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TRUTH is strong. But established error is often found to be 
stronger than truth. To demonstrate what should have been 
done may not be difficult, but to remove the thing done may be 
to the last degree difficult. We have many statesmen, who, if 
political society were to be constructed anew, would discard the 
enamm of a Church Establishment. But with us that principle 

as been accepted, acted upon, woven into the texture of our social 
life, and entwined in innumerable forms with our social interests, 
so that, admitting it to be an error and an evil, the question 
remains—what can we do with it? ‘To remove it would be good, 
but the tares and the wheat have so grown together, and the 
danger that in attempting to root up the one we shall destroy 
the other is apparently so great, that there are moments in 
which we are almost constrained to say—the two must grow 
together until the harvest. Admitting that when society, as in 
our case, has learnt to provide all but everything for itself without 
State help, it may be safely left to provide a religion for itself, 
still the question comes—How would you apply that principle 
even in such a case as the Church of Ireland? And it seems to 
be felt that to ask some such question is enough to show that 
your principle, however true in itself, is here and now imprac- 
ticable, out of place, feeble, hopeless. 

But is the case really so? Sound principle is sound principle, 
however much the conventionalism of the age may flout or 
loathe it ; and sound-hearted men who see a great principle as it 
is, know that there are duties which they owe to it. To them it 
is a light not to be put under a bushel, but to be lifted up and 


diffused, whether men may be prepared to hail it or to execrate 
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it. The thoughtful and independent men of an age are the 
appointed educators of their age. That is their mission. The 
error opposed to them may, for a while, be stronger than their 
truth ; but it can be so only for a while. The misconception which 
sustains the reigning error may be.orrected. The self-interest 
within which that error has become entrenched may be sub- 
jugated. It may be by little and little only ; and if so, good men 
are responsible for doing that little and no more. The growth of 
the moral world is a great process, and in this process it is little 
that a whole generation may be competent to do. But that 
little it should do. To deposit some new layer in the great 
course of moral preparation may be the whole of the work 
possible ta it. But it has to do that work. We serve a Master 
who moves slowly, who does not expect the impossible, but who 
enjoins that what can be done should be done. It would no 
doubt be gratifying to our vanity to do some great thing. To a 
much higher feeling it should be gratifying to know that the 
thing we do is the right thing to be done, whether great or small. 
It is the law of the moral universe that the most dutiful nature 
should be at once the greatest and the humblest. The honouror the 
dishonour attendant on doing right are the accidents of the hour ; 
but the principle of right is immutable and everlasting, and it 
will be found at last that the ultimate fruit of right is like itself. 
But it would argue a singular want of perception, and some- 
thing worse, were we to admit for a moment that all attempt to 
take religion out of the hands of the temporal power, and to place 
it under the guardianship of spiritual men, has been and must be 
a failure. On the contrary, effort in this direction has become a 
great success, and the magnitude of this success in the present 
may be accepted as a prophecy of future. Two centuries since, 
the law of England knew nothing of religious worship in this 
country except as prescribed to the last particle by the State. 
Now, the State itself reports and recognises half the worshippers 
in the kingdom as persons who choose their own worship, rejecting 
that which the State has commended to them—a fact which 
looks very like progress. The refined and philosophical Vinet 
pleads for individual conviction as the basis of a Christian Church, 
as opposed to resting it on State laws, and this message gives 
him a large following in Switzerland. Pressensé and others have 
taken the same ground in France, and are moving the ideas of 
France very perceptibly that way. Cavour, at the same time, 
enunciates his = maxim, ringing at this moment through all 
Italy—a Free Church in a Free State : a maxim which, if it is 
to have any meaning, must mean a self-sustained Church in a 
self-governed State. Even this does not mect the advanced 
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thought of the Continent on this question. The watchword of 
that thought is—Free Churches in a Free State. Such minds 
see that im this connection the law of progress is not so much 
towards unity as towards diversity. In a nation free to think, 
and free to act upon its own thought, religion can never become 
a national unity. The nation may be as one in accepting a great 
law of toleration—of bear and forbear—it will not be as one in 
the acceptance of one creed. From all we know of mind in 
man, that mind must be taken to pieces and constructed anew 
if a nation of thinking men is to be brought to agree in any one 
form of worship as the most fitting, or in any one set of terms as 
the proper to express their ideas concerning the Divine nature or 
relations. Now all this—thiswhich has the fixedness of immutable 
law—is against the principle of national establishments of religion, 
and must in the end be fatal to them. So surely as the history of 
the world is to be progressive, so surely it will be with us and 
against our opponents. Hence, to thoughtful men, this restless- 
ness between the civil and ecclesiastical over a large portion of 
Europe, is simply a natural result from natural causes. This con- 
stant and ever-deepening quarrel between the long-since wedded 
pair, Church and State, is no more than should be expected; and 
of course, where the connubial misery is so patent to every one, 
no one should be surprised if the end should be a formal sepa- 
ration. Abroad we see Emperor plotting against Pope, and Pope 
plotting against Emperor ; nationality rising against hierarchy, 
and hierarchy rising against nationality. [At home we find Angli- 
cans marshalled against Medizvalists, and Medievalists against 
Anglicans ; Evangelicals against Rationalists, and Rationalists 
against Evangelicals ; all assenting to the same symbols, and 
each condemning each as dishonest, if not perjured, in doing so. 
Surely a principle which has been thus widely displaced, openly 
and practically ; which multitudes have so far repudiated as to 
be only waiting for the ripeness of time in which to discard it ; 
and which is found to entail such a mass of anomaly, insincerity, 
and broil, is not a principle to be regarded as invulnerable or as 
likely to last. 

How it fares with this principle in our colonies we need not 
say. Everything there points to a future of equality and freedom. 
In those new regions, the old story of wrong and strife touching 
conformity and nonconformity, so little creditable to the mother 
country, is not likely to be repeated. The function of experience 
there is to prevent evil ; with us its work is to undo, as far as may 
be, the mischief that has been done. Even Catholics, in the case 


of Ireland, have come to the conclusion that this State relation- 
ship had better be abandoned. Archbishop Cullen and his 
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friends would no doubt be pleased to renew the old connection 
if it would be renewed on the old terms. Time was when the 
State could be induced to accept the place of servant to the 
Church, giving a coercive power to her spiritual censures. But 
that day is gone, and all hope of its return seems to be vain. It 
is now found, over the greater part of Europe, that if the State 
is to officiate, as heretofore, in the capacity of constable or 
executioner to the Church, it must be as master, not as servant ; 
and pleasant as a convenient revenue may be, and pleasant as 
it may be to possess the means wherewith to annoy or crush an 
adversary, it is felt, it seems, that even those pleasures may be 
bought too dear. 

M. Guizot, in his interesting volume intitled ‘ Meditations on 
‘Christianity,’ has occasion to cite the words of our Lord, ‘ Render 
‘unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
‘that are God’s ; and the comment of the ex-minister of France 
on this passage may be taken as an instance of the new mode of 
thought concerning the great question of Church and State which 
is now becoming familiar to statesmen of the highest order. 


‘In this reply of Christ there was much more matter for admi- 
ration than the Pharisees supposed ; it was in effect much more than 
an adroit evasion of the snare.that had been extended for Him; it 
defined in principle the distinction of man’s life as it regards religion, 
and man’s life as it concerns society ; the bounds, in fact, of Church 
and of State. Cssar has no right to intervene, with his laws and 
material force, between the soul of man and his God; and on his 
side, the faithful worshipper of God is bound to fulfil towards Ceesar 
the duties which the necessity of the maintenance of civil order 
imposes. The independence of religious faith, and at the same time 
its subjection to the laws of society, are alike the sense of Christ’s 
reply to the Pharisees, and the divine source of the greatest progress 
ever made by human society since it began to feel the troubles and 
agitations of this earth. I take again these two grand principles, 
these two great acts of Jesus—the abolition of every privilege in the 
relations of God and man, and the distinction of man’s religious and 
his civil life ; I confront with these two principles all the history, 
and every state of society, previous to the advent of Jesus Christ, and 
I am unable to discover in those essentially Christian principles any 
kindred, any human origin. Everywhere before Christ, religions 
were national, local religions; they were religions which established 
between nations, classes, individuals, enormous differences and in- 

ualities. Everywhere also, before Christ, man’s civil life and his 
ial life were confounded, and mentally oppressed each other ; 
that religion, or those religions, were institutions incorporated in 
the State, which the State regulated or repressed as its interests 
dictated. But in this catholicity of religious faith, in this indepen- 
dence of religious communities, I am constrained to recognise new 
and sublime principles, and to see in them flashes from the light of 
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heaven. It needed many centuries before mental vision was capable 
of receiving that light; and no one shall pronounce how many 
centuries will be needed before it will pervade and penetrate the 
entire world. But whatever difficulties and shortcomings may be 
reserved in the womb of the future for the two great truths to 
which I have just referred, it is clear that God caused them first 
to beam forth from the life and teaching of Jesus Christ.’—Pp. 
278—280. 

These are wise words, but the foolish of this world have seen 
the wisdom of such words long since. The first great battle-field on 
the Church Establishment principle in our history, will no doubt 
be in Ireland or Scotland. At present, it is purely the strength 
of the Anglican Church which shields the weakness of those 
outposts. But this cannot last for ever. To say the Church 
of England should stand, as being the Church of the majority, 
and to say in the same breath that the Churches of Ireland 
and Scotland should stand while confessedly the Churches of 
a minority—in the case of Ireland of a very small minority— 
is really so much like an insult to the common-sense of the 
community, that the day must come in which it will be no 
longer possible to iterate such reasoning. The plea we all know 
is, that the Churches of England and Ireland are one, and this 
assumption is deemed sufficient to warrant the affirmation of a 
principle on one side of St. George's Channel, and a repudiation 
of it on the other. We know, however, what is thought of a 
man who denies to-day what he said yesterday, and a Church in 
such case, though supposed to be of the other sex, is still a person. 

Mr. Justice Shee’s evidence, placed at the head of this 
article, may be regarded with distrust as coming from a Catholic. 
But the writer is a man of honour, incapable of any intentional 
misrepresentation, and may be accepted as a truthful expositor 
on this subject, especially in the second and revised edition of 
his treatise. Of the Parliamentary papers we need not say any- 
thing ; they are the fruit of the policy of the Whigs, for which 
their opponents have no doubt learnt to love them very dearly. 
The next publication of which we have availed ourselves, 
consists largely of extracts from the speeches and writings of 
Protestants, showing the opinions of men in the highest walks 
of statesmanship and literature, concerning the wrongs inflicted 
on Ireland by perpetuating the Irish Church ; and with these 
extracts the pamphlet presents tabular views of the statistics of 
the question, abundantly sufficient to justify the strongest 
censures cited on the subject. Mr. Skeats has gone over the 
historical aspect of the Irish Church question with much care, 
and has so presented the statistics and the facts relating to it, 
as to have furnished an admirable manual on the subject, such 
as may be used with ease and effect by the statesman and the 
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politician. We shall look at the statistics of the question before 
we proceed to deal further with its moral and political bearings. 

The population of Ireland, according to the census taken in 
1834, was 7,943,940. This total classed in the different deno- 
minations, stood as follows :— 


Established Church .............. 852,064 .... 10°72 

Roman Oatholics 6,427,712 .... 80°91 

642,356 .... 801 

Other Protestant Denominations .. 
7,943,940 


Thus the members of the Established Church were found to 
be little more than one in ten of the population, and it must be 
borne in mind that in these figures all Methodists were reckoned 
as Churchmen. The number of places of worship in Ireland in 
that year, was 4,502, which were distributed as follows :— 


Other Protestant Denominations .......... 404 
4,502 
We now give the report of the Commissioners, as to benefices, 
residences, and services :— 
In which the incumbent was resident ..............6. 890 
In which he was non-resident, but in which divine service 
340 
In which the incumbent was non-resident, and no divine 
1,387 


We have no means of comparing these figures with the pre- 
ceding state of things; but there is no ground to suppose that 
the generation then passing away had witnessed any change 
favourable to the Established Church, considered in its relation 
to the general population. We now pass to see what the report 
of 1861 is, as compared with that of 1834, on the above points, 
The population of Ireland in 1861 is given as 5,793,967. This 
total is made up as follows :— 


Other Protestant Denominations ............ 72,054 

5,793,967 


Here we see the return from the labours of twenty-eight 
years ends in a decrease of church-goers from 852,064, to 
693,357 ; that is, in a loss of 158,707. The Regium Donum 
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Presbyterians, too, have lost more than one-sixth, while the other 
denominations, thrown upon their voluntary resources, seem 
to have increased nearly threefold. Some three hundred churches 
are said to have been built in Ireland within the last thirty 
years, and much is made of this circumstance. But this has come 
mainly from a new appropriation of Church property, not from 
voluntary liberality ; and, sad to say, the increase of churches 
leaves us, as we see, with a decrease of Churchmen. This decrease 
in the case of the Irish Church, should no doubt be attributed in 

to the famine; but that visitation fell mainly on the 
Catholics, the great mass of whom were poor, and only very 
partially on the affluent members of the Established Church 
and their dependants. The following table presents the relative 
increase or decrease in the different denominations from 183+ 
to 1861 :— 


Percentage in 1834. Percentage in 1861, 
Est. Ch.|R. Cath.|Presbt. | Other |i Bet, Ch.|B. Cath.|Presbt. | | 

4:7 | — 31 | 96-7 | 
83 | 915 | — | 911 | 05 | 03 
Ardfert & Aghadoe| | 975 | — | — || 29 1969 O1 | O-1 
Armagh ........ 20°6 | 618 | 16-9 | 0-7 || 22-2 | 608 | 149 | 21 
39 | 957 | 02 | 0-2 
Clogher.......... 261 | 652 | 87 | — || 248 | 651 81 20 
Clonfert ........ | — 39 | 954 O04 | 03 
40 1959 | — | O1 || 55 | 940] 03] 0-2 
Connor .......... 18°5 | 263 | 53:5 | 1-7 || 20°8 | 26-7 | | 4:7 
10-4 | 89°3 | O-1 | 0-2 11-2 | 865 | 05 | 
D 137 | 53°6 | 32:2 | 0-5 14:9 | 56-1 | 270 | 2-0 
| 30°8 | 526 | || 17°6 | 283 | 51-2 | 2-9 
Dromore .... 222 | 40°5 | 36-8 | 0-5 || 25°8 | 38-4 | 324 | 3-4 
Dublin ..........] 21:2 | 779 | 05 | O-4 || 194 | 77-4 | 16 
Elphin ..........] 51 | 948 | OL] — |} 5:2 | 93:9 | O04 | 0-5 
125 | 87-4 | — | o1 || 95 | 896 | 02! 
Kildare .... 10-3 | 894 | — | 0-3 |] 12-7 | 860 | 0-7 | 06 
Kilfenora ........ 0-7 | 99°3 1-1 | 98°9 
.......0.: 541945 — | 54 934 | O8 | O-4 
50 | 949} — | || 561938 | 02] 0-4 
Kilmacduagh ....! 14 | 986 | — | — 18 | 981 | OL) — 
Kilmore ........ 15°8 | 81:2 | 2:9 | || 15:1 | 81:0 | 26 | 
Leighlin ........ 107 | 89:0 | 0-1 | 0-2 || 10-4 | 88:9 | 0-2 | 0-5 
Limerick ........ 431956] — | O1 |} 50 | 940 | 03 | 0-7 
Lismore ........ 28 | 969 | O1 | 0-2 || 3:3 | 962] 0-8 
63 | 93-4 | 0-2 | O1 | G4] 928 | O4 | O-4 
Ossory .......... 56 — | — 59 | 93-7 | 021 0-2 
Raphoe.......... 161 | 700 | 13°99 | — |] 130 | 751 | 10-4 | 15 
53 — | — 68 | 923 | 08 
paieiiaetl 20 1979 | o1 | — |} 29 | 966 | 02) O83 
Waterford ...... 108 | 881 | 02] || 6S | 90-7 | O7 | 1:8 
IRELAND ........ | 80°99 | 81 | 0-3 |} 11-9 | 77-7 | 1-4 
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These figures are very significant, as showing the general pro- 
portion of the members of the Established Church relatively 
to the population, as well as the effect of twenty-eight years on 
that proportion. As Mr. Skeats observes, in nine of the dioceses, 
the Established Church has decreased both absolutely and rela- 
tively ; in five she has just maintained her ground ; while in six, 
the gain is on the side of the Catholics. 

The total of parishes in Ireland is 2,428. Nearly two-thirds 
of this number consist of parishes in which the members of the 
Church of Ireland are less than one hundred. The following 
table will show the sort of impression that has been made upon 
these parishes by the Irish Church between 1834 and 1861 :— 


EstTaBLISHED CHURCH. 
Number of parishes containing— 
No 204 | 199 
Do. not more than 20 Members .............. 456 | 575 
Do. more than 20, and not more than 50 Members| 382 | 416 
50 307 | 349 
100 — 317 | 270 
200 315 | 309 
500 197 | 141 
1,000 125 | 106 
2,000 » 76| 53 
10,000 20,000, 2 0 
20,000 30,000, 0 2 
80,000 40,000, 0 0 
40,000 0 0 | 


Of the 204 parishes without a single member of the Church 
of Ireland, five it will be seen, had come to have one or more 
such persons in 1861. In respect to the parishes, too, in which 
_the numbers were more than fifty, and not more than one hun- 
dred, the change is slightly in favour of the Church. Every- 
where else in this table the result goes the other way. The 
number of parishes containing not more than one hundred 
church-goers in 1834 was 1,349, and these parishes had increased 
to 1,539 in 1861. In nearly two hundred parishes of that class 
there has been a clear loss to the Church. We have said that 
the parishes not numbering more than one hundred Catholics 
are nearly two-thirds of the parishes in Ireland ; and what the 
average number of Catholics in those parishes is, and what the 
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average income of the Protestant clergy sent to instruct them 
is, may be seen from the following sample :— 


BENEFICES WITH LESS THAN 100 CHURCH POPULATION. 


= 

| 32/23 

Dioczsz. Benefices. | Droczsz. Benefices, 34 

= 

Armacu. | Ballymakenny 166 | 31 || Mearu. 43 
Barnstown ......| 266 | 88 74 
Clonkeen ........| 221 | 51 13 
Clonmore ...... 162 | 12 55 
159 | 34 43 
Dromiskin ......} 333 | 91 9 
Dunleer ........| 268 | 72 ll 
eee 183 } 11 17 
Heynestown......| 254 | 13 96 
Jonesborough ....} 194 | 88 | 10 
Killencoole ...... 198 | 30 40 
213 | 33 57 
Rathdrummin . 227 | 10 53 
Stabannon ...... 154 | 55 90 
CrocHer.| Inniskeen........ 265 | 91 12 
393 | 62 38 
| 197 | 78 51 
Almoritia ........ 7 59 
Athlumney ......| 60] 49 38 
Ballymaglosson ..| 115 | 14 Rahan 83 
Ballymore ...... 199 | 82 Rathbeggan...... 117 | 12 
Balrathboyne ....| 268 | 40 Rathconrath ....| 208 | 39 
95 | 7 5 
Benowen ........| 192 | 49 73 
Castlejordan......] 90 | 64 90 
Castlerickard ....} 153 | 56 62 
Churchtown......| 298 | 93 54 
242 | 71 80 
Clougill..... 12 
Clonmacnoise ....| 257 | 94 || Derry 59 
101 | 94 89 
Donaghpatrick 205 | 30 91 
Drakestown ......| 376 | 26 || Down. 78 
Drumcree........ 210 | 89 84 
Dumraney ...... 100 | 39 34 
Dunboyne ......| 186 | 94 63 


shown above. 


much has been made of it. 


The report of the Commissioners to Parliament, from which 
we extract thus far, gives the whole of the parishes of this class, 
and the result from the whole is fairly indicated in what is 
We have all heard much concerning the alleged 
success of the Church Missions Society in Ireland, and very 
According to Canon Wordsworth 
and Archdeacon Stopford, nothing like it had been seen since the 
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days of Luther. The converts were spoken of as ‘hundreds of 
‘thousands.” The Archdeacon compiled a table designed to 
show the extent of this increase of converts over the space of 
forty-eight parishes—parishes selected, as we must se a from 
their being regarded as likely to prove the most confirmatory of 
his representations. Mr. Skeats has been at the pains to draw 
up a tabular view of the Catholics given by the Archdeacon as 
resident in those parishes in 1853, when the Mission had done 
its great work, and of the number reported as found there by 
the Government Commissioners in 1861. And what is the 
result? Just about one-half of the Archdeacon’s Catholics have 
to be struck off as nowhere to be found. Either the Arch- 
deacon, who says he took great pains with what he did, must 
have been grossly misled, or the faith of the new converts must 
have been of very short duration. We have but little hope of 
good, even from the ‘ Mission’ efforts of the ‘ Mission Church,’ 
while the character of that Church as an institution shall remain 
as itis. Imagine a Romanist Church established in England 
for the benefit of one-tenth of the population, and endowed 
with large wealth taken from the nine-tenths. Should we any 
of us be in much danger of being converted to the faith of that 
Church? Would not the attempt to convert us be felt as the 
adding of insult to oppression and robbery ? 

Of the 852,064 members of the Established Church in all 
Ireland in 1834, somewhat more than half were resident in the 
more Protestant dioceses of Armagh, Clogher, Derry, Raphoe, 
Down, Connor, Dromore, and Kilmore, the other half were 
distributed through the remaining fifteen dioceses. In these 
dioceses there were 394 benefices, with a total income of £75,996 
‘a year, and in these benefices the members of the Church of 
England of all ages, were 15,977, while the Catholics were 
949,312 !* Let the reader picture to himself nearly four hun- 
dred benefices, with their complement of clergy, and each 
clergyman having to minister to a population where, for one of 
his own Church who will listen to him, there are some fifty or 
sixty of the Roman Catholic Church who will not! That 
educated men, and we must suppose religious men, can be found 
willing to accept of office and emolument in such circumstances, 
is to us all but inexplicable. But as the fairness of these 
selected instances, though given as such, may be disputed, we 
submit to our readers the following table, which presents the 
comparative numbers of Churchmen and Catholics in the diffe- 
rent dioceses without exception :— 


* Mr. Justice Shee’s ‘ Irish Church,’ 282—284. 
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Av Population Av Population 
aan Benefice. 
zo & aS 
Achonry .|| 308 9,564 Kildare ...... 337 2,114 
Ardagh..| 368 | 4,139 || Kilfenora ... 62 | 5,697 
Ardfert .. 145 4,899 Misliala ...... 337 5,895 
Armagh . 839 2,300 Killaloe...... 201 3,834 
Cashel .. 1380 3,103 Kilmacduagh 108 6,844 
Clonfert. . 180 4,370 Kilmore .... 634 3,399 
Cloyne .. 146 2,528 Leighlin . 232 1,984 
Connor ..} 1,179 | 1,518 || Limerick 1,595 | 3,312 
Cork ....| 422 | 3,284 || Lismore...... 108 | 3,176 
Derry....| 633 | 2,383 || Meath ...... 155 | 2,239 
Down.... 614 988 Ossory .... 152 2,430 
Dromore .| 1,482 2,204 Raphoe...... 555 3,174 
Dublin ..| 802 | 3,175 || Ross ........| 175 | 2,390 
Elphin ., 276 1,987 192 6,433 
Emly .. 83 | 3,571 || Waterford....| 327 | 4,385 
Ferns.... 239 2,222 


But let us now pass from the ordinary benefices, to what is 
reported concerning the bishoprics, and the deans and chapters. 
In the Parliamentary Paper of 1835, the total revenue of the 
Irish bishoprics was given as £151,127, the sum to each prelate 
varying from £3,000 a year to £17,000. The revenue of one of 
the Beresfords in a life time is said to have been as follows :— 


Dean of Clogher ........ 

Bishop of Raphoe...... 12,000 

Bishop of Clogher............. « w 121,000 

Archbishop of Dublin .......... 20,000 

Archbishop of Armagh.......... 40 ,,  ¢20,000 

£887,900 


The family of the Beresfords have been reaping in this field 
after this fashion for a long while. According to the rate of 
episcopal income at the period under review, each bishop 
received on an average £118 a year for his services towards 
each benefice within his diocese, and so arduous were those 


services, that their lordships left 340 benefices without a resident, 
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and 157 without residence or services of any kind. Since 1834 
the Government have taken a new oversight of ecclesiastical 
property in Ireland, and the revenue of the bishops has ceased 
to be what it was. 

It has been said, writes Mr. Skeats, that in the year 1834, 
the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland were estimated at £815,333 ; 
but that according to a calculation made of the working of the 
Church Temporalities Act, it was supposed that the future net 
income of the Church would be as follows :— 


Archbishops and Bishops .............. £67,368 
Ecclesiastical Commission ........... ... 145,440 


Total .... £661,652 


‘This estimate has not been quite realized. The Tithe Rent 
Charge Act of 1838 remitted 25 per cent. of the gross amount of 
tithe commutations to the landlords, and there can be little question 
that the value of glebe lands has, in consequence of the ‘‘ exodus” of 
the people, seriously diminished. The present annual value of 
Church property in Ireland is as follows :— 


Gross. Net. 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics £80,059 55,110 
508,159 390,659 Seo di 
Trustee and other Chapels .. 1,776 1,741 Li HLIV.V. 
Ministers’ Money ........ 1,433 


Ecclesiastical Commission.... 110,820 110,820 


Total £697,247 559,763 


‘From the last item should be deducted the sum of $4,023 
disbursed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in respect of the 
augmentation of small benefices, and therefore already included 
under the head of ‘‘ benefices ;”? and to the whole should be added 
the annual value of the Episcopal palaces, the parsonages, and 
the economy estates. The sum of £40,000 would, perhaps, be a 
moderate estimate for the first two items, and the latter were 
valued in 1834 at rather more than £10,000. The net annual 
value of the ecclesiastical revenues of the Irish Church may there- 
fore be stated at not less than £610,000.’ 


This reduced income to the bishops is distributed, it must be 
remembered, among a reduced number of persons of that order. 
The present income of their lordships is given in the following 
table :-— 
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Net value, after 
deducting tax 
BisHoprics. Gross Value. to the Remarks. 
Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 
Armagh.,..... 8,328 3 6 
4,308 2 8| 3,66416 4 
5,265 11 11 4,038 19 3 
Down & Connor ..../ 4,988 4 0| 3,524 10 11 | Probably; 
13,628 11 0 5,939 3 but not 
6,851 6 1 5,246 17 0 | yetaccu- 
8,249 8 5] 6,569 15 1 | ratelyas- 
Ferns & Leighlin. . 4,630 8 2] 3,867 9 6 | certained 
Cashel & Emly...... 5,190 10 11 4,402 13 4 
Limerick & Ardfert..| 4,612 0 4 3,961 14 9 
Killaloe & Kilfenora .| 3,880 5 0 3,261 16 10 
ces 2,697 0 2] 2,304 3 3 
£80,059 10 11 |\£55,110 2 9 


It would be easy to show that if the prelates may seem to be 
overpaid, considering the work they do, this is much more the 
case with the dean and chapter recipients, many of whom have 
been wont to receive large revenues for doing literally nothing, 
or next to nothing. 

We shall give a few instances in confirmation of this state- 
ment :— 


Deans & Chapters. Duties. Income. 
Clogher.... Pronching im £7,180 
Connor .... Neither duties nor residence ............ 5,755 
Dromore .. nO Cuties 5,958 
Cloyne .... Preaching in rotation in the cathedral, 

which is done by 10,772 
Ferns .... Preaching twice a year............0e00e 9,419 
Waterford Cathedral duty every fourth week ........ 1,955 


These establishments amount to more than three times the 
above number, but the above may be taken as examples of the 
whole in 1834. But looking at the Irish Church question as a 
whole, as it comes before us in the position of bishops, deans, 
and the clergy generally, is this a state of things to be per- 
petuated ? 
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‘It is the Church, not merely of a minority, but of a minority in 
the greater part of the kingdom so small, as to court contempt and 
contumely as well as indignation. When it is everywhere in small 
numbers ; when in such a diocese as Achonry it can claim only 307 
to each benefice, while the Roman Catholics can claim 9,564 ; when 
in Kilfenora it can claim only 62, while the Roman Catholics can 
claim 5,697, and in Kilmacdough 108 against 6,844, what can be 
said of the justice or of the success of such an Establishment.’* 


The memory of the past, too, has been such to Irishmen 
as to embitter the feeling resulting naturally to the present. 
From the first, we have fixed our impress on the Irish Church so 
as to make it a badge of conquest. Our first act was to identify 
it with the Papacy as it had not been identified before. When 
the Pontiff Adrian IV. gave his sanction to the invasion of the 
country by our Henry II., it was evidently from his regarding 
the Irish as a wild and lawless people, who were still to be 
brought within the true limits of obedience to the Church. By 
that time the system of the Anglican Church had become com- 
pletely assimilated to the great ecclesiastical system of the Con- 
tinent, and the Church of Ireland was henceforth to take that 
type. But that was a small matter compared with what has 
followed since the Reformation. England then became really or 
nominally Protestant, and Ireland was to pass through the same 
change, not indeed as the effect of teaching, but purely by Acts 
of Parliament. All persons who hesitated to accept the supre- 
macy of the English Crown in the place of the supremacy of 
the supposed successor to St. Peter, were deprived of their 
offices. Some of the nobles and the laity went with the stream, 
but the bishops and clergy generally were sternly opposed to 
the new opinions. From that time the history of religion in 
Ireland consists of little more than the history of the penal 
statutes made and enforced in relation to it. The effect of this 
policy, as may be supposed, was to exasperate, not to convert, 
and to ensure that the chronic feeling of the country would be a 
feeling of disaffection to the English rule. In Ireland the reign 
of Elizabeth was scarcely less arbitrary or disastrous to the 
country than that of her father. One of her most honest and 
able statesmen, writing to her in 1575, says :— 


‘And now, most dear mistress and most honoured sovereign, I 
address to you, as to the only sovereign salve given to this your sore 
and sick realm, the lamentable state of the most noble and principal 
limb thereof, the Church I mean, as foul, deformed, prt cruelly 
crushed as any other part thereof. I would not have believed, if I had 
not for a great part viewed the same throughout the whole realm, 


* Skeats’s ‘Irish Church,’ 52. 
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and was advertised in the bishopric of Leith (the best inhabit 
county in all this realm) to Mr. Hugh Brodie, a godly minister of 
the gospel, who went from church to church himself, and found that 
there were within his diocese two hundred and twenty-four parish 
churches, of which one hundred and five are impropriated to sundry 
ssessions now of your highness, and all leased out for years, or in 
fee -farm, and great gain reaped out of them above the rent which 
your majesty receiveth. No parson or vicar resident on any of 
them, and a very simple or very sorry curate, for the most part, 
appointed to serve therein ; among which curates only eighteen were 
found able to speak English, the rest Irish priests, or rather Irish 
rogues, having very little Latin, and less learning and civility. In 
many places the very walls of the churches are down, very few 
churches covered, windows or doors ruined or spoiled. There are 
fifty-two other parish churches in the same diocese which have 
vicars better served or better maintained than the others, but badly. 
There are fifty-two more which pertain to divers particular lords, and 
these, though in better state, yet far from well. If this be the state of 
the Church in the best peopled diocese, it is easy for your majesty to 
conjecture in what case the rest is, where little or no reformation, 
either of religion or manners, has yet been planted. If I should 
write unto your majesty what spoil that be and is of bishoprics, and 
of bishoprics partly by the prelates themselves, partly by the 
tentates, their noisome neighbours, I should make too long a 
bel of this my letter; but your majesty may believe that on the 
face of the earth there is not a Church in so miserable a state.’ 


If this was the condition of Ireland under the rule of Eliza- 
beth, and of the extraordinary men who were her counsellors, we 
find it difficult to look to the policy of the Stuarts with much 
confidence. But as Elizabeth was the sovereign who first 
extended the power of this country over all Ireland, so her suc- 
cessor was the monarch who first gave to the people of that 
island a regular government by means of a parliamentary con- 
stitution. By the hand of James I. the foundations of the 
subsequent establishments in Church and State were laid. It 
was said in his time, that during the four preceding reigns, there 
had not been the conversion of sixty persons from among the 
Irish to the Protestant faith. Under the sway of the Long Par-. 
liament and the Commonwealth, the increase of Protestantism 
in Ireland came from the large settlement of the English and 
Scotch, and scarcely at all from the conversion of the natives. 
James II. would have used Ireland against England, but the 
successe@ of William III. in that island were followed by the 
treaty of Limerick. 

In that treaty it was provided that the Irish Catholics should 
retain such privileges in the exercise of their religion as they 
had enjoyed in the time of Charles IL. and the king promised 
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that on the meeting of Parliament he would endeavour to gain 
for them such further security in that particular, as may preserve 
them from any disturbance on account of their said religion. 
Their estates and immunities, as possessed during the reign of 
Charles II., were also to be restored to them. The gentlemen 
were allowed to carry arms ; and no oath was to be tended to 
Catholics submitting to King William beside the oath of alle- 
giance. Such were the principal matters of a treaty which the 
king ratified for himself, and, as far as that might be done, for 
rei dome and successors, promising observance of every clause and 
matter therein 

But this pacification at Limerick, and the subsequent history 
of Ireland, furnish singular illustrations of the faith of treaties. 
Within three weeks of the day on which the articles of this well- 
known compact were signed, an Act was passed by the Imperial 
Legislature which excluded all Catholics both from the Lower 
and Upper House in the Irish Parliament, by requiring that 
every member should take the Oath of Supremacy. In a little 
while, also, the same provident legislature took measures to 

revent Catholics from obtaining education for their children at 

ome, and, in the scrupulousness of its care, provided that to 
send them abroad for that purpose should be penal. Another 
point of solicitude with these paternal law-makers was to pre- 
clude Catholics from acting as guardians to their own children, 
or to the children of other persons. Being Papists, of course 
neither the mind nor the estate of any about them, no, not even 
of their own children, could be safe if left subject to their control. 
Onealmost wonders that these men of foresight did not proceed one 
step further, and enact that these obdurates should never become 
parents at all, seeing that to correct the mischiefs which came 
with that relationship in the case of such persons devolved so 
much trouble on other people. Men so little trustworthy as the 
heads of families, could not, of course, be regarded otherwise 
than very suspiciously as members of society ; and a law which 
banished the priesthood, was accompanied by another which 
required that every class of laymen should forego the use of 
arms. Altogether this was a very odd method of carrying out 
the provisions of the treaty of Limerick; but William appears 
to have regarded the exuberant piety of the English Parliament 
as so utterly beyond his management, that we do not find him 
venturing, according to his promise, even to recommend to his 
English subjects a just consideration of the claims of the Catholics 
of Ireland. Nevertheless, in the train of these doings came a 
resolution, in this same English Parliament, purporting to con- 
jim the treaty of Limerick. 
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Nor did the domestic anxieties of our Imperial Legislature end 
at this point. It is a maxim with some men, that the ties of 
nature should not be deemed of great account when placed 
against the claims of religion. Morality—such as is conveyed in 
the precept, ‘Honour thy father and mother-—may be a very 
good thing in its place ; but after all, men who would be of the 
right sort in religion, must not allow themselves to be bound by 
a nice scrupulosity in such matters. So, apparently, reasoned 
the majority in our Houses of Lords and Commons in 1704, 
when laws were enacted which declared, that should any Papist 
child become Protestant, the same should be removed from the 
oversight of Popish parents, and be placed under the care of 
some Protestant relation ; and which provided further, that the 
estate of the parents, from the time of the declaration of such 
conversion, should not be charged with any debt or legacy, but 
should pass entire into the hands of this Protestant convert, to 
the exclusion of the children still adhering to the faith of their 

rents. Marriages between Protestants and Papists were strictly 
prohibited. No Papist was, in future, to be the purchaser of 
land, or even the holder of a lease for more than thirty-one 
years ; and should Popish industry succeed in obtaining from a 
farm more than the certain rate of profit which had been settled 
by Act, the Protestant who should detect that enormity was to 
find the reward of such a signal piece of service to the public in 
seeing the said farm pass, as a forfeiture, into his own hands, to 
be thus overworked no more. The property of all Papists dying 
intestate descended to the Protestant heirs, to the exclusion of 
Catholics ; and, in case of there being no Protestant successor, 
the division took place among the children equally. In a line of 
entail, no Papist could be admitted ; but the property passed on 
to the next Protestant, as though the Papist were dead. Catholics 
could not hold an advowson, nor any civil or military office ; 
could not vote at elections; could not reside in Limerick or 
Galway, except on certain conditions. 

Such was the benignity of the English policy towards Ireland in 
1704, and five years later this affection became still more intense. 
From that time no Papist was to distrust the care of Providence 
so far as to be the holder of an annuity for life; while greater 
inducements than ever were held out to such persons as might be 
disposed to profess themselves Protestants, and to such as might 
choose to employ themselves in detecting Popish delinquents. 
The Papist wife who coveted an increase to her jointure, had 
only to renounce Papistry, and the law granted her desire.. The 
Papist son who wished to obtain an immediate and separate 
means of maintenance from his father’s estate, and a convenient 
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provision ultimately from his father’s will, had only to certify to 
the Court of Chancery his conversion to Protestantism, and the 
law of that court at once smiled upon him, and assured him that 
these things should be done. 

According to the same Act, every priest professing to be con- 
verted, was entitled to receive the honourable stipend of thirty 
pounds a-year. In the meanwhile, the Papist who aspired to the 
office of schoolmaster, was in danger of seeing his horn-book 
exchanged for a spade in the plantations ; and any needy Pro- 
testant detecting him in the exercise of his calling, might obtain 
a reward of ten pounds on supplying such information to the 
proper authorities. In this respect, however, our pedagogue only 
shared in the fate. of his betters, for a price was set on the head 
of priests and prelates, as well as upon schoolmasters. A Popish 
clergyman yielded an informer twenty pounds ; a bishop, fifty. 
Any Papist, above eighteen years of age, might be compelled by 
any two magistrates, on pain of imprisonment for twelve calendar 
months, to disclose whatever he knew about Popish priests, the 
celebration of mass, Catholic schools, or any such matters. In 
all trials having respect to these statutes, the juries were to be 
exclusively Protestant. No Catholic was to serve on any occasion 
upon a grand jury. And in all prosecutions which might be 
construed as affecting the Protestant interest, a Popish juror 
might be peremptorily challenged. From some peculiar sensi- 
tiveness, also, in respect to the dignity of an Irish Protestant, as 
compared with a Catholic, no man of the former class was allowed 
to act as trustee in any case pertaining to a man of the latter 
class. We have seen something of the kindly influence of the 
English Government upon Irish affairs in the ‘golden days of 
‘good Queen Bess, and the above may suffice to show the sort of 
rule which was exercised by England over that country in the 
days of Queen Anne. During the next two reigns affairs con- 
tinue to take the same course. Papists were not only excluded 
from voting for Members of Parliament, but from the suffrage of 
the parish vestry; and while they were made to pay for the 
support of constables and watchmen, no Catholic was to be 
graced with holding the meanest staff, nor was he allowed to scare 
the credulity of the Protestant by crying the hours of the night 
within his hearing. In this posture of affairs, it can be no wonder 
to find the gown and wig among things forbidden to the Irish 
Catholic ; but it did seem like verging a little upon excess, even 
in those unsqueamish days, to enact that a Protestant barrister 
marrying a Papist wife should be judged in law as having become 
a Papist, and be subject to all the penalties of having so become. 
Such, however, were the impressions of our ancestors in regard to 
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the dangers of female influence that a bill to this effect became 
law. Nor was this the only case in which the theology of St. 
Stephen’s—a thing with which we become less enamoured 
every day—was found to be so far divorced from sound morality, 
as to assign its punishments to the innocent in the place of 
the guilty. During war with a Popish power, persons who 
suffered loss by privateers were to make their presentment of 
loss toa grand jury, and the said jury were to levy an impost 
exclusively upon Catholics, that the sufferers might be indem- 
nified. Nothing, it was thought, could be more clear than to 
make the Papists of Ireland repair the injury in this manner, 
which had been inflicted on a good Protestant subject by the 


Papists of France or Spain. In the same spirit it was provided, - 


that while the Protestant who married a Papist should not do so 
with impunity, the hazard of the priest officiating on such an 
occasion should be that of being hanged. 

If this choice piece of modern history be duly considered, little 
wonder will be felt on finding that the first revolution in France 
became a signal for revolt in Ireland. The greater marvel is 
that they did not make some effort to join in the rebellion of 
1745. It was imperative on England to suppress rebellion in 
Ireland when it came, but the process was inseparable from much 
which could not fail to leave more bad feeling than ever behind 
it. Better days, however, for Ireland were at hand. The long 
controversy on the Catholic Question was to end in an ameliora- 
tion of the general condition of the Irish Catholics, and the rise 


of the Whigs to power under Earl Grey was to bring with it some © 


attempt in the direction of Church reform. To this movement 
we owe the valuable statistical reports of which we have made 
such free use in this article, and which would never have seen 
the light under a Tory Government. But the work done even 
by the Whigs was but of a very limited extent. The Act passed 
in relation to the Irish Church, required that tan of the existing 
bishoprics, as they became vacant, should be united to other 
bishoprics ; that some of the more wealthy of the surviving 
bishoprics should be taxed considerably for the purposes of 
Church extension ; that a tax should be laid in favour of the 
more necessitous among the clergy on all the benefices above the 
value of £300 a-year, and that the Irish Church-rate should be 
obtained in future from the property of the Church. On this 
memorable Bill, Mr. Skeats very justly says :— 


‘ What first strikes one in this Act is its utter insufficiency as a 
measure even of Church reform. It still left bishops with few 
duties, and revenues altogether out of proportion to their work. In 
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taxing the benefices it took no heed whatever to their populations, 
and passed by, as utterly out of place, the question whether there was 
any Church population at all. It reduced, it is true, the gross 
amount of benefices of highest value, but it left untouched all 
anomalies which had hitherto characterized the Church. The £300 
benefice, taxed at two and a-half per cent., might be situated in a 
populous district (and the poorest benefices are so situated), and the 
£2,000, taxed at fifteen per cent., might be situated in a district 
where there was only one person, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
to the square mile, but no attempt whatever was made to rectify 
any of these inconsistencies. The Act was a specimen of “rule of 
thumb” reform. Its object as it passed the Legislature was not the 
benefit of the Irish people—no pretence was made of that—but the 
safety and future aggrandizement of the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland.’—P. 28. 


But the Whig Government on that occasion declared it as 
their opinion that Church property is State property, and claimed 
that any surplus funds which these measures might bring into 
their hands, should be used for State purposes—generally for 
popular education. This was the notorious Appropriation Clause, 
which the whole Tory party in Parliament, and through the 
kingdom, denounced as an infamous sacrilege. They raved 
against it with an affectation of horror, which even to those 
who witnessed it seemed to be almost incredible. In the end 
the Whigs were obliged to abandon the obnoxious clause, and 
here the Irish Church question now rests. The slightly altered 
distribution of Church revenue, the somewhat better condition 
and the greater number of churches, do not give an increase of 
Protestants, do not lessen the disparity between the few who 
avail themselves of the services of the Church, and the many 
who abstain conscientiously from doing so. The monster evil 
still lives on, its flagrant wrong as palpable as ever. 

During the present century, we have lived to see not a little 
injustice inflicted on the nationalities of the continent. We have 
protested against the policy of Russia towards Poland, and of 
Austria in Hungary and Italy. But with what face can we 
become sentimental on such themes, while his Majesty of St. 
Petersburgh and his Majesty of Vienna can point to the wrongs 
perpetrated by ourselves against the religion of the Irish people, 
and can challenge us to show where their own sway has been in 
the same degree arbitrary and oppressive ? Where the number of 
religious dissidents is large, the most despotic of the military 
monarchies existing show respect to such differences, and 
legislate in their favour. When the Hungarian insurrection 
was suppressed, and Lord John Russell ventured to counsel a 
lenient use of victory, and to point out some needed reforms, 
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the answer of Prince Schwartzenburg was, by pointing west- 
ward, and suggesting to the censor of Austrian rule in Hungary, 
the expediency of doing something to amend English rule in 
Ireland. Many an Englishman blushed as he read that corres- 
pondence. We felt that so far the soldier had a right to rebuke the 
statesman. Not that our more recent policy toward Ireland has 
been such, in relation to civil affairs, as to lay us open to such a 
retort. In most respects it will be found an example, which 
neither St. Petersburgh nor Vienna is very likely to emulate. But 
on the Church question we have no word of defence to offer that 
any wise or humane man can be expected to heed for a moment. 
Every right-hearted Englishman must feel, when this subject is 
touched upon, as a man doomed to shame and silence ; or he 
may perhaps relieve his wounded feeling by denouncing the 
foul blot in our Irish policy which he did not create, and which 
he has not the power to remove. 

In truth, if little or nothing has been done even to this hour 
to wipe away this reproach, it has not been because able and 
honourable men have rarely ventured to describe it as it is, and 
to condemn it as it deserves. Not a few amongst the greatest 
Englishmen of the present and past generation have expressed 
themselves on this subject in terms as condemnatory and em- 


wry: as we ourselves could employ. Let us listen to the late 
rl Grey on this question :— 


‘The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Shaw), the member for 
the University of Dublin, has indeed said to-night, that since the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill has been carried, religious equality 
has been completely established in Ireland. Such no doubt is 
the opinion of the right honourable gentleman; but it is one in 
which I can by no means concur, and I only ask the house to con- 
sider the facts of the case. Let it be recollected that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the national Church of Ireland, and that some 
three centuries ago the large endowment which it held was by Acts 
of the Legislature taken from it and given to the Protestant Church ; 
the Protestants forming but a small portion of the population, 
while the great mass of the population adhered to their ancient 
faith. Further, the great body of the people from whom this en- 
dowment has been wrested, are probably the poorest population in 
Europe, whilst the small minority, to whose exclusive benefit the 
‘Church revenues thus violently taken from the majority have been 
applied, consist chiefly of the wealthier classes. . . . Can you deny 
that this is a plain, unvarnished statement of the facts? And I then 
ask you, is this justice? . . . I much doubt whether under such a state 
of things he (Mr. rma Fag be even as patient as the Irish 
Repealers, and whether he would not follow the example of the 
people of Scotland, whose conduct he so much admires, and take to 
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his mountains, and trust to his broad claymore. I can only say 
for myself, that I would not submit to so galling and degrading 
a yoke.’ 


Here is one expression of opinion on this subject, by Lord 
Macaulay :— 


‘Did any other set of bishops and priests in the world ever 
receive half as much for doing twice as much? And what have 
we to show for all this lavish expenditure? What but the most 
zealous Roman Catholic population on the face of the earth? 
Where you were 100 years ago, where you were 200 years ago, 
there you are still; not victorious over the domains of the old faith, 
but painfully and with dubious success defending your own frontier 
—your own English pale. 

‘If I were a Roman Catholic I should content myself with saying 
that the mighty hand and the outstretched arm had been put forth, 
according to the promise, in defence of the, unchangeable Church. 
But what is a Protestant to say? . .. The fuller our conviction 
that our doctrines are right, the fuller, if we are rational men, must 
be our conviction that our tactics have been wrong, and that we have 
been encumbering the cause which we meant to aid. The quality 
as well as the quantity of Irish Romanism deserves to be considered. 
The Belgians are generally considered as very stubborn and zealous 
Roman Catholics. But I do not believe that in either stubbornness 
or zeal they equal the Irish. . . . A Church exists to be loved, to 
be reverenced, to be heard with docility, to reign in the under- 
standings and hearts of men. A Church which is abhorred is 
useless or worse than useless; and to quarter a hostile Church on a 
conquered people, as you would quarter a soldiery, is therefore the 
most absurd of mistakes.’ 

Lord Campbell says— 

‘I believe the Protestant Church in Ireland to be one of the most 
mischievous institutions in existence. I believe it is so considered 
now, and I believe it will be so considered by posterity: and it is 
only because your Lordships are familiar with it that you are not 
shocked by the picture. There is nothing parallel to it, except the 


attempt at the end of the 17th century to impose Episcopacy upon 
Scotland.’ 


No man of his generation has spoken more boldly and justly 
on this vexed question than Lord Brougham :— 


‘Dr. Paley, and all those who have ever argued this question in 
favour of Church Establishments, hold that such institutions ought 
to be in accordance with the opinions of the great majority of the 
people. I do not remember one argument in support of these 
establishments which would sanction anything so monstrous as a 
Church amply endowed, richly provided for at the expense of the 
whole community, which only ministers to the spiritual wants of a 
very small fraction of the people. I well remember a phrase used 
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by one, not a foe of Church Establishments, I mean Mr. Burke, 
“Don’t talk of its being a Church! Itis a wholesale robbery !”. . . 
I have, my Lords, heard it called an anomaly, and I say that it is 
an anomaly of so gross a kind that it outrages every principle of 
common sense; and every one endowed with common reason must 
feel that it is the most gross outrage to that common sense as it is 
also of justice. Such an establishment kept up for such a purpose, 
kept up by such means, and upheld by such a system, is a thing 
wholly peculiar to Ireland, and could be tolerated no where else. 
That such a system should go on in the 19th century; that sucha 
thing should go on while all the arts are in a forward and onward 
course ; while all the sciences are progressing ; while all morals and 
religion too, for, my Lords, there never was more of religion and 
morality than is now presented in all parts of the country; that 
this gross abuse, the most outrageous of all, should be allowed to 
continue is really astonishing. It cannot be upheld unless the tide 
of knowledge should turn back, unless we return to the state in 
which things were a couple of centuries ago.’ 


Earl Russell has not spoken with Lord Brougham’s distinct- 
ness, but has said enough to show his estimate of the Irish 
Church :— 


‘I ‘believe that so long as the Church remains in its present 
condition, so long as you make it territorial, the contentment of the 
people never will exist. You make it territorial, as if the object of 
the Church were to preach to so many acres—as if you would attach 
a minister to so much land, not signifying whether there be any 
souls or not. As there must exist a Protestant Establishment, I 
should like to see it confined to places where the people would 
gladly avail themselves of its offices. . . . 

‘I think the Protestant Church ought to be fully provided for, 
but at the same time, I do not believe that anything like the amount 
at present allotted to it is necessary for the purpose. If you com- 
pare the amount allotted to the Irish Church with that allotted for 
the Church of Scotland, and most continental countries, I think 
you will say that it is not necessary. What I want to see is a 
Church Establishment suited to the number of Protestants in that 
country (Ireland), and also an Establishment suited to the Roman 
Catholic people of that country.’ 


Lord Holland, when Lord Privy Seal, said— 


‘He did not understand those abstract notions of the Church. 
What he understood a Church to consist of, was a great number of 
laymen and clergymen professing the same religion. He did not 
understand the Church to be flourishing because there were more 
churches and a less number of people to go to them than there 
were formerly. ... He believed the measure was good for every 
part of the country, and he would put it again to the learned and 
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reverend lord to consider whether it was not the only one which 
was likely to preserve such an anomaly as the Irish Church was; 
an anomaly of which there was no example in the history of sur- 
rounding nations.’ 


The pages of ‘Hansard,’ whence these extracts are taken, 
present much more of the same kind, recorded from the lips of 
some scores of men, who hold, or have held, high place amongst 
~ us. So long as the policy of England towards Ireland shall be 
such as we see embodied in the Irish Church, so long Ireland 
must be—we will venture to say, ought to be—discontented, 
disaffected. Among the means of upholding this would-be 
spiritual edifice, we have to reckon the cost of garrisoning the 
country with troops, some twenty thousand strong. This 
military expenditure will be indispensable so long as that 
country is to be blessed with this truly militant Church. Dis- 
place this alien Church, and we see no reason why Ireland should 
not be as loyal as Scotland or England. Perpetuate that Church, 
and you perpetuate a wide and deeply-seated enmity, ready to 
break forth on every occasion when it may hope to do so with 
success. England’s difficulty will thus continue to be Ireland’s 
opportunity ; a chronic feud will run through the empire, which 
we scarcely need say will be a chronic weakness. Not only will 
Catholics be divided against Protestants, but Protestantism will 
be a house divided against itself; for so long as one class of our 
politicians shall persist in flaunting the wealth and pomp of this 
Church Establishment in the face of the Irish Catholics, so long 
will there be another class to protest against it, and to say to the 
oppressor when his difficulties from this source thicken about 
him, ‘ We warned you of this. You have created these embar- 
‘ rassments—your troubles are the just punishment of your sins. 
We know that portions of the Irish press are often filled with 
elements little less than treasonable. We know, too, something 
of the spirit which the never-ceasing stream of emigration takes 
with it to America, where it swells into a flood of settled hate 
towards this country. In the absence of the Irish Church this 
course of things would be impossible. Ireland would still have 
. grievances. She will never be without them so long as her Celtic 
nature remains in her; but the catalogue would be so really 
small and trivial, that the demagogue would soon find his voca- 
tion gone. In truth, no device imaginable could so effectually 
divide between Saxon and Celt, and between Protestant and 
Catholic, as this Irish Church. It is an omnipresent visibility, 
meeting the Irishman every day and at every turn, as if for the 
purpose of wounding his national pride, and of goading him into 
treason. If these should be accounted strong expressions, we can 
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cite words hardly less strong, even from Mr. D’Israeli. The fol- 
lowing was the utterance of that gentleman in 1844 :— 


‘That dense population in extreme distress inhabited an island 
where there was an Established Church which was not their Church, 
and a territorial aristocracy, the richest of whom lived in distant 
capitals. Thus they had a starving population, an absentee aristo- 
cracy, and an alien Church, and, in addition, the weakest executive 
inthe world. That was the Irish question. Well, then, what would 
honourable gentlemen say if they were reading of a country in that 
position? ‘They would say, at once—the remedy is revolution. But 
the Irish could not have a revolution; and why? Because Ireland 
was connected with another and a more powerful country. Then 
what was the consequence? The connection with England thus 
became the cause of the present state of Ireland. If the connection 
with England prevented a revolution, and a revolution were the only 
remedy, England logically was in the odious position of being the 
cause of all the misery in Ireland. What then was the duty of an 
English minister? To effect by his policy all those changes which a 
revolution would do by force. That was the Irish question in its 
integrity. ..... The moment they had a strong executive, a just 
administration, and ecclesiastical equality, they would have order in 
Ireland, and the improvement of the physical condition of the people 
would follow.’ —‘ Hansard,’ vol. Ixxii. p. 1,016. 


Such is the ‘ Irish question in its integrity.’ And there is now 
some prospect of seeing Ireland herself so take up this question 
as to compel a solution of it. Twelve years ago, Dr. McHale 
said, ‘As for the Protestant Establishment, dream no longer of 
‘upholding it in Ireland..... The Catholic people of this 
‘country are resolved not to be content until they witness its 
‘ legislative annihilation.’ Since then this feeling has so spread, 
that it may be said to have become national. In a recent meet- 
ing in Dublin, called to originate organized action on this subject, 
with Dr. Cullen in the chair, the following resolution was 
passed :— 


‘That we demand the disendowmeyt of the Established Church in 
Treland, as the sole condition on which social peace and stability, 
general respect for the laws, unity of sentiment and of action 
for national objects, can ever prevail in Ireland. And in making 
this demand we emphatically disavow any intention to interfere 
in the vested rights, or to injure or offend any portion of our fellow- 
countrymen; our desire being rather to remove a most prolific 
source of civil discord, by placing all religious denominations on a 
footing of perfect equality, and leaving each Church to be maintained 
by the voluntary contributions of its members.’ 


The time was when the panacea of our doctrinaire Whigs was to 
endow the Catholic priesthood side by side with the Protestant ; 
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but we now see the time has passed in which any such scheme 
can be available. In Scotland, the opposition to a proposal to 
endow the Roman priesthood would be that of the nation. In 
England, Nonconformists of all complexions would be as one in 
their resistance to such a measure. While in the Church of 
England, and not less even in the Church of Ireland, half the 
clergy and laity at least, might be reckoned upon as prepared to 
to take the same side. The new endowment project, therefore, 
may be safely regarded as an affair of the past. The only ques- 
tion left is, whether it is really too late to look to a reform of the 
Trish Church as sufficient to save it from extinction. We do not 
hesitate to say that it is too late. The reforms hitherto attempted 
have been such a miserable make-believe, that no man of sense 
could place the least confidence in any proposal of that nature. 
So long as the Established Church shall be a Church for one- 
tenth of the population only, that tenth consisting chiefly of the 
rich ; and so long as the nine-tenths claim no such provision in 
their own case, and are at the same time mostly poor, so long it 
will be in vain to expect contentment or quiet. We should 
despise the Catholic people of Ireland if they could affect to be 
satisfied with such an order of things, almost as much as we 
despise the men who seem to expect such abjectness from them. 
But as the considerations which seem to require the displace- 
ment of this exotic establishment are so many and weighty, what 
are the reasons adduced on the side of its continuance ? 
We have seen enough to satisfy us that nothing can be more 
vain than the notion that the Irish people are to be converted by 
the Irish Church. What change there is runs the other way. 
The Catholics show that they are not to be converted, and the 
Protestants, with all the bounty at their disposal, do not increase, 
but decrease. The fear seems to be, that in Ireland even this 
Protestant remnant would die out if left to itself. But is our 
Protestantism really come to this? Romanism content to throw 
itself on its own resources apart from the State, and Protestantism 
confessing that, if left to the same means, it must droop and die— 
all this, too, while the poverty is with the Romanist, and the 
wealth with the Protestant! The Protestantism of which this 
could be said, is a Protestantism we could be content to leave to 
its fate. 
The struggle between the two religions on the present system 
‘ has been tried very long, and we see the result. The struggle 
on equal terms remains, and we could expect much from a strife 
under those conditions. Functionaryism is no match for 
fanaticism. If the latter is to be vanquished, it must be by men 
equally in earnest, and who seek nothing beyond a fair field and 
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no favour. At present, any attempt of a Churchman to make 
converts, can be little else in the eye of a Catholic than an 
attempt to fortify a vested interest in an odious Establishment. 
If Ireland is ever to become Protestant, it must be through a 
Protestantism sustained by enlightened piety, and caring little 
about Church revenues. In the language of Lord Melbourne, 
the Irish clergyman ‘ cannot be an effectual missionary because 
‘he is not disinterested.’ 

But we are told, that to displace this Church would not only be 
inexpedient but unjust. Discourse as we may concerning the 
majority of Catholics, the tithes of Ireland have now become a 
landlord’s tax, and we are reminded that a majority of those 
landlords, and by far the most wealthy portion of them, are 
Churchmen. We do not stop to show that a large portion of 
the income of the Irish Church comes, not from land-tax, but from 
possessions in lands. It is sufficient to observe, that the tax 
which the landlord pays, is a tax which he recovers from the 
tenant in the shape of a higher rent ; that a higher rent necessi- 
tates a higher price for produce ; and that in this manner the 
tax falls on the consumers of produce, that is, on the people, even 
the poorest. So it is that the nine-tenths are all taxed for the 
benefit of the one-tenth. But weak or disingenuous as this 
argument may be, such men as the Rev. Dr. McNeil, of Liver- 
pool, can wield it in his high histrionic fashion as if it settled the 
question. 

With regard to the argument from the Act of Union and from 
the Coronation Oath, it is, in our judgment, hardly worth refuting. 
The Act of Union no more debars us from displacing the Estab- 
lished Church, than it has debarred us from removing other things 
conditioned after the same manner, and which nevertheless we 
have removed. All compacts of that nature are sacred, except as 
the contracting parties shall see sufficient reason to dispense with 
them. In all cases, what Parliament does for a sufficient reason 
in one generation, it may undo for a sufficient reason in another. 
To deny this is to allege in effect, that the present should con- 
sider itself as so absolutely bound by the past as to subject the 
living to the dead in a manner which is literally monstrous, and 
to put an end to all possibility of improvement and progress. 

So with the Coronation Oath, it binds the king so far that he 
shall not by any separate act of his own destroy, or infringe 
upon, the Established Church of England or Ireland. But let 
him be called upon by a constitutional decision of the legislature 
to take that course, and then the violation of his oath would 
not be in giving his assent, but in refusing to give it. The 
Coronation Oath binds the sovereign to abstain from being a 
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party to illegal changes of any kind ; but it binds him to assent 
to such changes as shall be legally demanded. He is sworn to 
preserve the constitution, but to resist the clear will of Parlia- 
ment, would be to violate, and not to preserve it. 

We are further told, that Church property is a sacred bequest, 
which the State should conserve, and not meddle with in any 
other way. But it was the act of the State to transfer the 
wealth of the Catholic Church in Ireland to the Protestant 
Church which has come into its place. Now we think it strange 
that any man should be capable of saying, that the State was 
quite right in taking this property from the Papist, and in giving 
it to him, but that it would be open sacrilege to take it from 
him and give it to another,—to say, in fact, you may deal with 
‘Church property in any way you please, so that I am to*be the 
gainer, but never so as to cause me to be the loser ! 

Lord John Russell, in a speech on the ‘ Appropriation Clause,’ 
in 1835, showed distinctly that those who assert that Church 
property rests on the same foundation with private property, 
have themselves dealt with such property in a manner altogether 
inconsistent with that notion concerning it. 


‘The first is the assertion of the principle that the property of the 
Church ought not to be diverted from the uses of the Church to 
which it belongs. Ido not hold the opinion that this is private 

roperty, and that we can no more interfere with the revenues of a 
‘ides than with the estate of an earl. Mine, however, is not the 
doctrine of the right honourable gentleman opposite. If they 
made their stand on the question of private right ; if they said that 
ecclesiastical property shall not be disposed of otherwise than as it 
was originally desired or distributed, I could easily understand 
them,—but this is not their argument. They hold that the State 
may distribute Church property otherwise than as at present; that 
the State, for example, can take from a bishop and give to a rector 
or curate. Does that doctrine then, I ask, bear any resemblance 
whatever to the law which recognises private property? Does 
Parliament ever proceed on that principle in the latter case, and 
say, ‘‘ There are one hundred or two hundred great proprietors in 
this country, and it is expedient that wealth should be more equally 
distributed’? If Church property be private property, we cannot 
for a moment stop to inquire whether the Bishop of Durham has 
too much. We are satisfied it is private, and we cannot touch it. 
On what principle, then, do we proceed, and to what conclusion does 
our principle necessarily lead ? Lord Stanley proposed a bill which 
was passed into a law, which diminished the number of bishops in 
Ireland. The number was too great, and the funds were to be 
distributed—in what manner? To those next in order; to deans 
and chapters. But supposing there was enough for them, and still 
‘a surplus, what then? Why, it was to be applied to rectors, to 
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churches, and to glebe-houses. But it might also happen that the 
bishops had too great a revenue still, so that there would be a 
surplus after all these objects had been accomplished. How is it pos- 
sible to say that we can redistribute this property and yet not carry 
out the principle to its legitimate length, and distribute the surplus 
in a manner in which it may be most useful? On what principle 
do we go? Upon no other than this—that it is useful for the purpose 
of religious instruction that there should be a redistribution. And 
what do we come to next? To a principle totally distinct from and 
at variance with every law by which private property is affected. 
I maintain we can only do that on the grounds of public expediency, 
of public right, and of public advantage. If, then, I show that public 
right, public expediency, and public advantage require the appli- 
cation of some portion of these revenues to works of religious 
education and charity, where, I would ask, is the distinction between 
them? and how can the right honourable gentleman pretend that 
he holds that property more sacred than Ido? I confess that, to 
my mind, the right honourable gentleman and his colleagues have 
no ground to stand upon. On the one hand, they may stand on 
the notion of private property, and maintain the ecclesiastical 
revenues intact and inviolate to their original destination; or, on 
the other hand, admitting the right of Parliament to interfere, they 
must hold that for the benefit of the subjects of the realm, for their 


religious instruction, for the well-being and harmony of the State, 
it may so interfere.’ 


We go a step further, and say, if Government may redistri- 
bute such property for the public good, it may alienate it entirely 
when the public good shall be seen to demand it. If, in place 
of contributing to the good of the nation, times shall so change 
that it passes into the hands of a portion of the nation only, 
and that, it may be, a very small portion ; and if, in these cir- 
cumstances, it shall become utterly powerless in relation to its 
original purpose, engendering rivalries and enmities which 
imperil the public peace and safety, instead of conducing to the 
preservation of them, then we must maintain that the State 
may both justly and wisely alienate such property entirely. 
Now we hold that to this pass affairs have come in the case of 
the Irish Church. Moreover, since 1834, the Imperial Parlia- 


it. | ment has so far legislated concerning the property of the Irish 


Church, that the income of her clergy is £300,000 a year less 
than before that period. The extinction of the Irish Church- 
rate was a loss to the Church of an annual £60,000. By the 
Irish Tithes Act of 1838, one-fourth of the values of tithes was 
struck off, and allowed to pass into the pockets of the landlords, 
as the condition of making the remaining three-fourths more 
secure. If sanctity there has been in such property, that 
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sanctity has been violated, and with the joint consent of Whig 
and Tory. 

But the fall of the Church of Ireland, it is said, would bring 
an alarming crisis to the Church of England. In answer, we 
say, that the great concern of honest men is to be sure that the 
thing they do is the right thing to be done ; that point certain, 
they are content to leave the rest. If it should become clear 
that the Church of Ireland should cease to exist, it may also 
become clear that the Church of England should cease to exist. 
The defenders of the Church of England, however, sometimes 
affirm that the great reason assigned for the removal of the 
one Church, demands continuance for the other. Their language 
is—You say the Church of Ireland should come to an end as 
being the Church of a minority, then assuredly the Church 
of England should stand as being the Church of the majority. 
But it must be remembered that the opponents of the Church 
Establishment principle, do not rest their opposition to it simply 
on numbers. They regard the principle under all conditions as an 
error, and as an error which becomes a wrong and an oppression 
where it is imposed on those who dissent from it ; and the greater 
the number of those dissentients, the greater is the wrong. In 
Ireland, this form of wrong is presented in a manner the most 
extraordinary and unprecedented, and it is fitting for this reason 
that judgment should begin there. In England, the majority of 
the people who may be supposed to be, in any Christian sense, 
religious—the majority, we mean, of the people who worship at 
all—may be said to be with the Established Church. But the 
majority in this case would seem to be but a very bare one, and 
if the Church Establishment principle must always come as a 
hardship and a wrong upon dissentients, it must be a great 
wrong where the dissentients are very nearly one to one, and a 
wrong, of course, tenfold greater where they are as ten to one. 

No doubt some hardship of the kind implicated by the 
‘Church Establishment principle must come, and very often, from 
human legislation, if men are to live in society. Even in the 
freest communities the rule is with the majority, and minorities 
have to submit to its decisions. But it belongs to minorities 
to attemper the proceedings of majorities where it cannot 
control them. Minorities do not become nonentities by being 
minorities. They have claims, rights, which majorities are con- 
strained generally more or less to respect. But it should be 
distinctly observed, that religion stands apart from all merely 
social questions. It is concerned with higher things than body 
or ot It consists of spiritual apprehensions and spiritual 
aspirations, with which no secular legislature the world has yet 
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seen has been competent to deal. Nations hitherto have been 
worldly rather than religious, and their governments, as coming 
from them, have been like them, worldly rather than religious. 
Hence, all their legislation in respect to religion has been the 
legislation of the natural man in regard to the things of the 
spiritual man, but what the end must be in such a case we know 
from the highest authority. On the other hand, let a nation be 
spiritual enough to be capable of giving existence to a spiritual 
government, and that nation will know how to regulate its 
spiritual affairs without looking to its government at all on that 
matter. We admit, then, that if society is to exist, minorities 
must submit to majorities in all things merely social. But we 
take religion out of that category of things merely social. 
Religion is God’s domain, and He alone is competent to legislate 
concerning it. Hence, religious and enlighted men, while ready 
to give unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, are concerned 
to give unto God the things which are God’s. In all Church 
Establishments as hitherto existing, we see the spiritual men 
included in them consenting, for the sake of status and emolu- 
ments, to be governed by men who are not spiritual. To gain 
the things of this world, they become parties to a corruption of 
the things of the next. In this manner, Christianity comes 
down to the level of the earthly, in place of insisting on the 
elevation of the earthly to the heavenly. 

But some one will say—Only imagine the good old Church of 
England gone! Where should we be then? The nation would 
become a hotbed of sects, and intelligence and refinement 
would be handed over to the ministrations of ignorance and 
fanaticism, of self-appointed divines, and consecrated cobblers. 
We beg in reply to say, that if the dis-establishment of the 
English Church should lead to a great increase of sects, that 
Church must be the mother of them ; for as things stand, the 
other portion of the community is at liberty to split into sects to 
any extent that may be agreeable to its humour. Andas to the 
intelligent and refined among us, are we to suppose that these 
classes, including, as they always must, the most wealthy, would 
be really so powerless as not to be able to secure for themselves 
a ministry to their taste? Can any supposition be more absurd ? 
If they should leave it to the ignorance and fanaticism of society 
to supply the nation with its religious teachers, the case might so 
be ; but if the not-ignorant and the not-fanatical will only consent 
to be as their neighbours, by providing religious teachers for 
themselves, they would soon find probably that the new order 
of things would secure them against incompetency in their pulpits 
even more effectually than the old. Were the wealth of the 
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English Church dropped into the depths of the Atlantic to- 


morrow, that Church would no doubt soon show that she was 
no more in danger of dying from having lost her special status 
and emolument, than the Nonconformist Churches have been in 
danger of dying, to whom that status and emolument have never 
pertained. The vitality in the one case would surely prolaim 
itself as hardly less real than in the other. In the case supposed, 
accordingly, if the rich and the cultured should be offended by 
the unfitness of the ministry accessible to them, the fault would be 
wholly their own. They would only need to resolve that possible 
and reasonable provision should be made for it, and services to 
their mind would not fail them. The day may be distant in 
which the Churches of Ireland and England will cease to be, 
but were that event to come to-morrow, the heavens would not 
fall, the religious interests of the country would move on—yes, 
and prosper as they have not hitherto prospered. 


Arr. II.—(1.) The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By Epwarp, Earl of Dersy. London: John Murray. 

(2.) The Iliad of Homer, translated into Blank Verse. By Icnasop 
Cartes Wricut, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Books I. to XVIII. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

(3.) The Iliad: Book I. Translated by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstone. (Translations by Lord Lyrretron and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guapsronz). London: Bernard Quaritch. 

(4.) The Odyssey of Homer, in English Hendecasyllabic Verse. By 
Henry Arrorp, Dean of Canterbury. Books I. to XII. 
London: Longmans. 

(5.) The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Puitre Srannore Worstry, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


Homer has always been a favourite with English translators. 
The simplicity of the heroic time delights us, in days when 
science has armed ordinary men with weapons which Achilles 
would dread, and has conquered far greater difficulties of travel 
than any encountered by Odysseus. There is something of the 
spirit of the early world in a people whose travellers brave all 
perils to solve the problems of the Arctic Seas and of Africa’s 
‘ lion-haunted inland, and whose professional men find pleasant 
vacation amusement in climbing dangerous Alps. The life of an 
English country gentleman is probably not unlike that of Mene- 
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laus in Lacedzemon, or of Odysseus in Ithaca—a life of out-door 
occupation and sport, of magisterial business, of plentiful feast- 
ing. Cheiron, most just of the Centaurs, who first 


Els re dixacooivny yévos Hyarye deltas 
Spxov Kal Ovolas iAapads Kad oxhpar’ 


was apparently an Assheton Smith of those early times—a lover 
of horses, equitable dealing, and scientific knowledge, yet withal 
somewhat pugnacious. 

Among modern critics of Homer and his translators, three 
deserve notice. Rather more than thirty years ago, Sotheby 
entered the lists against Pope and Cowper as a translator of 
Homer, and gave occasion to Professor Wilson to write a series 
of imaginative essays on him and his predecessors. The Pro- 
fessor never doubted the personality of Homer. The blind man 
who dwelt at rocky Chios was as much a certainty to him as to 
the Delian virgins. Nor did he dream of investigating the 
antique myths brought together in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’—of 
identifying Leto with Eve, or finding any reflection of the Trinity 
in Zeus, Aides, and Poseidaon. What he did was, by means 
rather of a Homeric spirit than of mere scholarship, to judge 
with admirable fairness between the contending translators from 
Chapman to Sotheby ; and beyond and above this, to set Homer 
before the unclassical reader with such power and truth that a 
man with any leisure would feel disposed at once to begin learn- 
ing Greek for the sake of reading the ‘Iliad.’ Wilson was him- 
self a man who seemed as if he ought to have lived in the youth 
of the world; hence he introduced his readers to Achilles and 
Atrides, to Helen and Andromache, to hospitable Alcinous, and 
the beautiful Nausicaa, as if they were old friends of his own. 
To be such a critic, it is necessary to be a poet. 

About six years have passed since Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric 
criticisms were published. Their marvellous ingenuity and sub- 
tlety have been acknowledged universally. Perhaps Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work has not tended to make deeper or more accurate 
our conceptions of Homer and the heroic age; while certainly 
his mythological speculations are purely fantastic, baseless 
visions, pleasant to read and easy to forget. Still there are some 
valuable suggestions when he is dealing with the Homeric geo- 
graphy, with the poet’s ideas of beauty and of colour, and 


especially with the declension of the heroic characters. Every 
succeeding generation of the Greeks seemed less able to under- 
stand the greatness of Homer's characters, although his works 
were at the basis of their education, and his phrases formed their 


nguage. The Greek dramatists, great as they were, dwarfed 
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the Agamemnon, and Menelaus, and Odysseus of Homer. And, 
after many centuries, it was fated that Homer's characters should 
be recast by the only poet whom men admit to be his equal: so 
Shakespeare wrote ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ Coleridge was wont to 
name this play as an example of what he styled ‘ the pregnancy 
‘of the Gothic mind” ‘The old heroes,’ he said, ‘ seemed all to 
‘have gone to school again.’ If Shakespeare had read Homer in 
the original he would probably have invested the Homeric cha- 
racters with more dignity ; it was easily within his power. But 
an Englishman—even a Shakespeare—cannot be Greek ; and of 
this there is no better proof than the classicisms of Mr. Tennyson. 
The Laureate’s love of Greek poetry is a passion. His Ulysses— 
to take an example—is by his chief admirers deemed perfect ; 
yet what can be less Homeric, less Greek indeed, than the lines, 


‘ And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.’ 


Very beautiful are such expressions, but far remote from the 
Homeric simplicity. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of the 
Laureate’s poetry, as ‘ distilled thoughts in distilled words,’ is 
felicitously truthful. 

Mr. Arnold is the third critic whom it is necessary to notice, 
And he brings before us a momentous question : Is it possible to 
translate Homer in English hexameter verse? Before entering 
on this, a word must be said in reference to Mr. Arnold himself. 
He is a man of great poetic power; he is an acute thinker, and 
clothes his thoughts in a very noble style: but he seems lately 
to have taken to what tics called intellectual foppery. He 
wants to imitate in England the French Academy. He com- 
plains of the prevalent provincialism in English literature. He 
would like to form a clique of literary exclusives, whose opinions 
should be final. When his dogmatic teaching in reference to 
Homeric translation brought him assailants in Professor New- 
man, Mr. Spedding, and others, his reply bore the motto, ‘ Multi, 
‘qui persequuntur me, et tribulant me: a testimonis non 
‘ declinavi. Mr. Arnold seems determined to ignore the fact 
that an academic style is impossible among the English, who are 
by nature original. He longs for ‘a public force of correct 
‘ literary opinion, possessing within certain limits a clear sense 
‘ of what is right and wrong, sound and unsound, and sharply 
‘ recalling men of ability and learning from any flagrant mis- 
‘direction of these their advantages.’ Now, it is clear that if 
such ‘ force of opinion’ were academically established, it must of 
necessity represent the average level—which is a low level—off; 
literary thought. Hence any man of great originality would be 
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‘sharply recalled, just as the Jeffreys and Giffords of the past 
sharply recalled great poets whose works will last as long as the 
language. Here are five lines close to the commencement of one 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s most beautiful poems :— 


‘But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent.’ 


We easily imagine the author of ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ 
‘sharply recalled’ by his own Academy for ending three lines 
5 out of five with the word ‘tent.’ It is pleasant, however, to 
$s — observe that Mr. Arnold is inconsistent with himself. He goes 

on to say, that ‘any one who can introduce a little order into 
‘this chaos (of literary error) by establishing in any quarter a 
‘single sound rule of criticism, a single rule which clearly 
he —} ‘marks what is right as right, and what is wrong as wrong, 
he § ‘does a good deed.’ But where, a few pages farther on, he has 
18 B to deal with an opponent who lays down a rule about Homeric 
| translation, Mr. Arnold quietly sets him down with, ‘I dislike 
ice. B ‘to meddle with general rules. And this last is his true and 
>to & truthful instinct, since there are no general rules for literature. 
ing That a translation of Homer must be in ‘the grand style, 
and in English hexameters, are the theses to which Mr. Arnold 
iscommitted. That phrase—the grand style—is not felicitous ; 
itis too French ; but if Mr. Arnold means to say that Homeric 
translation demands a noble simplicity, there is no doubt that 
he is right. We cannot pause here to make the suggestive 
inquiry how far the dignity of a poet like Homer is due to our 
unfamiliarity with the vernacular language of the heroic age. But 
unquestionably Mr. Arnold is right in placing Homer in a very 
~ Edifferent class from the ballad-poets with whom he has frequently 
been compared. The ballad, in its most perfect form, belongs 
to a rude state of society—to a time when ideas were few. 
This cannot be said of Homer. His very existence is sufficient 
proof of a social development quite equal to that of Shake- 
speare’s time, though far simpler in its form. When examining 
he differences which exist between Homer and Shakespeare, 


narply 
MS-bre-existent literature. The ‘ omnes illacrimabiles’ who lived 
that ifhefore Agamemnon are for this reason forgotten. Homer 
aust of belongs to the zra before plagiarists—to the time when a man 
vel—Olhithout some touch of originality could not well be a poet ; 
yuld bend there is, consequently, in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ a Kesh: 
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ness which is not to be found elsewhere except in the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament. The solitary peaks of untrodden 
mountains, the mysterious depths of primeval forests, the 
waters of some silent sea unfurrowed by the keel, are the 
earthly things most like that early poetry. The great Alps 
have been scaled and barometrically measured ; the oaks of the 
world’s first forests have long ago led a new life upon the 
waters, leaving no sea untraversed ; hence it is as certain as if 
mathematically demonstrated, that all future poetry must find 
its beauty by being ornate rather than simple—must resemble 
the emerald lawn and brilliant flower-plots of a modern garden 
rather than the wild simplicity of the forest. Still, though we 
are far away from the morning of the world, though the shadows 
seem to lengthen, and the greater light to sink westward, we 
may freshen our thoughts with the song of those ancient bards 
who lived in simpler times. This the translators of Homer 
strive to do for the multitude. 

And now, as to the English hexameter. Opinions about 
it vary widely., Mr. Arnold is its professed defender ; but, 
as might be expected from a man with a good ear, he depre- 
cates hexameters of the Evangeline type. He hopes, in fact, 
that in time the English hexameter may become a natural and 
intelligible rhythm; at present it is scarcely more than a 
jingle. Lord Derby, with a fine dogmatism, charmingly charac- 
teristic of the Chief of the Tories, sets down the English 
hexameter as a ‘ pestilent heresy,’ and quotes. against its sup- 
porters Canning’s well-known line— 


‘ Dactylics call’st thou them? God help thee, silly one!’ 


Dr. Hawtrey has the reputation of having produced the most 
Homeric translation of an Homeric fragment. Thus it runs :— 


‘Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia; 
Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember. 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car—Polydeukes brave with the cestus— 

Own dear brethren mine—one parent loved us as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov’d Lacedeemon, 

Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through 

the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the Council of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened? 
So said she :—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 

There in their own dear land, their father-land, Lacedsemon.’ 


These hexameters have received from all quarters the praise 
they deserve ; but Dr. Hawtrey has since delivered his opinion 
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on the subject in the following terms :—‘I had once a notion— 
‘ but I now entirely disavow that heresy—that Homer might be 

represented in hexameters. I am now convinced that is 
‘a great error, and that our language is incapable of giving 
‘ naturalization to a metre in which rules of quantity are indis- 
‘ pensable.’ 

The Dean of Canterbury furnishes an example of conversion 
(or perversion) in just the opposite direction. In the preface to 
his translation of the first half of the ‘Odyssey’ he writes of the 
hexameter—‘It is not an English metre, and it never will 
‘be. All that has been done to naturalize it has entirely 
‘failed.’ But in a recent correspondence, which we have 
permission to use, Dean Alford writes:—‘I am inclined to 
‘think, notwithstanding what I have said about the hexameter, 
‘that probably the best English version of Homer will some 
‘day or other be in hexameters.’ Mr, Worsley, whose beautiful 
translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ in the Spenserian stanza, is perhaps 
the finest attempt ever made towards an English rendering of 
Homer, writes thus :—‘It seems to me almost a truism, that 
‘the absolutely fittest instrument for Homeric translation is, as 
‘Mr. Arnold has so ably maintained, the English hexameter.’ 
Mr. Worsley suggests that the English hexameter may be 
rendered more musical by generally using a spondee in either 
the fourth or fifth foot—preferably, perhaps, the fifth. Here is 
an example which he gives (‘ Odyssey,’ xii. 178), and in which, 
as it is a singularly beautiful and difficult passage, it may be 
useful to compare three forms of translation :— 


Mr. Worstey—Herameters. 


‘Me to the mast they bind, upright, with the coiling cordage ; 
Then on the benches sit, and the white sea lash with the oar- 
blades. 
When so near we came that a voice might be heard in calling, 
Lightly the bark clave on, and they not failed to discern it, 
But from the near coast came their sweet song pealing around me: 
Come thou hither and rest, Odysseus, glory of Argos ; 
Stay thy bark for a while, give ear to the Siren-singers. 
Never hath mortal man yet passed in a black ship from us, 
Ere he a strain first heard from the sweet shrill voice of the 
Sirens ; 
So he rejoicing goes in the light of a larger wisdom. 
Yea, all things we know which once by Divine appointment, 
Argive men and people of Troy were fated to suffer ; 
We know all that is wrought in the wide earth, feeder of all 
things.’ 
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Dean Atrorp—Hendecasyllabics. 


‘Then hand and foot they bound me to the vessel 
Upright, and to the mast the cables fastened. 
Then sitting, struck with oars the foaming ocean. 
When now we reached within the hail of voices, 
Swift pulling, them our sea-bound ship escaped not 
Thus past, and sweet and shrill they warbled : 
Come, famed Odysseus, come, Achzea’s glory, 
Thy vessel stay, and to our singing hearken : 
Never hath any in dark ship gone by us, 
But staid, sweet melody from our lips to listen ; 
Then went his way with joy, increased in wisdom. 
For all we know; whate’er in Troy the Argives, 
And Trojans too, by heaven’s appointment suffered ; 
And all that on the peopled earth hath happened.’ 


Mr. Worstey—Spenserian. 


‘ Then did they bind me by the hands and feet, 
Upright against the mast, with cordage strong, 
And each again retiring-to his seat, 
Smote the calm sea with furrows white and long. 
We, lightly drifting the blue waves among, 
Soon in our course such interval attain, 
As that the ear might catch the Sirens’ song. 
Nor did the swift ship moving through the main 
Escape them, while they sang this sweet soul-piercing strain. 


‘« Hither, Odysseus, great Achaian name, 
Turn thy swift keel and listen to our lay ; 
Since never pilgrim near these regions came 
In black ship, on the azure fields astray, 
But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed away, 
And in his joy passed on, with ampler mind. 
We know what labours were in ancient day 
Wrought in wide Troia, as the gods assigned ; 

We know from land to land all toils of all mankind.”’’ 


As Dean Alford has given up his hendecasyllabics, they require 


verse in Ital 
great works 


makes all the difference. 
seems to us that the Greeks ought to have discovered—rhyme, 
and the differential calculus. 
English is only to be tolerated when it diversities ordinary blank 
verse, especially in dramatic rhyming. But the hendecasyllabic 


no special criticism ; their monotony is really unendurable. The 
Dean was misled bythe beautiful effect of rhymed hendecasyllabic 


ian poetry, as the ‘Divina Commedia, and the 
of Tasso and Ariosto. But it is the rhyme that 
There are two things which it always 


The unrhymed hendecasyllabic in 
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terza or ottava rima is in English simply impossible. Of Mr. 
Worsley’s two translations we prefer the latter, though both are 
very beautiful. The last three lines of the Spenserian stanza 
are, though somewhat expanded, thoroughly true to Homer. 
Here is another brief passage |(‘ Odyssey’ xii. 234) in which Mr. 
Worsley’s hexameters are still more felicitous :— 


‘We then, sorely afraid, went up through the sea-pass groaning. 
Here in her cave lay Scylla, and there that wonder Charybdis 
Gurgled deep in her throat, and sucked up the salt-sea water ; 
Then, disgorging again, she frothed and spumed as a caldron 
oe in flame of fire, and the foam of her white steam-vapour, 
Shot from the raging deep, came down upon either summit. 

When she gurgled again, and sucked up the salt sea-water, 

Utter tumult stirred in the gulf, and the rock re-bellowed 

Fiercely and far with noise of a thunder of warring waters, 

And Earth’s slime appeared in the womb of her dark-blue 

chambers.’ 


Here the repetition of @aXasone aApuvpov vowp is admirably 
represented with an Homeric effect which no rhythm save the 
hexameter could give ; but the poverty of the English language 
has deterred Mr. Worsley from drawing the distinction between 
aveppoiBonoe and 

The English hexameter, which had been forgotten since 
Spenser’s days, came again into fashion when Voss and Goethe 
used the same rhythm in German for idyllic writing. One of its 
strongest opponents was Walter Savage Landor, who laughed 
contemptuously at the— 


‘Galloping hexameter, pentameter cantering after,’ 


and who, in his last volume (‘ Heroic Idyls’), published not long 
before his death, writes thus (we preserve his heterography) :— 


‘Porson was askt what he thought of hexameters written in 
English : 

‘Show me,” said he, ‘‘ any five in continuance true to the meter, 

Five bese a dactyl has felt no long syllable puncht thro’ his 
midrif ; 

Where not a trochee or pyrric has stood on one leg at the entrance, 

Like a grey fatherly crane keeping watch on the marsh at 
Cayster.”’ 


Arthur Hugh Clough was the most successful writer of original 
poetry in hexameters, and we can well remember the delight 
with which Oxford hailed his ‘Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,’ a 
long-vacation pastoral, about sixteen years ago. But this poem, 
and his subsequent ‘Amours de Voyage,’ were not dignified 
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enough fairly to test the rhythm ; they were by no means ‘in the 
‘grand style.’ In the former, indeed, he rioted in eccentric 
lines ; and, while such an hexameter as this,— 


‘Slumber in Liddell and Scott, O musical chaff of old Athens,’ 
is quite manageable, how is the craftiest of prosodists to sean— 
‘Ye unhappy statuettes, ye miserable trinkets’ ? 


But Clough’s poem, though no rhythmical model, has all the 
Homeric qualities ascribed to it by Mr. Matthew Arnold— out- 
‘of-doors freshness, life, naturalness, buoyant rapidity. Some 
of his hexameters, however, are only to be paralleled by that 
famous line of Catullus’s— 

‘Quis te lenirem nobis, neu conarere,’ 

which so horrified a distinguished German critic, that he 
exclaims: ‘Quid? vix oculis credas et auribus, invenitur 
‘ etiam versus, qui, natura numeri dactylici deposita, quinque 
‘deinceps spondeos continet et extremum modo trocheuwm. 
Five spondees and a trochee in one hexameter are certainly 
enough to disturb the rest of a lover of prosody. 

The most redoubtable of Mr. Arnold’s antagonists is Mr. 
Spedding, who maintains the utter impossibility of producing an 
English hexameter that can give the effect of the Greek. He 
gives— 

‘ Then straightway said in answer honest General Garibaldi,’ 


as a correct Homeric verse ; and triumphantly asks, what can a 
mere English reader make of this? And he introduces two 
imaginary gentlemen, A. and B., one of whom speaks in Virgilian 
measure, the other in that of Longfellow. 


A. 
‘Verses so modulate, so tuned, so varied in accent, 
Rich with unexpected changes, smooth, stately, sonorous, 
Rolling ever forward, tidelike, with thunder, in endless 
Procession, complex melodies—pause, quantity, accent, 
After Virgilian precedent and practice, in order 
Distributed—could these gratify th’ Etonian ear-drum ?’ 


B. 
‘How should Etonian ears that are trained in Virgil and Homer 
Follow a measure like that? Where, where are your dactyls? I 
counted 
Two in each line at most. Hexameter always in my time 
Stept on his dactyls along, like a toe-tripping queen of the ballet. 
Yours on accents false goes hobbling. Vain your endeavour 


Long to distinguish from short: long or short is all one to us 
English.’ 
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‘ Virgil my model is: accent, ceesura, division, 4 


His practice regulates; his laws my quantity obeyeth.’ 
B. 
‘ Longfellow most pleases me ; no trouble his quantity gives me, 


Each verse bounding along like a ship that bounds through the V4 


waters.’ 


This is a pleasant specimen of scholarly facetiousness ; but 
the question cannot be solved in this way. Mr. Munro, the He 
learned editor of ‘ Lucretius,’ who is at least as good a scholar as ip 
Mr. Spedding, replies that ‘the accent of the old Greeks and 
‘Romans resembled our accent only in name—in reality, was 
‘essentially different ;’ that ‘our English reading of Homer and 
‘Virgil has in itself no meaning ;’ and that ‘accent has nothing 
‘to do with the Virgilian hexameter. Thus widely differ the 
opinions of first-rate scholars, whence it is evident that each i 
man reads the rhythm of Homer in a way of his own. And we 
have seen that translators are equally at variance, Lord Derby 
and Mr. Wright considering the English hexameter an utter 
absurdity, while Dean Alford and Mr. Worsley consider it the 
metre in which Homer must inevitably be translated. On the 
whole, we agree with Mr. Arnold, that though the English 
hexameter is as yet an imperfect rhythm, the genius of a great 
poet may, and probably will, perfect it. It now resembles a 
mass of amorphous antimony, which awaits the crystallizing blow 
from the hammer of Hephestus. 


ny" 
Well may the boldest of translators confess failure at the very 
threshold of Homer. It may fairly be said that these six words 


have never been adequately renewed: perhaps they never can 
be. Here are a few examples :— 


CHAPMAN. 


‘ Achilles’ baneful wrath resound, O goddess, which imposed, 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks.’ 


Drypen. 
‘The wrath of Peleus’ son, O muse resound, 
Whose dire effects the Grecian army found.’ 
TICKEL. 
‘ Achilles’ fatal wrath, whence discord rose, 


That brought the sons of Greece unnumbered woes, 
O goddess! sing.’ 
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Pore. 
‘ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess! sing.’ 
CowreEr. 
‘Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleus’ son, Achilles.’ 
SorHesy. 
‘Sing, Muse, Pelides’ wrath, whence woes on woes 
O’er the Acheans’ gathered host arose.’ 
Lorp Derrsy. 
‘Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 
The vengeance, deep and deadly.’ 
Mr. Wricxr. 
‘The wrath of Peleus’ son, O goddess, sing— 
Achilles’ baneful wrath.’ 
Mr. GuapsTone. 
‘Of Achilles, son of Peleus, how the deadly wrath arose ; 


How the host of the Achaians rued it with ten thousand woes : 


Sing, O goddess !’ 


Of all these. renderings Cowper’s is certainly the most 
Homeric, because the simplest. Lord Derby and Mr. Wright 
have both resorted to a similar artifice in order to convey some 
idea of Homer’s musical fulness; the former translating 
ovAopévny by two epithets, while the latter repeats the word 
wrath. Mr. Gladstone, with greater boldness than any of his 


predecessors, altogether ignores the Homeric order. 


The Earl of Derby’s learned leisure has been well occupied, as 
the ‘Iliad’ has taken him only two years to translate. Mr. Wright, 
whose work is not yet complete, published his first six books five 
years ago. It is pleasant to be able to compare the Tory chief 


with the brilliant leader of the Liberals. 


The Earl’s declared 


object is ‘to infuse into an almost literal English version some- 
‘thing of the spirit, as well as the simplicity, of the great 
‘original ;’ and he chooses blank verse as the only metre which 
can ‘do full justice to the spirit and freedom of the various 
‘speeches in which the old warriors give utterance, without dis- 
‘ guise or restraint, to all their strong and genuine emotions.’ Let 
us test this by one of the finest speeches of Achilles Pelides— 


Lorp Derxsy. 
‘Thou sot, with eye of dog, and heart of deer ! 
Who never dar’st to lead in armed fight 
Th’ assembled host, nor with a chosen few 
To man the secret ambush—for thou fear’st 
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To look on death—no doubt ’tis easier far, 

Girt with thy troops, to plunder of hie right 
Whoe’er may venture to oppose thy will! 

A tyrant king, because thou rul’st o’er slaves! 
Were it not so, this insult were thy last. 

But this I say, and with an oath confirm, 

By this my royal staff, which never more 

Shall put forth leaf nor spray, since first it left 
Upon the mountain-side its parent stem, 

Nor blossom more; since all around the axe 
Hath lopp’d both leaf and bark ; and now ’tis borne, 
Emblem of justice, by the sons of Greece, 

Who guard the sacred ministry of law 

Before the face of Jove! a mighty oath! 

The time shall come when all the sons of Greece 
Shall mourn Achilles’ loss; and thou the while, 
Heart-rent, shall be all-impotent to aid, 

When by the warrior-slayer Hector’s hand 
Many shall fall; and when thy soul shall mourn 
The slight on Greece’s bravest warrior cast.’ 


Mr. Waicar. 

‘Drunkard, with eye of dog, but heart of deer, 
When did thy craven soul dare join the chiefs 

In open fight, or secret ambuscade ? 

Such risk were Geath to thee Safer tc roam 

The spacious cammp,.and rob.of their rowatd 
All who may dare oppese thy despot will. 
Rapacious tyrant—sitves thou goverkest,» 
Or else this insulf, king; had been‘thy’lasts 
Yet hear me now; a mighty oath I swear 

By this my sceptre, which hath never borne 

Or leaf, or branch, since in the mountains first 
It left its trunk ; and ne’er will bud again— 
Stripped by the unsparing axe of leaves and bark ; 
And such is held an emblem in the hands 

Of judges who uphold the laws of Jove. 

Yea, by this sceptre—oath inviolate— 

A day is coming when the Greeks shall all 

Long for Achilles, and thine arm prove weak 

To save thy people, falling fast beneath 

The slaughtering Hector. Then shall keen remorse 
Dart through thy inmost soul a bitter pang 

For honouring not the bravest of the Greeks.’ 


Mr. GuapsToneE. 
‘ Wine-beladen son of Atreus! face of hound, and heart of deer! 


Never hath thy spirit moved thee in the field to grasp the spear 


With the troops, nor with the chieftains watch and wait in 
ambush drear. 
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Well thou know’st it. Sooth, ’tis better far to plunder of his gifts 
Whosoever in the army thwarting thee his voice uplifts. 


Folk-devouring king! for surely mean are they that own thy 
sway ; 


Were they other, O Atrides, thou would’st sin thy last to-day. 
Yet a word shall now be spoken, and a mighty oath be sworn. 
By the sceptre that I brandish, that nor twig nor leaf hath borne, 
Since the time when on the mountain, from its parent stem ’twas 
torn, 
Nor — bear, since bark and foliage all around the knife hath 
shorn— 
Now the sons of the Achaians, set by Zeus to guard the right, 
Bear it on the seat of judgment—will I swear an oath of might. 
Time shall be, that for Achilles one and all the host shall long, 
When the hand of murderous Hector fells to earth a dying 


throng ; 

Vain thy grief to aid them ; skulking thou shalt tear with rage 
thy breast, 

That of all the bold Achaians thou didst put to shame the best.’ 


Of these versions we prefer Mr. Gladstone’s, as freer, more 
rapid, more poetical than either of the others. Mr. Wright 

gins more vigorously than Lord Derby, but his energy flags 
before the end of the speech. Neither sot nor drunkard fitly 


renders owoPapic, ‘heavy with wine ;” and Mr. Gladstone’s wine- 
beladew is pn awkward ppithet., his greatest mistake is in 
translating avdgoggvog by.murderoue, Hector, the hero-slayer, 
was £0 more #murcerer than he who taught us— 
‘ What long-enduring hearts could do, 
In that world’s-earthquake, Waterloo.’ 


Mr. Gladstone’s long sonorous metre carries the weight of the 

hexameter far better than blank verse, but it fails to give the 

effect of the hexameter. Nor indeed can any trochaic or iambic 

thythm reflect the multitudinous music of dactyl and spondee. 
There is in all ancient poetry no vision of the time 


‘When element and orb on acts did wait 
Of powers endued with visible form,’ 


equal to the apparition of Phcebus Apollo descending at the 
prayer of Chryses, and in some mysterious way becoming that 
terrible plague which for nine days and nights made havoc of 
the tented Greeks. Herein let us compare the rival three :— 


Lorp Drrsy. 
‘Thus as he prayed, his prayers Apollo heard. 
Along Olympus’ heights he passed, his heart 
Burning with wrath; behind his shoulders hung © 
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His bow, and ample quiver; at his back 

Rattled the fateful arrows as he moved ; 

Like the night-cloud he pass’d ; and from afar 

He bent against the ships, and sped the bolt, 

And fierce and deadly twang’d the silver bow. 

First on the mules and dogs, on man the last, 

Was pour’d the arrowy storm ; and through the camp, 
Constant and num’rous, blaz’d the fun’ral fires.’ 


Mr. Wricur. 

‘ Thus Chryses prayed: Apollo heard his prayer ; 
And from the Olympian heights descended swift, 
Angry at heart. Upon his shoulders hung 

' Quiver and bow; and as he moved in wrath, 
The arrows rattled. Dark he came, like night ; 
Then sat aloof, and winged a deadly shaft. 
Forth as it flew amid the ships beneath, 
With sound terrific twanged the silver bow. 
Mules and swift dogs he first destroyed, then smote 
The Greeks with pointed shaft; and pyres stood thick, 
Blazing incessant with the frequent dead.’ 


Mr. Guapstone. 
‘So he prayed. Apollo Phoebus heard his prayer. With anger 

stung 

From the summits of Olympus straight in downward course he 
flung. 

With his bow upon his shoulder, all compact his quiver hung ; 

As he swept along like nightfall in his scorn, his arrows rung. 

Then he sate, the fleet beholding from afar; then shot the dart. 

Loudly clangs the bow of silver, as the bitter arrows start, 

First the mules and hounds quick-footed, then the host of men to 
slay. 

Funeral pyres are flaming upward, thicker still from day to day.’ 


Mr. Gladstone’s first four lines are admirable ; the others not 
so good. Mr. Wright begins with more spirit than Lord Derby, 
and ends with less. Curiously enough, 0 & nie vuxri zouk baffles 
all three translators. ‘Like the night cloud he passed’— 
‘Dark he came, like night’—‘ As he swept along like nightfall’— 
are none of them Homer’s phrase. ‘ He came like night,’ says 
the Greek. It is, as was well shown by Professor Wilson, a 
transfiguration of the wrath of the god of day into an apparition 
murk as midnight. Of the old translators, Cowper is the only 
one who renders this literally, but in other respects his version 
is prosaic— 


Sewh erAayyh yéver’ apyupéow 
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is a noble line, which no translator gives in its full power. 
Sotheby is the best :— 


‘ Dire was the twanging of the silver bow.’ 


If clangour were substituted for twanging, this line would 
be perfect. 

Lord Derby renders the speeches of heroes far better than 
the narrative. In fact, as he is not a poet, but a great orator, 
this might have been expected of him. There is more of Achilles 
than of Homer about him. He would have fitly played his part 
without the walls of nveudecoa “IAtoc. And hereby the question 
arises, can any save a poet properly translate a poet? We think 
not. Wordsworth beautifully ascribes to the true poet— 


‘ The vision and the faculty divine.’ 


Now, although both the Earl of Derby and Mr. Wright have 
the versifying faculty—by which let it not be understood that 
their verse is equal to Mr. Browning’s or Mr. Tennyson’s—they 
have not the poetic vision. They are accomplished writers, but 
not poets. Hence Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ though almost dishonest in its 
mistranslation, is sure to be more popular than either of the 
new versions, because it is a poet’s work. Of Mr. Gladstone 
there is less certainty : some passages in this translation induce 
the reader to think that he has a touch of the divine art. There 
are times when Pope, without being true to Homer, easily shows 
himself a mighty poet; as in the reply of Achilles to his horse 
Xanthus :— 


‘Then ceased for ever, by the Furies tied, 
His fateful voice. The intrepid chief replied, 
With unabated rage—‘“ So let it be! 
Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 
I know my fate ; to die—to see no more 
My much-loved parents and my native shore— 
Enough ; when heaven ordains I sink in night— 
Now perish Troy !” he said, and rush’d to fight.’ 


The thesis which we maintain is, that none but a real poet 
can translate Homer ; and as when we come to the ‘Odfssey’ a 
translator will present himself who unquestionably is a poet, 
the thesis may to some extent be tested. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
might fitly translate Homer; not, however, in hexameters, in 
which he generally fails, although he has produced two lines 
which are perhaps the most thoroughly Homeric yet written’ :— 


‘ But let me lie dead, with the dark earth mounded above'me, 
Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of!’ 
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The e wherein Zeus pledges himself to Thetis (‘ Iliad,’ 
i. 524) “ raking the sacred honours of his head,’ as Dryden 
has it, is a difficult oneto render. ‘Curls ambrosial,’ ‘ ambrosial 
‘dews,’ ‘stamp of fate, and other similar phrases, have been used 
and used again by the old translators, until freshness seems 
impossible. But the rival three have perhaps conquered this 
difficulty. Let us see :— 


Lorp Dersy. 


‘ ¢¢ But thou return, that Juno see thee not, 
And leave to me the furth’rance of thy suit. 
Lo, to confirm thy faith, I nod my head ; 
And well among th’ immortal gods is known 
The solemn import of that pledge from me : 
For ne’er my promise shall deceive, or fail, 
Or be recall’d, if with a nod confirm’d.”’ 
He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows; 
Wav’d on th’ immortal head th’ ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.’ 


Mr. Wricnr. 


‘ « Go, lest she see thee here: 
My care shall be to compass thy desire ; 
And when I bow my head, accept the sign, 
Greatest among the gods—inviolate, 
Immutable, irrevocable pledge.” 
He spoke; and bending low his sable brows, 
Jove bowed assent. Around the immortal head 
Of heaven’s high king flowed down the ambrosial locks ; 
And vast Olympus trembled.’ 


Mr. GLapsToNE. 


‘ « But hasten out, 
Lest she see thee ; leave the matter in my hands to bring about. 
Well, so be it; to assure thee, with my head I give the sign: 
In the face of the immortals greater token none is mine: 
It recedes not, it misleads not, it shall stand accomplishéd, 
Whatsoever I assever with the nodding of my head.” 
Then beneath his raven eyebrows Zeus Kronion gave the nod, 
And the locks ambrosial started from the temples of the god : 
Huge Olympus reeled beneath him, root and summit, rock and sod.” 


Although ‘hasten oud’ is an unfortunate phrase, Mr. Glad- 
stone is here decidedly first. Mr. Wright comes next, Lord 
Derby’s version being unusually flat. ‘The furth’rance of thy 
suit,’ reads like an attorney’s phrase to some county court 
plaintiff ; and 


‘ Wav’d on th’ immortal heal th’ ambrosial locks,’ 
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is one of those old-fashioned inversions which belong to the pre- 
Wordsworthian era. It is difficult to comprehend why the Earl 
or his printer should persevere in an obsolete system of abbre- 
viation. Why are three vowels unnecessarily cut out in the 
line just quoted. Nobody reads wavéd ; and he must be very 
illiterate who cannot elide the former of two mingling vowels. 
Mr. Tennyson does the same, we are aware, and even in his 
anxiety to be consistent, has altered though into tho’ in several 
passages of his later editions ; but the habit is a bad one, spoil- 
ing the look of the text. Of far more importance is the 
adherence to Latin proper names, which Lord Derby and Mr. 
Wright have both determined on. See how the Zeus Kronion 
of Mr. Gladstone adds beauty to his version. The Earl says that 
‘though English readers may be familiar with the names of 
‘ Zeus, or Aphrodite, or even Poseidon, those of Hero, or Ares, 
‘or Hephestus, or Leto, would hardly convey to them a definite 
‘signification.’ Now, apart from the fact that our most popular 
poet has familiarized his readers with a good many Greek 
names, is not Dr. William Smith’s lesser ‘Dictionary of 
‘Biography’ a text-book in almost every ‘academy’ or ‘seminary,’ 
male or female, in these days of juvenile omniscience? Mr. 
Wright began with Latin names, and gradually altered some 
of them to Greek ; so we find Minerva in the first book, and 
Athene in the seventeenth. Probably he intends to obtain 
uniformity when a new edition is called for. The use of Latin 
names is entirely indefensible, seeing that the persons they 
represent are different. How wide the gulf between the bully- 
ing and cowardly Ares of the ‘Iliad,’ and the grave, stern, con- 
quering Mars, who made the followers of his son Romulus the 
lords of the world! 

Mr. Spedding advocates the octave rhyme as _ preferable 
to the hexameter for Homeric translation, and gives a brief 
example : ‘Iliad, i. 597 :— 

Mr. Speppine. 
‘ Therewith to all the gods in order due 
He poured sweet wine, and played the cupbearer ; 
And the gods laughed with all their hearts to view 
Lame Vulcan like a young page serving there : 
And so they feasted all the long day through, 
Till the sun set, and feasted well they were. 
To grace the feast his harp Apollo strung, 
And all in parts the sweet-voiced Muses sung.’ 


Lorp Dersy. 
‘ Then to th’ Immortals all, in order due, 
He minister’d, and from the flagon pour’d 
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The luscious nectar; while among the 

Rose laughter irrepressible, at sight 

Of Vulcan hobbling round the spacious hall. 
Thus they till sunset. pass’d the festive hours ; 
Nor lack’d the banquet aught to please the sense, 
Nor sound of tuneful lyre, by Phoebus touch’d, 
Nor Muses’ voice, who in alternate strains 
Responsive sang.’ 


Mr. Wricur. 


‘ Meanwhile he filled to each a brimming cup, 
Drawing sweet nectar from the golden bowl, 
And bore it round in order from the right; 
While inextinguishable laughter rose 
To see halt Vulcan puffing round the court. 
All day they feasted till the sun went down; 
Nor lacked their souls abundant festal cheer, 
Nor sound of harp—the soul-inspiring harp, 
Struck by Apollo, to whose notes divine 
The Muses with sweet voice responsive sang.’ 


Mr. GLapsTonE. 

‘ All the gods he deftly serving from the bowl sweet nectar drew, 
As from left to right he travelled step by step in order due. 
Then among the blest Immortals burst the laughter uncontrolled, 
When they saw divine Hephaistos limp along the halls of gold; 
So, until the sun’s declining, held they on carousing still ; 
Neither lacked the social dining, nor the lyre’s enchanted skill 
In the hand of great Apollo, nor the Muses, that rejoice, 

While he plays, to pour in answer liquid notes with sweetest voice.’ 


Mr. Spedding’s stanza is excellent for its beauty and ease; 
and, in the hands of a master, the octave rhyme has greater 
flexibility, greater power of rising and sinking with its subject, 
than any other English measure. It is the favourite stanza of 
humour, yet is quite capable of grave dignity and strong passion. 
Its recurrence of rhyme is a difficulty ; but the same difficulty to 
a greater extent has been completely conquered by Mr. Worsley, 
in translating the ‘Odyssey’ in Spenser’s stanza. “With so many 
possible metres, the public should be grateful to every capable 
translator who essays a new one ; and wonder may well be mixed 
with gratitude when a Chancellor of the Exchequer finds leisure 
to attempt only one book of the ‘Iliad’ in an untried rhythm. 
Before leaving Mr. Gladstone, we will make one more extract, in 
which he has been highly successful :— 


‘When the blazing sun had sunken, and the earth around was dark, 
Then they slept beside the stern-ropes of the swiftly-faring bark; 
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But when morning rosy-fingered early dawned upon the coast, 
Then they set to sea, returning to the great Achaian host. 
Worker from afar, Apollo sped them with a toward gale. 

Then they rigged the mast, and featly set aloft the gleaming sail, 
Saw it belly to the wind, and heard the wave’s exulting boom 
Round the bulwarks of the vessel as she ran careering home.’ 


Surely this is Homeric in its vigour and rapidity of motion. 
Mr. Gladstone scarcely varies his rhythm sufficiently, and this is 
especially necessary where the lines are long, and possess a 
sonorous monotony of their own. In the last line but one of the 
above extract the omission of the word and would be an 
improvement. 

Although in the quotations already given Mr. Wright has, on 
the whole, surpassed Lord Derby, this is by no means the case 
throughout. Our verdict, after careful comparison, is that the 
Earl is more vigorous, Mr. Wright more scholarly. Mr. Wright 
seems to flag in the later books, whereas Lord Derby’s wing is 
unwearied. Let us compare them farther on (‘ Iliad,’ xviii. 170), 
where Iris, swift-footed as the wind, arouses Achilles from his 
inaction :— 

Lorp Dersy. 

‘ “ Up, son of Peleus! up, thou prince of men! 
Haste to Patroclus’ rescue; whom around, 
Before the ships, is wag’d a fearful war, 

With mutual slaughter ; these the dead defending, 
And those to Ilium’s breezy heights intent 

To bear the body; noble Hector chief, 

Who longs to sever from the tender neck, 

And fix upon the’ spikes, thy comrade’s head. 

Up, then! delay no longer ; deem it shame 
Patroclus’ corpse should glut the dogs of Troy, 
Dishon’ring thee, if aught dishonour him.” ’ 


Mr. Wricxt. 


‘ « Arise, Pelides, thou most dread of men, 
And aid Patroclus, for whose body rages 
Before the ships a contest terrible ; 

While foemen slaughter foemen—these intent 
To save the body—those to drag it off 

To wind-beat Ilium—Hector most, who longs 
To fix his head, lopt from the delicate neck, 
High on a stake. Inactive lie no more; 

But rise; and let thy soul be shamed to think 
Patroclus should be sport of sages; for thou 
Wilt bear the insult of his injured corse.” ’ 


We confess that these trea wreodevra might be rendered 
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better than in either of these versions; but Lord Derby’s is 
certainly more spirited than his rival’s. 

The beauty and pathos of the ‘ Iliad’ culminate in its last book, 
“Exropoc Xvtpa, Wondrous indeed is the poet’s power in that 


interview between Priam and the terrible destroyer of his sons 
and his throne :— 


‘ « Think, great Achilles, rival of the gods, 
Upon thy father, ev’n as I myself 
Upon the threshold of unjoyous age.”’’ 


Doubtless the unrivalled chief, whose wrath had been so terri- 
bly avenged, thought then of fertile Phthia, and of the father 
whom never more he should behold. Beautiful exceedingly is 


the whole address of the sorrowful king to the dreadful hero— 
beautiful beyond all its final lines :— 


Gi oto Tis Bpotds 
madopdvoio ordua xeEip dpé-yerOat. 


‘ Since I bear 
Such grief as never man on earth has borne, 
Who stoop to kiss the hand that slew my son.’ 


Should it not be sons? Inthe reply of Achilles there is a line, 
which for pathos and dignity Mr. Arnold thinks without a rival, 
even in Homer, whose beauty the Earl has entirely missed :— 


kat ot, yépov, Td mply uty axovouev bABiov elvan. 

‘Nay and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we hear, happy.’ 
which Lord Derby translates— 

‘Much have we heard too of thy former wealth.’ 


It is in such passages as these that ‘the Rupert of debate’ is 
least successful: where Achilles vaunts his victory over the 
panic-stricken Trojans— 


‘On now the work of death! till, flying ye, 
And slaughtering I, we reach the city wall ’— 


or where he pitilessly repulses Hector with— 


‘Knee me no knees, vile hound! nor prate to me 
Of parents !’— 


e is successful beyond all rivalry. 
But either the ‘ Iliad’ or the ‘ Odyssey’ in English must be a 
em: wherefore the translator must be a poet. Neither the 
rl of Derby nor Mr. Wright can be so styled. Mr. Gladstone’s 
lestamur must be withheld till he achieves something more 
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decisive. The two translators of the ‘Odyssey’ now to be com- 
pared are both poets, though of unequal calibre. And the Dean 
of Canterbury has done himself injustice by his choice of 
rhythm. ‘If you think of my version as a fault,’ he writes, 
‘think of me as a penitent.’ The best introduction Mr. Worsle 
can have is the judgment on his translation of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, a critic not easily satisfied :—‘ Meanwhile Mr. Worsley— 
‘ applying the Spenserian stanza, that beautiful romantic measure, 
‘to the most romantic poem of the ancient world ; making this 
‘stanza yield him, too (what it never yielded to Byron), its 
‘ treasures of fluidity and sweet ease ; above all, bringing to his 
‘ task a truly poetical sense and skill—has produced a version of 
‘ the “Odyssey” much the most pleasing of those hitherto produced, 
‘ and which is delightful to read.’ Dean Alford and Mr. Worsley 
act on precisely opposite principles. The former offers a line for 
line version, and incurs the risk of some roughness to reproduce 
the very form and cadences of Homer. The latter holds that a 
translation may be at once true in the details and false in the 
sum, and strives to see visibly what Homer saw, and then, as | 
nearly as may be in the poet’s own words, to stamp this vision on 
the brain of ordinary men. For him it is a nobler success to 
represent the manner and the idea than ‘to copy the phrase. 
And he maintains, as we think with truth, that the very com- 
plexity of the Spenserian rhythm renders it a fitter measure for 
translating hexameters than many simpler metres. Fitter, for 
example, than the decasyllabic couplet, which keeps the ear 
unceasingly on the alert ; fitter also than old Chapman’s measure 
and than Mr. Gladstone’s, both of which have a long resounding 
march that reminds us of the hexameter, yet utterly fail to 
reflect the hexameter’s stateliness and epic power. The Spense- 
rian measure has a lofty music of its own, without those frequent 
‘shocks’ of rhyme which occur in any form of the couplet; and its 
Alexandrine endings, especially when the czesura is varied, echo 
the stately beauty of the hexameter. The more familiar cesura 
occurs in such lines as— 


‘Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass ;’ 


the other, which Spenser freely used and Byron unwisely avoided, 
is represented thus— 


‘More sweet than human music sweeps along the surge.’ 


Mr. Worsley has followed the great master of the measure in an 
abundant use of this closing cadence. 

If the same mind did not conceive the ‘Odyssey’ as well as the 
‘Tliad,’ it is the most stupendous of literary miracles. The deadly 
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archery of Phcebus Apollo, the fierce debate of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, fitly commence the great Epic of Wrath: while the 
Story of Suffering as aptly begins with the pity of the gods for 
Odysseus. All the other Fete who had not fallen before Troy, 
unhappy Atrides alone excepted, are dwelling afar from warfare 
and the waste of waters; there is ‘an almost melancholy peace’ ; 
the world rings not with the uproar of tremendous battle ; and 
Odysseus is unwillingly hidden in Calypso’s mysterious island, 
while blameless Penelopeia weeps in Ithaca. So, when Poseidon, 
the hero’s relentless persecutor, is afar among the Athiopians, 
most remote of men, there is converse in Olympus concerning 
Odysseus, Zeus pities Agamemnon : and then tears come, if god- 
desses may weep, into the marvellous eyes of yAavewmic “AOnyn, 
for the much-enduring wanderer who dwells with the fair-haired 
daughter of Atlas in the wooded isle where is the navel of ocean. 
At this point we may indicate one of the numerous trifling 
difficulties which perplex translators of Homer. What is the 
meaning of yAave@me? Lord Derby says ‘blue-eyed’; Mr. 
Wright, ‘ bright-eyed’ ; Mr. Gladstone, ‘flashing-eyed’; Dean 
Alford, ‘grey-eyed’; Mr. Worsley, ‘stern-eyed.’ Pliny says 
‘ cwsti, quales sunt felis, leonis, et noctuce oculi.’ ‘Cat-eyed’ 
would scarcely do, nor even ‘owl-eyed’; though Pallas Athene 
loved the owl, and certain mysterious London journalists have 
lately attempted to rehabilitate that sagacious bird. The dilated 
pupil, the flashing light in the very depths of the eye, which are 
noticeable in lioness or pard, seem to have been indicated by 
Homer’s epithet. But how is this meaning to be given in 
English? ‘This is but one of the numberless insoluble problems 
which beset the conscientious translator. 

Let us follow Telemachus to Pylos, whither Athene leads him, 
and where he finds in ‘nine green theatres’—as Sotheby finely 
renders évvéa Spat—nine companies of five hundred men, 
each company sacrificing nine coal-black bulls to Poseidon. And 
there is Nestor—how old? Will Fynes Clinton or Lepsius or 
Bunsen tell us what age the venerable son of Neleus had reached 
when Telemachus came to ask tidings of his father? Helen 
must have been about eighty, we suppose, at this period: if so, 
how old was the Gerenian horseman? Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, in his search for centenarians, never encountered anything 
like this. But Nestor is as full of life and vigour as when he 
fought with Ereuthalion; and, having told Telemachus what 
little he knows about Odysseus, speeds him on his way to the 
city of Menelaus, the old chieftain’s youngest son, Pisistratus, 
being charioteer. 
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‘Then did he lash the horses, and they twain, 
Forth from the Pylian gates adventuring, 
Flew onward with their whole heart to the plain. 
The yoke between them all day long they swing. 
The earth is wrapt in cloudy covering.’ 


That swift ceaseless swing of the yoke is thoroughly Homeric. 
Sunset finds the travellers at hollow Lacedemon with man 
caverns, where auburn-haired Menelaus has a double nuptial 
feast. His daughter Hermione, beautiful as golden Aphrodite, 
is to marry none other than Neoptolemus, son of that Achilles 
who broke the battalions of heroes. Neither of our translators 


find fit English for pn&jvwp ; with one it is war-renowned, 
with the other merely brave. The Spartan king does not know 
Telemachus, whom he overhears admiring the gold and electron, 
silver and ivory of his resounding Galls; but he earnestly ex- 
claims that he would be content with a third of his wealth if 
only the heroes were alive who fell before Ilion. This is a fine 
passage, wherewith the translators may well be tested :— 


Dean Atrorp. 


¢ Would that a third part only were my portion 

Of all, and those were safe, who then were slaughtered 
In the broad Troas, far from pastured Argos, 
Whom I, regretting and bewailing ever, 

Oft, in my palace sitting, for a season 

Satiate my soul with grief; then for a season 
Repose: short spell of sorrow fills the spirit. 

Far less the rest lament I, though for them too 

I mourn, than one whose memory taints my slumber 
And food: for none so suffered of the Achzeans 

As toiled and bore Odysseus; nought procuring 

But sorrow for himself, and woes unending 

For me, his absence mourning: nor aught know we 
Touching his life or death. The old Laertes, 

Be sure, bemoans him—and his prudent consort— 
And son, whom lately born he left behind him.’ 


Mr. Worstey. 
‘Yet gladly would I in my place enjoy 
Even but a third part of the wealth ye see, 
So they were living whom the wars in Troy, 
Far from this knightly land of Argos, did destroy. 


‘ Here in these halls I sit and still bewail 
The fallen, and one time my soul I steep 

. In sorrow, and one time my weepings fail. 
Soon hath enough the man that drinketh deep 
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Heart-bitterness and woe. All, all I weep; 

And yet not all lament so much as one— 

Whom to remember robs my eyes of sleep, 

My lips of good; since of the Achaians none 
Hath ever toiled as he, Odysseus, toiled and won. 


‘ His was the fate to suffer grievous woe, 
And mine to mourn without forgetfulness, 
While onward and still on the seasons flow, 
And he yet absent, and I comfortless. 
Whether he live or die we cannot guess. 
Him haply old Laertes doth lament, 
And sage Penelope, in sore distress, 
And to Telemachus the hours are spent 

In sadness, whom he left new-born when first he went.’ 


This is not an easy passage to translate, and it is one in which 
Mr. Worsley seems too paraphrastic, although thoroughly poetic. 
Here follows an attempt in the metre of Mr. Gladstone’s 
choice :— 


‘Would that in my ample palace but a third the wealth were 

mine 

So were safe the men who perished on the plains of Troy divine, 

Far from our horse-feeding Argos! Mourning for them, one 
and all, 

Ofttimes sitting in my palace all the past my thoughts recall : 

Now I feed upon my sorrow, now I willingly forget : 

Chilling grief right swiftly satiates. But one man I weep for 

t 


ye 

a others, and his memory makes me hate my food and 
ep: 

No Achaian wrought and suffered like that wanderer of the deep, 

Great Odysseus. It was destined care and toil his lot should be, 

And an unforgotten sorrow is his destiny to me. 

Long hath he been absent; no man knows if living now or dead : 

Weep for him the old man Laertes, and the partner of his bed, 

Wise Penelope, and likewise young Telemachus who lay 

On the breast, a new-born baby, when the hero went away.’ 


What wonder that young Telemachus held before his eyes the 
purple mantle,and wept! For he had never since his babyhood 
beheld that illustrious father whom Nestor, Patriarch of the 
Greeks, whom Atrides, lord of Lacedemon and husband of 
Helen, so loved and worshipped. And Menelaus beholds him 
weeping, and imagines who the young man must be. But lo, 
Helen enters : and see how the unerring poet paints the woman’s 
unerring instinct of recognition :— 
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Dean Atrorp. 


‘Know we, O Menelaus, who these boast them 
To be of mortals, who have sought our palace ? 
Shall I say false, or true? my spirit prompts me. 
Ne’er have I one beheld so like another 
Of men or women (as I gaze I wonder) 
As this youth to the son of great Odysseus 
Telemachus, whom he left new-born behind him, 
When for my sake, the shameless one, the Achzeans 
Thronged to the towers of Troy, fierce war exciting.’ 


Mr. Worstey. 


‘ Zeus-nurtured Menelaus, know we who 

These that our house have entered boast to be ? 

Shall I in speaking hit the false or true? 

But, howsoe’er, my soul constraineth me— 

For man nor woman did I ever see 

So like—I gaze in wonder—as this same 

Is like the young Telemachus whom he, 

Odysseus, left, when for me, void of shame, 
Warring to Troia’s walls the bold Achaians came.’ 


Whereupon Menelaus is also recognizant, and sees in the feet 
of Telemachus, in his hands, in the glance of his eye and the 
curl of his hair, the reflex of his old comrade in arms, and wishes 
that he could have founded for Odysseus a city in Argos, so 
that they twain might have dwelt nigh each other to the coming 
of death. Here is a fine instance of Homer's anticipative power. 
How many a time in these later days two loving friends have 
a to dwell near each other, inseparable associates! and 

ow seldom has anything of the kind been possible! From the 
days of Atrides and Laertiades, of David and Jonathan, fast 
friendship seems to have ensured separation. 

Menelaus, as we know, had no news for his visitor ; and, in the 
true Homeric spirit, much weeping was followed by a good 
supper, and then Helen, resolved upon a tolerably pleasant 
evening, gave them some mysterious medicament :— 


Dean ALForD. 


‘Meanwhile new cares inspired the heaven-born Helen ; 
Into the wine they drank a drug infused she 
Bland, anodyne, of woes oblivion bringing, 
Of which whoe’er hath drank, in goblet mingled, 
All day no rolling tears his cheek shall moisten, 
Not e’en if death his father struck and mother, 
Nor if his brother, or his son belovéd 
Were smitten with the sword, and he beheld it. 
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Such potent drugs possessed the heaven-born Helen, 
Kindly—by Polydamna given, Thén’s consort, 
Egyptian matron, where the earth in plenty 

Bears drugs, some noxious, some of healing virtue ; 
There each in skill of medicine all the nations 
Excels, for all the race are Pon’s offspring.’ 


Helen’s Nepenthe. 315 a 


Mr. Worstey. 


‘Then Helen and the child of Zeus strange things 
Devised, and mixed a philter in their wine, 
Which so cures heartache and the inward stings, . 
That men forget all sorrow wherein they pine. a) 
He who hath tasted of the draught divine 
Weeps not that day, although his mother die 
And father, or cut off before his eyen 
Brother or child beloved fall miserably, ie 

Hewn by the pitiless sword, he sitting silent by. i. | 


Drugs of such virtue did she keep in store, | 
Given her by Polydamna, wife of Thon, 1G 
In Egypt, where the rich glebe evermore 
Yields herbs in foison, some for virtue known, 
Some baneful. In that climate each doth own 
t Leech-craft beyond what mortal minds attain; 
Since of Pzeonian stock their race hath grown. 


oS She the good philter mixed to charm their pain, 

30 And bade the wine outpour, and answering spake again.’ i: 
1 
: The first of Mr. Worsley’s stanzas exhibits him in his most 
ve felicitous mood. It would be hard to find a more perfect piece 

ad of translation. But we have delayed too long among the 


he beauties of the fourth book ; let us travel with the Argicide to 
ast Ogygia, and read the only minute description of scenery which 
Homer has deigned to give us. Here we may quote the render- 


he ing of a most picturesque poet, which Professor Wilson deemed 
od the best extant when he wrote :— 


=] 


Lzicu Honrt. | 


‘He said; and straight the herald Argicide 
Beneath his feet the feathery sandals tied 
Immortal, golden, that his flight could bear 
O’er seas and lands, like waftage of the air ; 
His rod, too, that can close the eyes of men 
In balmy sleep, and open them again, 

He took, and holding it in hand, went flying ; 
Till from Pieria’s top the sea descrying, 

Down to it sheer he dropped, and scoured away 
Like the wild gull that, fishing o’er the bay, 
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Flaps on, with pinions dipping on the brine ; 

So went on the far sea the shape divine. 

And now arriving at the isle, he springs 

Oblique, and landing with subsided wings, 

Walks to the cavern ’twixt the tall green rocks, 
Where dwelt the goddess with the lovely locks. 

He paused ; and there came on him, as he stood, 
-A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all the while, 

And sang a lovely song, that made him hark and smile. 
A silvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 
Poplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 

In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 

And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued waterfowl. 
The cave in front was spread with a green vine, 
Whose dark round bunches almost burst with wine; 
And from four springs, running a sprightly race, 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refreshed the place ; 
While all about a meadowy ground was seen, 

Of violets mingling with the parsley green : 

So that a stranger, though a god were he, 

Might well admire it, and stand there to see, 

And so admiring, there stood Mercury.’ 


Now, although this version of Leigh Hunt's is very picturesque, 
and he questionless had a keen vision of Calypso’s island-cave, it 
seems strange to us that Professor Wilson should have tolerated 
its un-Homeric quaintness. Homer is always natural and 
simple: Hunt, at his best, was jaunty and affected :— 


‘ Thither coming, an Immortal in the beauty would delight ; 
There the herald Argeiphontes stood, and marvelled at the sight.’ 


This is pretty much what Homer says at the end; but Leigh 
Hunt (in this not unlike Tennyson) distilled Homer’s ideas 
through a medium which gave a flavour of his own. A pleasant 
flavour perhaps ; but Homer, above all poets, is flavourless. He 
does not offer you wine, however exquisite, but pure clear water 
from a primeval well. His keen sight saw things as they were ; 
his simple speech told what he saw; and the result was the 
highest poetry. We have since obtained much lower poetry by 
means much more complicated. Modern companies contrive to 
supply through their pipes considerably worse water than we 
used to drink at the wayside wells in our boyhood. 

The maiden princess, Nausicaa, beautiful as a young palm by 
the altar of Apollo in Delos, is the heroine of Homer’s most 
idyllic picture. To her in her sleep descends Athene, in form 
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like the daughter of Dymas, Phzacian admiral, and sends her 
forth to the river to wash the linen of the palace. There is sin- 
gular beauty in the passage (‘ Odyssey,’ vi. 41) which describes 
Olympus, whither the goddess returned ; and here we can com- 
pare with the Englishmen a translation by a fine Roman hand :— 


Lucretivs. 
‘ Apparet Divém numen, sedesque quiete, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet.’ 


Dean Atrorp. 
‘This having said, the grey-eyed goddess vanished 
To Olympus, where they say the gods dwell ever 
In safety : never wind disturbs, nor wets it 
Shower, nor floats near the snow: but cloudless blue 
Invests the top, and white light plays around it. 
There dwell the blessed gods in joy for ever. 
Thither Glaucopis fled, the damsel counselled.’ 


Mr. Worstey. 

‘ Forthwith, her rede delivered, the Stern-eyed 
Did to the mansions of Olympus go. 
There, as they tell, the gods securely bide 
In regions where the rough winds never blow, 
Unvisited by mist or rain or snow, 
Veiled in a volant ether, ample, clear, 
Swept by the silver light’s perpetual flow; 
Wherein the happy gods from year to year 

Quaff pleasure. ‘To those bowers Athene made repair.’ 


Here Mr. Worsley has produced a very perfect picture of that 
serene abode of divinity ; and now in imagination we follow the 
princess and her maidens in the lofty, well-wheeled waggon to 


‘The fair-flowing river, 
Which feeds good lavatories all the year.’ 


Hither Athene has led the Wanderer, after his dreary voyage 
from the secret isle of Calypso. Shipwrecked and naked, he 
has hidden among the olive-brakes by the river-side ; and the 
need of succour drives him to risk affrighting Nausicaa and 
her damsels, as a lion by hunger is driven to attack a well- 
guarded homestead. The whole scene, to the end of the sixth 
book, is full of simple beauty. We refrain from all quotation, lest 
we should be tempted to quote too much. In Mr.Worsley’s hands 
‘OdSvesiwe cic Pataxac is a perfect poem. 
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However frequently one may have read Homer, it is each 
time with a fresh surprise that his immense genius, always 
natural, always resourceful, is recognised. Thus, when Odysseus 
is entertained by Alcinous, and the lyrist Demodocus sings 
before them. First, he tells how Hephaistos revenged himself 
on Ares and Aphrodite—the most humorous passage in Homer. 
But at the banquet, Odysseus asks for a song of the wars in 
Troy, and the bard tells of the fatal horse, and the sacked city, 
and how Odysseus and Menelaus sought Helen in the house of 
Deiphobus. And the Hero, remembering those old days, weeps 
as his good friend Menelaus often wept for him. Hence, most 
naturally, the Pheacian chieftains suspect that there is good 
reason for the stranger’s weeping at the calamity of the Argives. 
And so we are brought to the story—most romantic of all 
stories—which Odysseus has to tell. Here let us take a 
translation from an older poet :— 


CowPEr. 


‘ Alcinous! o’er Pheeacia’s sons supreme ! 
Pleasant it is to listen, while a bard 
Like this, melodious as Apollo, sings. 
The world, in my account, no sight affords 
More gratifying than a people blest 
With cheerfulness and peace, and palace throng’d 
With guests in order seated, and regaled 
With harp and song, while plenteous viands steam 
On every table, and the cups with wine 
From brimming beakers fill’d pass brisk around. 
No lovelier sight I know. But thou, it seems, 
Thy thoughts hast turn’d to ask me whence my groans 
And tears, that I may sorrow still the more. 
I am Utysszs !’ 


Cowper is too often prosaic, as in such phrases as 


‘The world, in my account, no sight affords 
More gratifying’ — 


which might have been uttered by any bucolic orator at an 
agricultural dinner, and certainly does not do justice to the 
silver syllables of Homer’s sweetest speaker. Otherwise, this 
opening of the ninth book is preferable to the versions of 
his later rivals. But this blind Demodocus, like to the gods in 
voice, was he Homer’s portrait of himself— 


‘Whom the Muse loved, and gave him good and ill; 
Ill, that of light she did his eyes deprive, 
Good, that sweet minstrelsies divine at will 
She lent him, and a voice men’s ears to thrill’? 
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Circe Conquered. 


There is a beautiful passage in the Homeric ‘Hymn to the 
‘Delian Apollo,’ thus rendered in Coleridge’s ‘ Introduction’ :— 


‘ Virgins! farewell—and oh, remember one 
Hereafter, when some stranger from the sea, _ 
A hapless wanderer, may your isle explore, 
And ask you, maids, of all the bards you boast, 
Who sings the sweetest, and delights you most— 
Oh, answer all—“ A blind old man and poor— 
Sweetest he sings—and dwells on Chios’ rocky shore !”’’ 


Let us pass on, untempted by the Cicones, and ‘the mild- 
‘eyed melancholy lotos-eaters,’ and the terrible Cyclops (whom 
Dean Alford will call Cyclop), and the floating island of olus 
Hypotades, and the lofty Lestrygonian city, whose climate per- 
plexes the scholiasts, and come to the island Aiaie, where dwelt 
the daughter of the Sun; a wondrous legend, beautifully 
recoined in Milton’s ‘ Comus ’— 

‘That moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave’ 


preserved the Hero from the Enchantress, though he fearlessly 
drank her magic wine, 


‘ The red creaming liquor 
Strown with dark seeds.’ 
Let Odysseus tell the story, with Mr. Worsley’s aid :— 
‘ “ Now to the stye, and with thy comrades sleep !” 
But my sharp steel unsheathing from my thigh 
On the enchantress, as in rage, I leap, 
Armed, with the flash of murder in mine eye. 
She, screaming, clasped my knees, in dread to die— 
‘“‘ Who then art thou ?” she cried : ‘‘ Where is thy place, 
Thy parents, who these philters canst defy ? 
Never before did lips of mortal race 
Drink of this cup, and still retain their former grace. 


Thy breast alone a charmless heart doth hold. 
Art thou Odysseus?” ’ 


Even so. The false goddess, like the cruel Cyclops, had at 
length met the unconquerable man of whom antique prophecy 
had told. Her magic vanquished, she is his ally, and helps him 
to visit Hades, to consult the soul of the Theban Tiresias. An 
episode of awe is that Nexvia of the eleventh book. Anda 
mysterious prophecy that of Tiresias, with his strange ordinance 
to the Hero, having slain the suitors, to wander afar inland till 
he should reach the land of men to whom the sea was unknown, 
and there to sacrifice to Poseidon. Peaceful, however, the close 
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of the prediction, which none but Mr. Tennyson have dared to 
doubt 
Dean 
‘Then home return, and sacred hecatombs offer 

To the immortal gods who heaven inhabit, 

To allin turn. Then to thee from the ocean 

Shall come a painless death, which shall remove thee 

Softly, in hale old age ; while round thee prosper 

Thy people. Such the truth which I foretell thee.’ 


Mr. Worstey. 
‘ Then return home, and sacred hecatombs 
To the immortal gods in order due, 
To all and each that dwell beneath the domes 
Of heaven, present; and lastly shall ensue 
Thy calm death, wafted from the billows blue ; 
And thou shalt fall in a serene old age, 
Painless and ripe, with nothing left to do, 
While a blest people at thy gates engage 
Thy sovereign care. Such future my true lips presage.’ 


The Laureate’s ‘Ulysses’ is a beautiful poem; but we are 
content with Homer’s vision of the much-enduring Wanderer 
dying a calm death amid a happy people, having made his 
peace with Poseidon. Both our translators make the death of 
Odysseus come from the sea: Tiresias told him that he should 
die 2 addcg—quietly on the firm earth. At least there seems 
no good reason for the other rendering, beautiful as it is. The 
Homeric Odysseus was no roamer ‘with a hungry heart,’ in the 
‘Tennysonian sense—he hungered not for change but for home. 
Nor was Telemachus 
‘ Centred in the sphere 
Of common duties :’ 


so like was he to his famous father that Helen and Menelaus 
recognised the very curl of his hair, the very flash of his eye; 
and young as he was, did he not achieve his full share of that dire 
destruction which came upon the suitors? Besides, Odysséus 
had no need to 
‘ Touch the happy isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew :’ 


for he had seen him in Hades, and had been unable to give him 
tidings of blameless Peleus, but had so eloquently described how 
Neoptolemus 


‘ Drenched his fierce iron in the fiery van 
Of conquest,’ 
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that the soul of swift-footed acides strode with mighty strides 
through the meadows of asphodel, joyful in the glory of his 
son. All these things considered, we decline to allow even Mr. 
Tennyson to shake our faith in Homer. 

But the hospitable Phacians help Odysseus to his home, 
incurring thereby the long-prophesied vengeance of Poseidon, 
who changed to a stone the returning ship, and hid with hills 
the city of the ship-famed people. In this last half of the 
‘Odyssey’ we have no one with whom to compare Mr. Worsley. 
But one or two extracts shall show his power. Here is the 
Hero’s reply to the taunts of Eurymachus (xviii. 365) :— 


‘But he: “ Eurymachus, I would we twain 

In the spring season, when the days are long, 
Each with a well-curved scythe might strive amain, 
Fasting till even, where the grass grew long— 

Or there were oxen fiery-eyed and strong, 

Both filled with pasture, of like strength to bear, 
Hard to be tired, both fearless, and both young, 
The ground four acres, and a sliding share— 

Soon should you see if I the furrow can cleave fair. 


‘Or should Kronion stir up war to-day, 

And lend me helm and shield and javelins twain, 

Then should you mark me in the foremost fray, 

Nor chide my belly in such scorning strain. 

Great man thou seemest, and a rude disdain 

Art carrying among paltry men and few ; 

But, were Odysseus to come home again, 

Soon would the wide space of those doors to you 

Seem in the huddling flight too narrow to squeeze through.” ’ 


The passage, so characteristic of Odysseus, in which Eury- 
machus is told that he deems himself great only because he has 
associated with few men, and those not excellent, is not fully 


brought out by Mr. Worsley. Let us try a version in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s metre :— 


‘Then replying said Odysseus, ‘‘O Eurymachus, if we, 
When he tape are to in spring-time, and the grass is on the lea, 
Both might have well-curving scythes, so to strive till eventide, 
Fasting ever, where abundant grass is on the meadows wide ; 
Or if there were noble oxen, sleek and massive, fodder-filled, 
Both one age, one strength, no slight one,and four acres to be 
illed. 


till 
Yielding to the share, then fairly should’st thou see my furrow 


made. 
Or this day if by Kronion war were stirred, and I arrayed 
With a shield and spears, and helmet all of brass upon my brow, 
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Soon among the first fore-fighters mingled would’st thou see me 
now. 

Then with greed thou would’st not taunt me. Very insolent art 
thou ; 

Cruel also is thy spirit ; great thou think’st thyself and bold, 

For thy comrades are not many nor of virtues manifold. 

But if to his land returning came Odysseus, well I know 

Those wide gates were narrow for thee, flying through the portico.’ 


The long ballad-lines hold more than the hexameter, in con- 
sequence of the many-syllabled character of Greek words. Mr. 
Gladstone’s translation of the first book of the ‘ Iliad’ is, to use 
a financial expression concerning a great financier’s try, 
about 114 per cent. shorter than Homer's. In using the English 
hexameter the difference would of course be greater. 

We pass on to the Trial of the Bow (xxi. 404) :— 


‘Thus spake the suitors in their foolish scorn, 
But wary-wise Odysseus curiously 
Eyed the great bow, and all through wood and horn 
Found it a perfect weapon and worthy to be borne. 


‘ As when a lyrist, who sweet song doth know, 
Round a new peg the twisted gut doth hang 
And strain it to the pitch, so he the bow 
Strung without pain, and gave the nerve a twang ; 
And in a low tone beautifully it sang, 
Voiced like a swallow. Then the suitors all 
Deep in their spirits felt a piercing pang, 
And each man’s face changed colour in the hall ; 
And in the height Zeus thundered, as a sign to all. 


‘Much did Odysseus in his soul rejoice, 

For that the sowof deep-wiled Kronos sent 
Thunder, the omen of his glorious voice. 
Then from the table a bare shaft he hent ; 
But in the quiver all the rest lay pent, 
Soon to be tasted by the Achaian crew. 
He the fleet shaft against the centre leant, 
And laid the notch upon the nerve, and drew. 

Straight flew the dart, and pierced the iron rings all through.’ 


Mr. Worsley is forced into diffuseness by the exigencies of 
thythm and rhyme ; forced sometimes, though rarely, to be un- 
Homeric, as in the word crew; but the last three lines are 
admirable. The following version errs on the side of condensa- 
tion 


‘Thus the suitors spake—Odysseus wary-wise the mighty bow 
Weighed and looked at everywhere: a skilful harper even so 
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Stretches on new pegs his harp-string, twisted entrail of the sheep : 

With such ease Odysseus deftly bent the bow, and music deep 

As - * re voice it uttered when his right hand tried the 
chord. 


Great grief fell upon the suitors; pale grew each Achaian lord: 

Loudly thundered Zeus that moment, showing signs. Laertes’ 
son 

Much rejoiced to hear the omen from divine Kronion won. 

Then he took a swift-winged arrow on the table lying free : 

Lay within the hollow quiver all the others, soon to be 

Shafts of death to the Achaians. On his elbow this he placed, 

And, still seated, drew the bowstring. Forth the strong shaft 
sped with haste 

Through the rings of all the axes, from the first ring to the last, 

Ay, and — the door beyond them that brass-weighted arrow 
passed. 


And so came on the terrible catastrophe, when 


‘ Stript of his rags then leapt the god-like king 
On the great threshold, in his hand the bow 
And quiver, filled with arrows of mortal sting ;’ 


and, by help of Athene, was victorious over the suitors. If 
reading Homer did for us nothing else, it is infinitely delightful 
by its realization of the great fact that in the morning of the 
world men felt more clearly than we can hope to feel the 
existence of Powers which guided events. Athene helps 
Odysseus to conquer all obstacles, and at length to slay his foes. 
She also urges young Telemachus to seek his sire. Professor 
Wilson characteristically remarks:—‘Old Rap [Rapin] likewise 
‘thought honour, duty, and nature ought to have moved Tele- 
‘machus to seek tidings of his father, without the instigation or 
‘guidance of a goddess. This acute remark cuts in pieces the 
‘whole poetry of Homer, and makes shreds and patches of 
‘the whole Greek religion.’ To the Greeks indeed, honour, 
duty, and nature were not endowments of humanity, they were 
Powers. 


‘The old man who, clearest-soul’d of men, 
Saw the wide prospect, and the Asian fen, 
And Tmolus’ hill, and Smyrna’s bay, though blind,’ 


saw also Athene with the marvellous eyes restraining the 

passion of Achilles and helping Odysseus through his trials. In 

these times, men of science should read Homer. The tempta- 

tion of science is that it leads the student to forget the principal 

power on whose action its laws depend. He traces result after 

result of some great generalization, and in the strong fascination 
No, LXXXII, 
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of knowledge forgets how little he really knows. Wondrous 
are the deductions from the elementary laws which regulate the 
motion of the spheres, but an ever-active will must sustain those 
laws. Inorganic chemistry is full of marvellous developments : 
we note down the laws which guide them, but are apt to forget 
that there is something behind the law. Organic chemistry has 
developments more marvellous still ; for here we encounter the 
influence of that mystery called Life, of which we only know the 
outward manifestations. Rising higher, we encounter the 
greater mystery of Soul ; but when we strive to discover the 
limits of its action, we find no end, in wandering mazes lost. It 
would be easy, if this were the place, to indicate many specu- 
lations of modern science which show that the speculator prac- 
tically ignores the unseen Powers, whose workings he can only 
observe and reason upon. When Wordsworth exclaimed— 


‘I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn ’— 


he gave poetic expression to the longing all men sometimes 
feel to forget mere material developments, and to come face to 
face with the Powers whereby they are wrought. The older the 
world grows the less we have of insight, the more we are fettered 
by the materialism of a nature infinitely fertile, and full of 
possibilities which centuries cannot exhaust. But Homer may 
help us to some freshness of thought, and it is well to hear his 
Sirens sing 
‘ The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago, 
He heard and he knew this life’s secret 
I hear and I know. 
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Arr. IT.—(1.) Die Christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung in threr 
geschiehtlichen Entwickelung von der dltesten Zeit bis auf die neueste. 
Von Ferpryanp Curistran Baur. Tiibingen. 1838. 

(2.) A History of Christian Doctrine. By W.G. T. Sxepp, D.D. 
Two Vols. Vol. II. Book V., History of Soteriology. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1864. 

(3.) 4 Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from 
the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By James 
Donatpson, M.A. Vol. I. The Apostolical Fathers. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1864. 

(4.) The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans. With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By the Rev. 
Bensamin Jowetr, M.A. Two Vols. Vol. Il. Essay on 
Atonement and Satisfaction. 


(5.) & Anselmi. Cur Deus Homo? Libri Duo. Williams & 
Norgate. 1863. 


WE do not boast that the statement of our dogmatic beliefs is 
entirely uninfluenced by the thoughts of those who have passed 
on before us into the blessed life. It would be contrary to the 
very nature of things, and disloyal to our holy lineage, to main- 
tain that our interpretations of Scripture and of consciousness are 
independent of the earnest questions and hard-wrought solutions 
proffered in their turn by Fathers and Reformers, Schoolmen 
and Puritans, Gnostics and New Englanders. There is too 
much brotherhood, reverence, and humanity in us for such a 
boast. It is true that occasionally we have been favoured with 
a statement of Christian doctrine which might lead an ignorant 
reader to the belief that Arius and Pelagius, Anselm and 
Aquinas, Luther and Calvin, Maurice and Jowett, had never 
stated a thesis which required explanation, nor started a diffi- 
culty which needed adjustment. Such an endeavour to enlighten 
us does, if honestly pursued, require great learning, in order to 
be sure that the analytical process has not been disturbed and 
prejudged by traditional interpretations and the spirit of the 
partisan. A knowledge of the history of Christian doctrine is 
a wise safeguard in the study of the lively oracles. By it the 
student learns the genesis of many of his favourite ideas, finds 
that some of his most familiar expressions bear the brands of 
some age-long strife, and that many of the weapons he uses so 
freely were forged in the furnace of a now extinct controversy. 
If Christian doctrine professes to be a generalization of Scrip- 


ture, the history of that doctrine is essential to the exposition of 
its truths. 
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It cannot be denied that philosophy has been unobservedly 
and unconsciously employed in moulding the form and govern- 
ing the expression of many of the great doctrines of the Church. 
It becomes the duty of the student carefully to watch this subtle 
influence. It is obvious to the most superficial thinker that the 
antagonism of unbelief and heresy has proved the most powerful 
stimulus to the formulation of positive dogma; and we cannot 
appreciate our common peeweeiogy without reverting to the 
circumstances when our fathers were compelled to define with 
ever-increasing accuracy the faith they held. The history of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ is full of instruction on this 
point ; and the great work of Dorner on that subject has been a 
detailed and conclusive proof of the reality and unity of the 
faith of the Church on this momentous theme. Theory after 
theory was propounded by opponents of the Catholic doctrine 
who could not see their way to hold the perfect humanity 
of the Christ together with the absolute unity of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The efforts failed, and the answer 
of the truly Christian consciousness was a credo which in- 
volved no complicated hypothesis of the Divine nature, no 
fresh fact in these supernal regions of thought and activity, 
but simply professed to generalize the statements of Scrip- 
ture, leaving their verification to the enlightened conscious- 
ness and history of mankind. When we are summoned by 
modern enemies of the doctrines of the Godhead to examine our 
history and see how our ideas date from St. Athanasius instead 
of St. Paul and St. John, or when the enemies of the evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement review its history and tell us that we 
cannot trace it further back than to St. Anselm—we are dis- 
posed to accept the challenge, and to inquire into the work of 
the theologians of other ages, and to see for ourselves whether 
they have added to the word of God in their eagerness to main- 
tain and defend the faith of the Church, and whether we are 
indeed resting the burden of our souls on their additions to God’s 
truth, or on Him who is the way, the truth, and life. 

We are indebted to the authors, the titles of whose Works are 
placed at the head of this article, for very important contributions 
to the study of Christian doctrine. In Dr. Shedd’s able and 
lucid volumes we are favoured with the results of extensive 
reading and the analysis of a patient and devout thinker. Hold- 
ing firmly to the great Puritan theology, he has shown a mas- 
tery of moderr German speculation; and while his pages are 
not burdened with copious notes, or enriched with the laboriously 
collated extracts with which Hagenbach or Gieseler favour us, 
the gist of the controversies are well indicated. We shall have 
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frequent reason to refer to a portion of Dr. Shedd’s valuable 
work as we proceed. Mr. Donaldson’s volume is rich in promise. 
The critical sketch of the literature which he reviews is admira- 
bly done; and his style is singularly free from blemish. He 
has confined his first instalment to the Apostolic Fathers, and 
we trust he will be encouraged by the reception he meets with to 
complete his great undertaking. If, however, he deals with 
both literature and doctrine in the succeeding volumes, and on 
the same scale, the lifetime of man will hardly render it pos- 
sible for him to complete his task; and his work will expand into 
a library. We ardently wish, moreover, that he had not so soon 
made an opportunity to desert the region of the critical historian 
in order to assail evangelical believers with reflections on the 
unimportance of the prime articles of their holy faith. The 
liberality and learning, the general fairness and clearness of his 
illustrations, are worthy of all praise. Itis not astonishing that 
the most accurate scholars should sometimes trip. Thus, Mr. 
Donaldson (p. 146) tells us, on the authority of Origen, that 
Clemens Romanus, in his ‘ Epistle to Cor.’ c. xxxiv., quoted, ‘Eye 
‘hath not seen and ear hath not heard, &c.,’ from the ‘ Reye- 
‘lation of Elias,’ now lost, and returns again upon the state- 
ment, in proof of the fact that Clement does quote from 
apocryphal sources as Holy Scripture.* 

The great writer, F. C. Baur, the Patriarch of the Tiibingen 
school of theological criticism, has furnished the opponents of the 
evangelical doctrine of the atonement with a vast arsenal of 
carefully wrought weapons of attack. Gifted with a prodigious 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical literature, and prepossessed with 
many strange theories of the genesis of thought on religious sub- 
jects, he has endeavoured to force his theory of development on 
the various writers whom he reviews, and as doctrine is sup- 
posed to develop by perpetual accretion from without, he waves 
a magic wand over the literature and history of the past, and 
brings gradually forward the elements of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, as though successive generations were discovering that 
which they had known from the beginning. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Hagenbach and Professor Jowett, that Dr. 
Shedd, Archbishop Thomson, and others, have made ample use 
of his materials in discussing the early history of the doctrine 
of the atonement. Dr. Priestley+ attempted to prove that the 
Ebionites of the first and second centuries were the only true 


* This is more remarkable, as Hefele’s note is—‘ in V. T., Isa. lxiv. 3, 4—heec 


iisdem apicibus invenies, sed pcene ad verbum reperiuntur apud 8. Paulum 
*1 Cor. ii. 9.’ 


+ ‘History of Early Opinions.’ 
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Christians ; and Gibbon has introduced in the elaboration of one 
of his consummate sneers the same suggestion, that the faith of 
the Church in the divinity of the Son of God was a fanciful 
accretion of later ages, and had no foundation in earliest Scrip- 
ture; and we admit that could it be proved that any doctrine 
which we hold is the mere development from external accretions 
of human ideas, that if the modern origin of our opinions can be 
proved, they must then be dealt with by the summary pro- 
cesses of science and philosophy, and cannot demand our assent 
as revealed truth. The revealed relation between the death of 
Christ and the forgiveness of sins, and the quality of the suffer- 
ings of the Godhead, have excited every kind of antagonistic 
criticism, and this kind among the rest. 

Some theologians have restricted the atoning work of Christ 
to his mysterious union with the Father, and confined the 
reconciliation between God and man to the fact of the incarna- 
tion of God in Christ. 

Many have added to this the possibility, yea, the necessity 
of a human participation in the twofold nature of Christ, and 
affect to satisfy the yearnings of the guilty conscience by com- 
manding the poor human soul to become one with God, as 
Christ was one with the Father, and to cry in its dire agony 
and terrible mystery, ‘Not my will, O God, but thine be done.’ 
Others reduce the magnitude of the Saviour’s sacrifice to an act 
of heroic self-devotion, the human parallel to which act is 
essential to salvation ; and these comforting philosophers would 
and do, go to dying men, and bidding them offer up themselves 
as living sacrifices to the Father’s will, tell them that in this 
act of theirs, of which Christ has sublimely given them the 
prototype, though every godly man of a age has shown 
them how to imitate it, there is the reconciliation, the atone- 
ment, the salvation, the redemption of which the Bible speaks. 
Others who have less reverence for Christ, and have only seen 
in him the mere Man, the Teacher, the Prophet, have vehe- 
mently resisted with different degrees of disingenuousness the 
great Scriptural doctrine of the innocent suffering for the guilty, 
as contradictory to the moral sense, abhorrent to God’s justice, 
and ruinous to the soul of man. 

Very numerous have been the theories adopted by different 
writers in modern times to explain this great mystery of love 
and righteousness ; and very varied have been the explanations 
of Holy Scripture by speculative thinkers in different epochs of 
the past history of the Church. 

There is one obvious line of demarcation which separates two 
elasses of thinkers upon this subject from one another. 
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(1.) There are those who hold, on the authority of Scripture, sus- 
tained by that of their own self-conscious need, that Christ accom- 
lished in the atonement which he made for sin a work which 
it would have been impossible for man to have done for himself, 
that the atonement is an objective fact in the government of 
God, a thing wrought independently of man, and that irrespec- 
tively of the human consciousness, sympathy, faith, it made an 
end of sin, and brought in an everlasting righteousness. 
(2.) There are those who hold that the atonement is, on the other 
hand, strictly and essentially a work wrought in the conscious- 
ness, heart, and life of man; that it is subjective in its region 
of operation, in its commencement and fulfilment ; that it knows 
nothing of the causes or grounds of the reconciliation between 
man and God, but is entirely occupied with the promotion of 
Christ-like feelings and actions; and that these feelings and 
actions are the atonement. Those who maintain the objective 
aspects of the atonement are quite ready to admit, nay, they 
strongly maintain, the subjective character of this great work of 
Christ. Those who say that God has wrought for us in Christ 
what it would have been impossible for us to have done in our 
strength or holiness are equally emphatic in their maintenance 
of the fact that there is a great work wrought iv us by the 
same indwelling Christ, when we appreciate, acquiesce, rejoice 
in the will of God; but there are large numbers of those who 
maintain the second of these interpretations who do so to the 
exclusion of the first, who repudiate any circumstance or con- 
sideration as forming part of the atonement, except that which 
may be brought under the form of some subjective change. 
Whatever contributes to bring about reconciliation between 
God and man is of importance commensurate with the personal 
result it produces. Thus, repentance, resignation, obedience, 
and trust are treated as the ground of forgiveness. Those who 
lay emphasis on this view do most ree repudiate as 
inimical to common sense, as repugnant to moral consciousness, 
and as of theological rather than Scriptural origin, the entire 
representation which sees in the government of God any revealed 
or involved necessity for the suffering of the Son of God. The 
extremes meet. Those who fancy themselves the broadest of all 
thinkers on this and kindred themes here agree with the most 
exalted section of Calvinists in limiting the operations, and effica- 
city, and meaning of the atonement of Christ to those, and those 
exclusively, who attain through the Spirit of Christ a measure 
of sanctification which makes them as Christ was, one with God. 
Excluding the objective work of Christ, and all the govern- 
mental sanctions of infinite love, from their philosophy and their 
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version of Scripture, they cannot discover any relation between 
the infant and the Christ. His blood has not been shed for 
any who are not melted by it into reconciliation with God, and 
the great community of Spirits gathered from Infancy and 
Heathendom, and the vast concourse of troubled men who have 
known no peace, whose life has been a battle with weakness, 
and who have only hoped in mercy, and strained their feeble 
glances into a mysterious light that dazzled them, are 
without hope, without reconciliation, without an atonement. 
There is no subjective Christ for these; and the blood of 
sprinkling, the great High Priest, the Advocate with the Father, 
are ideas incompatible with the moral sense of these philoso- 
phers. They have been much disposed of late to charge upon 
evangelical believers the ugly folly of having accepted from the 
Schoolmen, the Reformers, and New England divines, their 
doctrine of the atonement. By them St. Anselm’s ‘ Cur Deus 
‘ Homo ?’ has been called into wondrous prominence.as the true 
fountain of the common and all but universally accredited 
doctrine. We propose to deal briefly with a portion of this 
argument, to decide historically whether what we regard 
as essential to the Christian faith be the mere hypothesis of 
theologians or the revelation of God. If the theory of Anselm 
or Edwards, of Socinus or Maurice, introduces new elements into 
the discussion, and makes a new demand upon our faith unsus- 
tained by the word of God, then we cannot accept such theory 
without renouncing the fundamental principle of our theology. 
But if any theory of the atonement is proved merely to have 
modified the form in which a truth can be stated; if the 
hypothesis charged with novelty can be shown to have simply 
combined into one statement other and related statements of 
Holy Scripture and unquestionable facts of consciousness ; and 
if such theory does not ignore or repudiate the testimony of 
conscience, but recognise its awful witness and melancholy 
voice, we need not say that such a charge of novelty will not 
disconcert us. 

We are strongly advised by some writers to be content with 
Scriptural language, and to leave all theory on the real relation 
between the forgiveness of sins and death of Jesus to the School- 
men and the Puritans. Weare delighted to hear from Professor 
Jowett, ‘that we can live and die in the language of St. Paul 
‘and St. John; there is nothing there repugnant to our moral 
‘sense.’ * We earnestly wish he had not, after saying this, 
immediately proceeded to eviscerate some of their words of all 


* ‘St. Paul’s Epistles to Galatians, Thessalonians, and Romans.’ By B. 
Jowett. Essiy. ‘ Atonement and Satisfaction,’ vol. ii. p. 589. 
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meaning, and to throw confusion over many of the most solemn 
declarations of Christ and his apostles, with the forlorn hope 
of getting rid of the idea of the vicarious and expiatory character 
of the death of Jesus. Granting that an atonement which was 
not a practical union of God and man, as well as a governmental 
one, would not correspond to the teaching of the apostles, it 
seems to us purely Quixotic to maintain that the doctrine of the 
atonement, as the apostles left it, is only a pictorial exhibition of 
the way in which man is to save himself. 

It must be freely conceded that the scientific definition and 
development of the doctrine of atonement were not effected 
until after some centuries had passed away. The attention of 
theologians and of the Church was distracted from the theme by 
the discussion of the great questions of ‘The person of the Son 
‘of God,’ ‘The procession of the Spirit,’ of ‘The effects of 
‘the fall upon human nature.’ The great fact was, moreover, 
never questioned, so as to demand conciliar adjudication. Age 
after age the truth of the relation between the death of Jesus 
and the forgiveness of sins was taken for granted, and is pre- 
supposed where it is not expressed. Speculations on some 
portions of the subject did not acquire the importance which 
other doctrines and speculations possessed, and no great heresy 
on this momentous subject drew from the Church definitions of 
its faith. The sacramentarianism which reduced to a strict 
form the application to the soul of the life and blood-shedding of 
Christ rendered men comparatively incurious as to the method 
of his government. Those who had no theory then to account 
for the mystery of the Eucharist, even though it fell short of 
transubstantiation, might well be content without theory to 
account for the admitted revelation of Christ as at once a sacri- 
fice, a ransom, a curse, a Priest, a King, the Reconciler and 
Mediator between God and man. 

Considering the great stress which has been laid upon the 
work of St. Anselm, in originating what is termed the modern 
doctrine of atonement, and the aversion with which that doc- 
trine is met by certain critics, who would show us what they 
imagine to be the more excellent way of the earlier Church and 
the pre-Anselmic divines, we propose to devote a few pages to 
the consideration of the doctrine of the Church between the 
time of the apostles and that of St. Anselm of Canterbury ; and 
we will then examine the ‘Cur Deus Homo?’ with the view 
of showing what elements, if any, were introduced by its author 
which were new to the consciousness of Christendom. It 
would be interesting to trace the influence of Anselm on suc- 
ceeding ages, and follow the development of the doctrine to the 
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present day. For the present we shall content ourselves with 
the earlier portions of this history. We are not anxious for 
the issue of this investigation, nor are we careful to defend all 
that has emerged in the controversies of later times. The 
main stress of recent assault has been felt in the region to which 
we have referred, and to that we address ourselves. 

F. C. Baur, in his ‘ Versdhnungs/ehre,’ and Professor Jowett, 
who in this matter follows too closely the Tiibingen divine, 
pass by the so-called Avosrotic Farners with the simple but 
weighty concession that there is ‘abundant recognition of the 
‘ sacrificial and redemptive death of Christ in the writings of 
‘ this period ;’ and that a vigorous effort was made by the early 
ecclesiastical writers to bring out the objective certainty and 
historic reality of the sufferings of Christ in opposition to the 
Gnostic heresies of Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, and others ; 
as well as in reply to the simply Jewish position assumed by 
the so-called Ebionites. 

The Gnostics resolved the sufferings of the Son of God either 
into the Doketic, unreal suffering of a Divine Being, or into the 
suffering of the mere man Jesus; and in either case they did not 
attribute an objective redemptive value to the agony of the 
Christ. Thus Basilides (a.p. 125) recognised the actual suf- 
fering of the man Jesus, and did not hesitate to admit, even in 
this case, that suffering presupposed guilt in his nature. He 
laid great stress, according to Clemens Alexandrinus,* on the fact 
that the Divine justice will not allow that one being should 
suffer for another; and urged that all suffering is the sign of and 
expiation of personal offences ; that no sin could go unpunished ; 
and that the sufferings and death of infants were the result of 
sins committed in some previous state of existence—so that our 
modern disbelievers of the expiatory sacrifice of Christ date, 
according to their own showing, from Basilides rather than 
from Barnabas, from Gnostics rather than St. Paul.t Valen- 
tinus expressed more explicitly than Basilides that the sufferings 
and death only touched the psychical Redeemer, and that 
the heavenly Softer ascended from the cross unharmed to 
the bosom of the Pleroma. Marcion taught the doctrine 
that the Logos assumed a phantasmal form, which seemed 
only to suffer on the cross. Valentinus and Marcion, and 
their various followers, sought in other ways than through the 
atoning death of Jesus to receive the warrant and grace of 

forgiveness. The Judaizing spirit that infested the early Church 


* Strom. iv. f. 506. 
+ Neander’s ‘History of the Church,’ vol. ii. p. 106. Shedd’s ‘ History 


‘of Christian Doctrines,’ vol. ii. p. 205. See Norton’s ‘Genuineness of the 


‘Gospels,’ vol. ii. p. 538. 
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scorned the idea that Christ had fulfilled the law for man; so 
that the wild speculations of the Gnostics and the cold scepticisms 
of the Ebionites alike demanded an explicit reiteration of the 
great Scriptural doctrine on the part of Catholic Christians. 
It is easy to find in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, also 
in Justin and Tertullian, clear recognition of the truth which 
had suffered from the speculations of these heretical sects. 

Some writers of the Evangelical School are quite ready, too 
ready, as we take it, to admit that the omaiie doctrine on 
this great subject is loosely held and imperfectly expressed by 
the early Fathers.* The vigorous attempt made by Daillé, in 
his celebrated treatise on ‘The Right Use of the Fathers ;’ by 
Bishop Middleton, and in later times by Mr. Isaac Taylor, to 
discredit the authority and wisdom of those early divines, who 
were receiving a dangerous and almost idolatrous veneration, 
deserves our most serious consideration. But while we would 
exonerate ourselves from the charge, on the one hand, of 
despising the testimony of the early Fathers to apostolic 
doctrine, or, on the other, of taking for granted that modern 
evangelical Protestantism must be found in their writings, or 
of presuming to judge them by our own theological standards, 
it is not without interest that we discern in these fragmentary 
utterances of the early Church the indications that the great 
truth, which seems to us written with a pen of fire in the letters 
of Paul, was as dear to them as to us. Mr. Donaldson suggests 
that the Evangelical School may be wrong ‘in asserting that 
‘it is necessary for a man to believe in Original Sin, in the 
‘Trinity, the Atonement, and similar dogmas, before he can be a 
‘Christian,’ on account of the comparative silence of the 
Apostolic Fathers on these great doctrines;+ and he thinks, and 
we here agree with him, ‘ that an earnest study of the writings 
‘of the devoted martyrs and champions of Christianity would 
‘be of immense importance to the Evangelical School, as true 
‘brotherly sympathy with them would not only increase that 
‘fervent alk which God is blessing in the remarkable revivals 
‘of our day, but would lead them to extend the hand of fellow- 
‘ship to many an earnest brother for whom Christ died.’ It is 
in this spirit that we would watch the spirit that was striving 


in the early ages of. the Church, and estimate the degree of the 
silence to which he refers. To this we now turn. Mr. Don- 
ildson (p. 233) presents the substance of the teaching of the 


‘Epistle of Barnabas’ on the doctrine of Christ with considerable — 


* Dr. Bennett’s ‘Theology of the Early Christian Church,’ pp.,152, 31- 
&e. 
+} ‘ History of Literature and Doctrine—Apostolic Fathers,’ p. 65. _ 
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ability and fairness. He thinks that the passage, ‘ Thou shalt 
‘love him that made thee, and glorify him that ransomed 
‘thee from death,’ refers to Christ. He tells us that of the 
purpose of the death of Christ Barnabas speaks most explicitly : 
‘ Christ died on account of our sins,’ (c. vii.) ; ‘ that his wound 
‘might give us life ;’ ‘that he might make death void ;’ ‘ might 
‘ exhibit the truth of a resurrection, and demonstrate that he 
‘ would come to judge the world.” But Mr. Donaldson urges 
that we have no means of knowing how the writer of these 
passages thought the sacrifice of Christ operated to the taking 
away of sins. Still is it not clear, from the following passages, 
that Barnabas did identify the deliverance wrought by Christ 
with his vicarious sacrifice? Thus he says (ec. v.), ‘ The 
‘ Lord condescended to deliver his body to death, that by remis- 
‘sion of our sins we might be sanctified, and this thing is 
‘ effected by the shedding of his blood ;’ and he then quotes 
Isaiah liii. 5, 7. Inc. vii. he adds, ‘ Christ presented his body 
‘as a sacrifice for our sins, that the type of Isaac sacrificed on 
‘the altar might be fulfilled ;’ and a comparison is instituted 
between the two goats of the day of atonement and the death 
of Christ. In c. xii. the comparison of the brazen serpent is carried 
into details, and referred to Christ. 

Clement of Rome, in his ‘Epistle to the Corinthians,’ most ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly urges the vicarious and expiatory 
character of the death of Christ. He says, ‘ Let us look’ (e. v.) 
“on the blood of Christ, and how precious it is to God, which 
‘having been shed with a view to our salvation, has obtained 
‘the grace of meravora for all the world’ (c. xvi.). He quotes 
the whole of Isaiah liti., and Ps. xxii. 7,9, as descriptive of the 
work and death of Jesus (!), and says, ‘ His blood has been shed 
‘ for our salvation, he has according to God’s will given his body 
* for our body, his soul for our soul.’ 

Mr. Donaldson (p. 129) allows that the way in which Clemens 
speaks of the death of Christ shows that he attributed a myste- 
rious efficacy to it, but urges that it is a statement of facts, not 
of explanations, while he allows that the quotations from the 
Old Testament imply that Clemens agreed with their senti- 
ments. If, however, Clemens accepted the fifty-third of Isaiah 
as the true description by the Holy Ghost of the great thing 
effected by Christ, what more can we want to enlighten us as 


to the views of the early Church on this momentous subject? | 


The frequent use of this oracle by the writers of the New 
Testament make this quotation by Clemens more available, and 
transforms it into a theological interpretation of the mysteries of 
Calvary and Gethsemane. 
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Even Baur fully admits the bearing of the celebrated 

from the ‘Epistola ad Diognetum’ (c. ix.), which has been so often 
_— but which can hardly be produced too often in these 

olycarp, in his ‘Epistle to the Philippians,’ tells them, 
(c.i.), ‘ The Lord Jesus Christ endured to meet death on account 
‘of our sins ;’ ‘ that we believe on him though we see him not, 
‘and rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ In c. viii. 
he says, ‘ Let us ceaselessly abide in our hope and in the earnest 
‘of our righteousness, which is Christ Jesus, who bare our sins 
‘in his own body on the tree; but on our account, that we might 
‘live by him, He underwent all things.’ Ignatius, the disciple 
of John, in the somewhat doubtful epistles that are extant 
under his name, is no less explicit in certain places. Thus he 
speaks of ‘Christ as the One who gave himself to God as 
‘an offering and sacrifice for sins;’ he tells us that we 
‘have peace through the flesh, blood, and passion of Jesus 
‘Christ.’ Ignatius did speak also of the death of Christ as 
the objective fact which would excite love to God and to man, 
and reproduce the substitutionary sacrifice in the martyr spirit 
of the Church. 

Justin Martyr, Fragment ix., ‘Through disobedience,’ 
says he, ‘ mankind received corruption into their nature, it 
‘has become necessary that he who would rescue man should 
‘destroy the essential principle of corruption.’ He says, in the 
‘Dialogue with Trypho,’ § 95, ‘ Father of all willed that his 
‘Christ should take upon himself the curses of all, for the whole 
‘race of man, knowing that he would raise him up after he had 
‘been crucified.” And in the ‘ Apology,’ c. lxiv., Justin quotes 
the fifty-third of Isaiah as the great prophecy of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. 

The ‘ Pastor of Hermas,’ one of the early productions of the 
second century, does not once contain the name of ‘ Christ,’ but 
perpetually refers to him as the Son of God: ‘ He appeared 
‘in the world in the last times, and endured great suffering that 


* ‘Oh, the exceeding tness of his love to man! He hated us not, nor 
‘rejected us, nor showed himself unmindful of our unworthiness; but patiently 
‘bore and suffered it. He himself took our iniquities. He delivered his own 
‘Son as a ransom for us—the holy one for the lawless; the spotless for the vile ; 
‘the just for the unjust ;:the incorruptible for the corruptible; the immortal for 
‘the mortal. "What other thing than his righteousness can cover our sins? In 


? |‘ whom could we lawless ones be justified but in the only begotten Son of God ? 


‘Oh, the sweet substitution! Oh, the unsearchable arrangement of unexpected 
‘blessings, that the transgressions of many should be hidden in one Holy One, 
‘and the righteousness of One justify many transgressions.’ 

Ad ‘Trallianos,’ c. 9. Ad ‘Magnes,’ c.9. Ad ‘ Polyc.,’ c. 3. 
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‘he might do away with the sins of the people.’* ‘ God is paci- 
‘ fied by those who confess their sins.’ ‘The Lord is ever 
“ ready to pardon sin, to purge away sins, and to turn away his 
‘ anger from those who trust him.’ + 

In Sim. viii. 11, Hermas does unquestionably make salvation 
dependent upon repentance, but, like the language of Ezekiel 
and Isaiah, it is entirely consistent with the fact that the 
crucified Jesus was raised up and highly exalted to give re- 
pentance and remissions of sins.t 

The testimonies of Papias and Hegesippus are not clear or 
satisfactory ; but in the ‘Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ 
published before the end of the second century—as Origen 
and Tertullian were acquainted with it—we find clear recog- 
nition of the vicarious suffering of Christ, and some indication 
also of the fanciful and unscriptural theory of which we shall 
have now to speak. § 

Tertullian was the great opponent and antagenist of Marcion, 
and in his writings there is more than a vigorous maintenance 
of the historical reality of the death and sutferings of the God- 
man. In his treatise, ‘De Carne Christi,’ his object was to 
prove that the actual humanity of Jesus was not inconsistent 
with the divinity admitted by his opponents ; and though he is 
not treating the mode of redemption, the reasons in the 
government of God for the efficacity of the work of Christ, he 
assumes on several occasions that there was a work being 
effected in the suffering of the Divine humanity of infinite 
moment. It is the fact of his suffering for man that he 
describes as the only hope of the world: ‘Parce unice spei totius 
‘orbis.” So in his Premontanist treatise, ‘De Penitentia,’ there 
is such a recognition of the virtues of baptism in the name of 
Christ, of the intercession of the Son, of the condemnation and 
absolution of God, that though the dogmatic teaching of Ter- 
tullian on the death of Christ is not brought out, yet there is 
no antagonism to Scripture or the common apostolic tradition. 
Hagenbach refers to a passage, ‘de cultu feminarwn,’ where, 
though the word satisfactio is used, there is no reference to the 
satisfactio vicaria of Christ. There is (ce. i. 5) no reference 
to that or even any allied topic. The forgiveness of sins is not 


* Sim. v. 6. + Sim. ix. 23. Vis. i.1, 3. Vis. iv. 2. 
t ‘If Clement of Rome,’ says Dérner, vol. i. p. 123 ‘appears as a disciple of 
“ Paul, Ignatius Polycarp, and the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, belong 
‘ rather to the Johannine and Pauline School; if Barnabas is most nearly allied 
‘to that of Peter, the Shepherd of Hermas may be viewed as approaching 
‘ nearest to the style of James, though belonging to a later age.’ 
§ Dorner’s ‘ Person of Christ,’ vol. i. pp. 124, 157. 
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the matter in his thought, and the passage when quoted thus 
to prove a negative gives a false impression. 

The skill of Baur is*exerted to show how large a place in the 
theology of the early Patristic period is filled by speculations 
concerning the method in which the devil was outwitted by the 
righteousness of God, and compelled to renounce his prey. He 
maintains that the dogmatic idea of righteousness, with its 
correlative idea of guilt, took its origin with these Gnostic 
speculations ; that as the relation between the Demiurge and 
Redeemer was in the Marcionitic and Ophitic systems essen- 
tially hostile, so the death of Jesus was a contrivance of the 
Demiurge, which failed of its purpose, disappointed and 
deceived him, and furthered the ends of the Supreme God. 
The laws given by the Demiurge as the laws of the Supreme 
God pronounced the decision that, as he had contrived the 
death of the Holiest, he must be himself dethroned, and satis- 
faction be given to the law. 

Now, according to Baur, Irenzus, the great enemy of Gnos- 
ticism, borrowed this idea and transplanted it to Catholic 
Christianity, substituting, however, for the Demiurge, the 
limited power of Satan. Baur shows that Irenzus held that 
the claims of the devil upon man were unjust, and that he 
only obtained his hold over men by Pawel fraud ; that God 
might have wrested back his unlawfully stolen rights, but 
that it was not fitting that God should use mere power in 
dealing even with the devil, and therefore he used persuasion 
{suadclam*), and thus recovered justly from the power of the 
evil one that which had been unjustly and basely suborned 
from its rightful allegiance. 

_ Now if this swadela is directed against the devil, if Irenseus 
meant to imply that there was any treaty whatever between 
God and the devil, any conference about the delivery of 
prisoners between the Most High and the most evil, and that 
the life and death of the Redeemer were the means by which 
this persuasion were effected, then there would be some colour 


* The passage upon which much depends in this controversy is that which 
Baur quotes from Irenwus against heresies (adv. Heereses,’ v. i. 1), ‘ Since 
‘the Apostacy (Satan) unjustly got the dominion over us, and, though we be- 
‘longed by nature to the Omnipotent God, alienated us against nature and made 
‘us his disciples, the word of God, powerful in all things and not wanting in 
‘ perfect righteousness, proceeded with strict justice even against the Apostacy, 
‘redeeming from it (a-ea) that which was his own originally; not by using 
‘ violence, as the devil did at the beginning, but by persuasion, as it became 
‘God; so that neither justice should be infringed upon nor the original creation 
‘of God perish.’ 
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for the ingenious argument of Baur; but Doérner* has shown, 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory to Dr. Shedd and Archbishop 
Thomson and to ourselves, that the swadela here referred to was 
the persuasion by which man himself was drawn from bondage to 
sin and the devil; that the means of man’s deliverance were in 
strict harmony with his moral nature. The power and the 
justice are confronted the one with the other, and they are both 
attributes of God of which Irenezus is speaking, and not of 
any claim which the devil may have made or had to any species 
of compromise or compensation before renouncing his hold 
upon his victims. We do not think Dr. Shedd is wrong when 
he broadly states that ‘the doctrine taught in this passage is 
‘the same as that taught in the Protestant Statement of the 
‘Doctrine of the Atonement, viz., that the work of Christ 
‘ preserves the harmony of the Divine attributes in the plan of 
‘redemption, so that the omnipotence of the Deity shall not 
‘ overthrow the justice of the Deity by arbitrarily remitting the 
‘ penalty due to transgression without any satisfaction of law.’+ 

We cannot concede to Baur that in the ecclesiastical figment 
of a ransom paid to the devil, or of a deceit practised upon him, 
the foundation is laid of the more mature theory held by later 
writers on the relation between the death of Christ and the 
forgiveness of sins. It certainly does not appear in the passages 
which he quotes ; and there is no hint of a Gnostic dualism in 
the views held by Irenzus as to the relative powers and 
antagonism of the Supreme God and the devil. In many pas- 
sages this Father assigns an ethic and religious significance to 
Christ’s incarnation, in that he sees in it the taking away of sin 
and guilt. Christ is the compendium humani generis, ‘ recapitu- 
‘ lating’ all the interests of man in himself. Since guilt and 
sin have entered the world, righteousness can only be satisfied 
by the revelation of God’s love, and love both guilt-bearing 
and substitutionary.} 

Dr. Shedd does, we conceive, in his treatment of the Alex- 
andrian soteriology of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, concede 
rather too much to the opinion of those who fail to see in their 
writings any indication of the judicial aspects of Christ’s ex- 
piation. He admits that passages may be quoted from them the 
most natural meaning of which would imply the strict and tech- 
nical doctrine of vicarious satisfaction ; but on the ground that 

* See Shedd, vol. ii. p. 213; Thomson’s ‘ Aids to Faith,’ p. 342; Dérner’s 
‘Person of Christ,’ vol. i. p. 314, and note yyyy. ‘If this swadela,’ says 
Dorner, ‘were directed against the devil, the passage Ep. ad Diogn., c. 7, may 


“ have the same reference.’ 
t+ Shedd, vol. ii. p. 223. }¢ Adv. ‘ Horeses,’ v. i.; vi. 9; iii. 20. 
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they held (1st) the disciplinary nature of punishment, and 
therefore, in Origen’s case, the non-eternity of penal sufferings 
of sin, and (2nd) a peculiar speculative beliet' of the nature 
of souls, and the fact that men are here being punished for their 
apostacy when, as angels in a state of bliss, Dr. Shedd considers 
that the Alexandrian doctrine of atonement must necessarily 
have been vitiated. We think that this is saying too much; 
the Scriptural doctrine is not dependent upon the revelation to 
us that punishment is in its own nature endless and absolute. 
Such a thought adds tenfold value to the assurance that there is 
a deliverance possible in the death of Christ, but it was not 
necessary in order to give the sufferings of Christ an infinite 
objective value in the theory of Origen. Perhaps no writer 
ever gave a more practical view of the extent of the atonement, 
though his notion of the work of Christ was obscured by 
making it one in kind with the sacrificial and expiatory blood 
of martyrs. If they by their intercession, Christ by the peerless 
purity and infinite value of his offering, could atone for all.* 
We admit that Origen did say that since the ransom price for 
man’s redemption was not paid to God it might be paid to the 
devil, and appears to set forth the way in which God deliberately 
practised a deception upon the devil, and forced the great 
enemy to work out his own ruin. Doubtless this remarkable 
man did thus struggle to represent a great transaction, which 
no words can adequately portray ; and certainly his imagination 
and his pictorial exhibition of the process of redemption is 
open to severe rebuke, as unscriptural and inconsistent ; but we 
are far from admitting that in this mythical representation of 
an imaginary proceeding he found the full satisfaction of his 
intellect or his conscience, and there is proof that he represents 
other considerations as the ground of the sacrificial death of 
Christ. We do not think that later or earlier writers more 
clearly expressed a portion of this great mystery than Origen 
in his 24th Hom. on Numbers. Thus he wrote :— 


‘Ifthere had been no sin, there would have been no neces- 
sity that the Son of God should have become a Lamb, nor in 
the flesh have been led to the slaughter, but he would have 
remained that which he was in the beginning, God the Word; but 
since sin entered into the world, necessity required a propitiation 
for sin; and since propitiation is not made except by a sacrificial 
offering, it was necessary that the sacrifice be provided for sin.’ 


* Vaughan’s ‘ Essay on Origen.’ Essays, vol. i. p. 38. 
NO, LXXXI. AA 
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A still more striking passage is found in his Homilies on 
John, preserved in the Greek.* 


‘The dying Jesus was a man ; ifthis beso, the truth, the wisdom, 
the righteousness, and He of whom it is written ‘‘the Word was 
God,” was not the man who died. God the word, the truth, the 
wisdom, and the righteousness, did not die; for with the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature, is this thought 
incompatible. But this man, the most perfect and pure of all 
creatures, who took our sins, our infirmities, did die for the people, 
inasmuch as he was able (having taken upon himself all the sin 
of the whole world, since he had no sin) to destroy, to deliver 
from and utterly obliterate it.’ 


A similar passage is found in his Commentary on Rom. iii. 8, 
in which he lays great stress on the fact that without shedding 
of blood is no remission ; and that Christ by the shedding of 
his blood produced a propitiation for the sins of those who had 
gone before. Baur labours to eviscerate these important passages 
of their obvious meaning, and refer them to anything rather 
than the idea of the Divine righteousness; but to our mind he 
does not succeed in showing that Origen saw nothing but feeble 
Ebionitism in the New Testament. Farther, the Divine love is 
described by Origen as the ultimate ground of this wonderful 
arrangement ; that which on one side was an act necessitated by 
the law of righteousness is on the other hand a sacrifice of love 
paid to love. 

It may be true that Origen felt perplexed by the contradic- 
tion between the notions he entertained of the divinity of the 
Son of God and the ransom that at times he imagined to have 
been paid to the devil; but the agonizing perplexity through 
which he passed had much more to do with his theory than 
with the truth he found in the Holy Scriptures.t Clemens, the 
teacher of Origen, was no theologian, and he judged everything 
from a purely philosophical stand-point. His taste and wisdom 
were very questionable, but there are many passages explicitly 
containing the same idea. He spoke of the cross, of the 
ransom paid by Jesus, of the deliverance wrought by the 
Incarnate Logos, in a way entirely inconsistent with the theory 
that Jesus simply taught and showed us how to save ourselves.+ 

* John, Hom. xxviii. p. 14, quoted by Baur, p. 55, and admitted by him to be 
an instance—one of several—in which Origen referred the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ to the idea of the Divine righteousness. 

Re _ Dérner’s ‘Person of Christ,’ vol. ii. p. 136, for Hom. on Jeremiah 


viii. 8. 
Ped. i. 6, p. 126. Strom. vi. 8. 
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He indicated the purpose of the incarnation,* that Christ 
desired to show how far we might attain in obedience to God. 
He came to heal soul and body, and he is the representative 
‘of the harmony between the flesh and the spirit.’ ‘I have 
‘ come,’ said Christ, ‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister;’ 
‘ thus is Christ introduced into the gospel wearied, laboriously 
‘ toiling for us, holding himself under an engagement to give his 
‘ life a ransom in the stead of many, and he the Good Shepherd 
‘has given up for us even his life.’+ Again, ‘ Twofold is the 
‘ blood of the Lord ; on the one side it is capxtxoy by which we 
‘ are redeemed from corruption, and on the other wvevyartkoy 
‘wherewith we are anointed, and become partakers of the 
‘ incorruptibility of the Lord.’+ 

In a fanciful, figurative, and even eloquent passage on the 
crown of thorns,§ in which presuppositions are very numerous 
and the implications very striking, he says :— 


‘This crown is the symbol of that imperial governmental arrange- 
ment by which he bore in his head, that is, in the regal realm of 
his body, the many evils by which we were pierced; for he, having 
delivered us by his own passion from offences and such-like thorns, 
and having beaten down the devil, hath triumphantly exclaimed, 


“OQ death, where is thy sting!” so we too may gather grapes of 
thorns,’ &c. 


In his ‘ Quis Dives Salvetur ?’ he speaks of Christians ‘ defended 
‘by the power of God the Father, by the blood of God the 
‘Son, and by the dew of the Holy Spirit.’ So elsewhere he 
says: ‘The Lord being essential life, was willing to suffer that 
‘ which he suffered, in order that by his passion we might live.’ 
Even though Clemens seems to think there is a sense in which 
the precious blood of martyrs may purchase some souls, yet the 
impression forced upon us is that Clemens acquiesced in the 
New Testament doctrine of atonement, and placed great em- 
phasis on the vicarious suffering of the Incarnate Logos. 

Baur at this point in his historical development produces a 
powerful effect in favour of his own one-sided view, by grouping 
together the opinions of ecclesiastical writers, both Greek and 
Latin, upon three vital points—(Ist), the idea of righteousness ; 
(2nd), the deceit. practised upon the devil by the incarnation 
and suffering of the Son of God; (3rd), the necessity that 
existed that the atonement and redemption of man should be 
accomplished in this particular way, and no other. 

It must be admitted that in these speculations some of the 


* Strom. vii. 2, p. 833. + Peed. i. 9, p. 148. 
} Peed. ii. 2, p. 177. § Peed. ii. 8, p. 214. 
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Fataers of the fourth and fifth centuries lost their way, bringing 
their own feeble interpretation of the eternal mystery of love as 
explanatory of the reasons and ground of the objective facts of 
the sufferings of the Holiest One. They did not start from the 
fact of sin and alienation of man from God, and his consequent 
‘exposure to the condemnation of law, although that idea was not 
absent from their mind ; but they too frequently approached the 
solution of the different statements of Scripture with preconceived 
notions of the right of the devil in man—a right which could not 
be violated even by Omnipotence. The devil was supposed to 
have committed a fraud on the moral universe ; but since the free 
will of man had been a consenting party to the injurious claim 
made by the evil one, the deliverance could only be effected for man 
by a man coming under the sway of the same class of deceptions, 
and possessing an inherent power of resisting them. As sure as 
the devil should succeed in putting to death one who was abso- 
lutely righteous, free even from the birth-stain and corruption of 
human nature, he would receive a compensation to his power, 
which would be of greater value than the souls of all whom he 
held in his grasp, and then the righteousness of the Divine 
government of the universe would be vindicated, and the 
dominion of the devil brought to a termination. Now the 
process by which the devil was induced to attempt the subju- 
gation of the Christ, and thus to lose his rightful hold upon the 
souls and bodies of men, was the incarnation of the Son of God. 
This process was admitted to have deceived the great spirit of 
evil. ‘The devil, said Gregory of Nyssa,* who led the van 
in these speculations, ‘was deceived by the humanity of the 
‘Son of God, which concealed the Divinity’—a position strangely 
inconsistent with the Scriptural statements that the devil knew 
him, ‘recognised his Divinity, and made the knowledge of his 
Divine Sonship the basis of the temptation. Even Leo and 
Gregory the Great + appear to have persisted in their exposition 
of this process of deception, comparing Satan to a fish caught in 
the net of the cross, to Behemoth transfixed by the weapons of 
the unknown Son of God. Attempting to seize the immortal, he 
lost the mortal, and was entirely outwitted by his own snare. 
So even John of Damascus, and various Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers, down to Peter Lombard § and Isidore of Seville,|| used 
various and grotesque illustrations to express the same idea. 
The theory of an avra\Aaypa or exchange of rights, fashioned 
with a view of sustaining the idea of the Divine righteousness 


* ‘ Oratio Catechetica,’ c. 22-26, 


‘ Moralia,’ xxxiii. 7. 
wept rns iii. 1, 27. 


§ Sent, iii. 19. || Sent. i. 14. 
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in the transaction, was inconsistent with the idea of the ignorance 
of the devil of the nature of the exchange which he was being 
tempted, in his selfish presumption and gross ignorance, to accept ; 
and Gregory did not hesitate to get over the difficulty, by sug- 
gesting that the original deceit practised by the devil might be 
righteously encountered by the Divine deceit of the incarnation 
—that the magnitude of the end justified the means which were 
adopted to secure it. Baur quotes a passage (p. 81) from the same 
work of Gregory of Nyssa (c. xxvi.), which is open to the charge. 
Yet even in this very passage we have other indications that 
Gregory was indulging his florid fancy, rather than expounding 
his deepest faith. ‘This view was, however, sustained by some of 
the writers of the fourth century by the speculation of the 
necessity thus found for the incarnation. Unless the Saviour 
had been man, the deception could not have been effected ; unless 
the Saviour had been God, the deception could not have suc- 
ceeded in its purpose. These views led several ecclesiastical 
writers, and even Augustine among them, to the relative 
necessity of the atonement and incarnation, and paved the way 
for a subjective treatment of the whole subject; yet the very 
writers who made this unsatisfactory explanation of the trans- 
action, even Gregory of Nyssa himself, held that the Saviour 
might, if such had been hiswill, have delivered man, without thus 
chaffering with or deceiving the devil, by the weight of his own 
divinity. If this was the doctrine of the Church at the period in 
question, we feel that it was open to the charge of Baur, of corrupt- 
ing the simplicity of Christ, of introducing Gnostic and Doketic 
elements into the interpretation of the plan of salvation. The 
primary object of the incarnation was not the deliverance of man, 
but the deception of the evil one; and they who condemned the 
Doketic view of the unreality of the humanity of the Son of 
God, fell into the snare when compelled by the exigencies of their 
philosophy to blend their view of the righteousness of God with 
that of the right of the devil, and the ransom paid by Christ to 
him for the remission of sins. But the bearing of the entire 
argument is materially affected by much deeper reasons which 
were found by some of these same divines for the incarnation 
itself, and by the fact that pari passw with these representations 
we find other Fathers indignantly reprobating the entire theory. 
If it could be proved that this mythical view of the rights of the 
devil formed the basis of the Catholic doctrine, we should be 
compelled to relinquish that doctrine; but to our mind the 
Catholic doctrine is no further dependent on this view than is 
the Catholic doctrine of the Godhead of the Son dependent upon 
the heretical speculations of the Gnostics and Arians. Now, 
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whereas Gregory of Nyssa and others were open to the charge 
of making additions to the revelation of God, his greater name- 
sake was no less explicit in his condemnation. Thus his contem- 
porary, Gregory of Nazianzen (Orat. xlii.), asks— 


‘For whom is the blood of Jesus shed ? For we were in the power 
of the wicked one, sold under sin, and had received a tendency to 
evil. But if the ransom belonged to no other than to him who had 
us in his power, then I ask, to whom was it paid and why? Was it 
paid to the evil one? How rash the thought that the robber 
should not only receive the ransom from God, but also God himself 
as ransom! Was it paid tothe Father? Then I ask how? for the 
Father did not hold us in his power. In the next place, how can it 
be thought that the Father should take delight in the blood of his 
only begotten Son? . . . Yet is it not clear that God took it without 
demanding it or needing it, but on account of the Divine government 
of the universe, and because man must be sanctified by the humanity 
of the Son of God, in order that he himself might liberate us by 
overcoming with violence the tyrant, and by the mediation of his 
Son restore us to himself?’ 


Baur endeavours to find here all the vice of the theory which 
this same writer indignantly condemned. It may be true that 
Gregory and others recognised the fact that Christ came and 
died to deliver us from the power of the devil. But so far he is 
perfectly Scriptural; and unless we, too, recogfiise the necessity 
of this deliverance, and rejoice in the fact that the Lord of our 
spirits is their champion against the might and malice of the 
power and kingdom of evil, we should form a superficial estimate 
of the great transaction of Calvary and Pentecost. Gregory was 
wrong in saying that we were ‘not in the power of the Father ;’ 
but Baur is uncandid when he urges on this ground that 
Gregory could not have believed that sin was done against God 
or was the violation of his law. What was the meaning of the 
deception effected by the devil, if it had not prevailed on man 
to break the law assigned him by God ? 

Professor Jowett states that nobler conceptions than those 
which were involved in the mythical fancy of the transaction 
with the devil filled the minds even of Origen and Augustine, 
and he calls attention to the deep persuasion of the great Latin 
Father, that ‘the essence of the redemption consisted in the 
‘ manifestation of the God-man ;’ that ‘the entire life of Christ 
‘ was an instruction in morals ’(‘ De Vera Religione,’ c. xvi.) ; that 
‘he died in order that no man might be afraid of death’ (‘De 
‘ Fide et Symbols,’ c. v.). Yet this would be a most imperfect 
expression of the views of Augustine. His great polemic was 
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mainly occupied with other themes, yet we find in his work, ‘De 
‘ Peccatorum Meritis,’ i. 56, ‘All men are separated from God by 
‘sin. Hence they can be reconciled with him only through the 
‘remission of sin; and this only through the grace of a most 
‘merciful Saviour, and this grace only through the one onl 
‘ victim of the most true and only priest.’ In the same wor. 
again: ‘Our Lord did not transfer sin itself into his flesh as if 
‘it were the poison of the serpent, but he did transfer death ; so 
‘ that there might be in the likeness of human flesh the punish- 
‘ ment of sin without its personal guilt, whereby both the personal 
: guilt and punishment of sin might be abolished from human 
‘ flesh.”* 

Gregory the Great made clearer and more explicit approach to 
the formulation of the doctrine than either of his namesakes, 
or than Augustine. Baur endeavours to reduce the value of 
this evidence by making the opinions of Gregory a link between 
the mythical treatment of the subject and the more scientific, 
and argues, because Origen held the doctrine of sacrifice in con- 
junction with that of the ransom to and deception of the devil, 
therefore though Gregory the Great clearly held the doctrine of 
the legitimacy of the Divine human sacrifice, he mayalso have held 
the exploded figment of ransom to the devil. Whatever modern 
divines may have done with the Scriptures, Baur is determined 
to prove that the poetry of the Fathers of the Church was their 
theology. ‘The only suitable sacrifice for man,’ said Gregory, 
‘must be a man; but how could a sin-stained man be a sacrifice 
‘for sinners? . . . . so it is only a sinless man who can be a 
‘ propitiatory sacrifice for sinners, even the incarnate Son of 
‘God, who shared our nature but not our guilt.’+ Though 
Baur makes the admission (‘Versdhnungsiehere,’ p. 94) that sacri- 
fice for the solution of debt involves the idea of payment to God, 
‘ yet,’ says he, ‘it stands in no expressed relation as yet to the 
‘ Divine justice, and that idea has to be borrowed ‘from the dis- 
‘ carded theory. We must go elsewhere,’ says he, ‘to find the 
‘ transition from the one doctrine to the other.’ Whither does he 
go for this link? Back, forsooth, to St. Athanasius, the greatest 
of the Greek Fathers, in whose writings it is perfectly obvious 
that we have the great conception of the judicial and governmental 

* See some admirable remarks of Shedd on the Augustinian doctrine of justi- 
fication, in which the question is treated whether or no Augustine makes the 
infusion of holy love'a part of the justifying grace of God. The view that the 
infusion of righteousness, the sanctification of the soul by the Spirit, is the 
method in which the objective and declarative justification of the sinner becomes 
a matter of consciousness, would harmonize these statements of Augustine with 
the form in which Luther and Calvin stated the great doctrine of justification by 


faith. 
+ ‘ Moralia, xvii. 46. 
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relations of the death of Christ as clearly expressed as in the 
writings of any later theologians who were not, as Anselm was, 
making the ar Prva between the death of Christ and the forgive- 
ness of sins the especial matter of consideration. However, the 
passages quoted by Baur from Athanasius are so marshalled 
as to give the impression that Athanasius merely substituted on 
the old ‘ devil-ransom’ theory the idea of death for that of devil, 
and supposed that the incarnation of the Logos met the case. 

In his work, ‘De Incarnatione Verbi, c.vi., there are clear 
indications that he had gone much deeper into Scripture expe- 
rience than that. However shadowy and mythical the conception 
of the devil may be, death is a grim actuality enough ; and death 
in the Biblical sense is all that of which the curse and humilia- 
tion and mystery of the corpse and grave are only the expressive 
types. Now Athanasius says:— 


‘Man could not raise himself above his own nature, nor come to 
God by his repentance. In his restoration he had need of the 
divine Logos, created before all things. It belonged to him to bring 
back into existence that which tended to non-existence (death, 
eternal separation from God, nothingness), to take our guilt upon 
him, to remove the curse of the law, and to turn the Father’s coun- 
tenance again uponus. The Logos could renovate all, suffer for all, 
and represent all before the Father.’ 


And again, in ¢. ix.:— 


‘When the Logos, perceiving that in no other way could the cor- 
ruption of man be overcome (Avéem) except that he, being immortal, 
and the Son of the Father, should die for all, on this account he 
took to himself a body that was able to die, that he, in the stead of 
all, might be obnoxious to death, and, by the indwelling Logos, 
remain notwithstanding incorruptible; and so finally the corruption 
cease from all by the grace of his resurrection. For the purpose of 
a sacrifice and offering free from all blemish he took to himself a 
body, going on therein to death; and he abolished death by the 
offering of his substitutionary ransom, and he fulfilled that which 
Was (dpe:Aeuevov) by all in his death.’ 


Inc. xxii. he is no less explicit. Christ’s death is spoken of as 
completing the death of man; ‘the death of all was fulfilled in 
‘the Lord’s body, and death and corruption abolished by the 
‘ co-operating Logos.* 

Nor is Athanasius alone in his conception, at this period, of 
the atonement as a means of rectifying man’s position before 
the Divine government. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem, in a passage 
quoted by all recent writers on the subject, after Baur :— 


* See ‘ Translations from Athanasius,’ by J. H. Newman (‘ddv. Avianos,’ vol. i. 
266, 242; vol. ii. 449). 
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‘We were enemies of God through sin, and God had appointed 
‘ the sinner to die. One of two things must happen—either that God, 
‘keeping his word, should destroy all men, or that in his loving- 
‘kindness he should cancel the sentence. But behold the wisdom 
‘of God, he preserved both the truth of his sentence and the exer- 
‘cise of his loving-kindness, Christ took our sins in his own body 
‘on the tree, that we being dead to sins should live unto righteous- 

ness. 

Eusebius of Caesarea showed very forcibly that the dis- 
tinctively Christian element in Christianity was the reconcile- 
ment of God through the theauthropic Christ with the whole 
world.* Hilary of Poictiers (p. 350), in common with Augustine, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, expressed the same view in his great 
work, ‘De Trinitate;’ but he gave great prominence to this 
thought, that the death of Christ was a voluntary sacrificial 
devotement of himself to a humiliation from which he could, if 
he had chosen, have delivered himself. 

Baur, in an elaborate argument, endeavours to show that the 
theory of Athanasius was inconsistent, and left the great 
mystery entirely unsolved. He urges that, according to it, the 
atonement was made not in relation to the Divine justice, but 
the Divine veracity, and that if death had at once to disgorge 
his prey by the resurrection, he, too, was deceived by an apparent 
death rather than a real death, and that we have the old theory 
in a new form. He considers that the theory was remedied by 
the great importance subsequently attributed to the Divine 
element of the Divine humanity, and therefore to the represen- 
tative character of the death of a Divine person. Just in 
proportion as the Divinity of the nature of the Christ was 
appreciated, and Arianism in its various modifications was 
finally extinguished, indirectly a great effect was produced 
on the ecclesiastical doctrine of atonement from the increased 
importance conferred upon the death of one who need not have 
died. Baur tries to make it appear that we owe this to Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Eusebius, and perhaps to Hilary, but that only 
the germs are found in Athanasius, and that he was unconscious 
of them. The passages quoted seem to us quite as explicit as 
those of his successors. 

Between the period at which we have arrived and the age of 
the great Schoolmen a long silence prevails on the subject; but 
the silence is not broken by divergent views, by the repudiation 
of the value of the Redeemer’s sufferings. Expressions are 
dropped in the Monothelite and Monophysite and Pelagian 
controversies which show how deeply these discussions were 


* See also ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica,’ iv. 12. 
T See also quotations made by Baur, pp. 106, 107. 
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stimulated by the explanation they afforded of the redemptive 
work of Christ. The rise of the controversy touching the 
transubstantiation of the elements in the Holy Communion 
shows that the great objective facts of redemption were con- 
sidered of primary importance, while the repetition of the 
sacrifice of Christ in the sacrifice of the mass was proof that the 
sacrifice itself was held to be intimately associated with the cruel 
death of the Divine humanity of Jesus and with the propitiatory 
sacrifices of the old covenant. Interesting passages are found 
in the voluminous pages of John Damascenus, who towards the 
end of the eighth century exercised his ingenuity on a multi- 
tude of perplexing questions.* Damascenus held firmly the 
substitutionary work of Christ; and a contemporary of his, 
Nicolas of Methone, expounded the entire position of Athanasius 
and of Gregory the Great with the greatest explicitness, and 
is a link of connection, we will not say transition, to the doctrines 
of the Schoolmen. 

John Scotus Erigena is one of the greatest names of the period. 
‘He was the last of the Platonists,’ as Jowett tersely says, ‘ not 
‘the first of the Schoolmen.’ His pantheistic conception of the 
Divine nature and the relation of the Godhead to nature and 
to humanity prevented his recognising the objective fact of the 
redemption, and induced him to see in the work of Christ the 
great type of the subjective change effected by his truth. Baur, 
as might be expected, devotes great space to his views from 
their anticipation of the German speculations, which in various 
forms substitute the incarnation for the atonement; or rather 
identify the one withthe other, and then show how the incarna- 
tion of God is realizable in every man, and the reconciliation 
of God with man is, in fact, the reconciliation of God with 
himeelf. 

The remarkable treatise of Anselm of Canterbury, from 
which our modern theology is said by some to take its rise, is 
deserving of great respect, and certainly created an epoch in the 
development and activity of thought upon this great subject ; 
but it by no means follows that Anselm introduced ideas which 
were novel to the Church and unheard of in theology. It is 
perfectly true that in some of his speculations he goes far beyond 
his authorities. He introduces metaphysical quibbles, which 
though they may have suited the ponderous trifling on some of 
these matters of the early Schoolmen, never can satisfy the soul 
yearning after truth. e have already found Gregory Na- 
zianzen and others condemning the idea of ransom to the devil, 
and conceiving of sin as unpaid debt. We have seen Athanasius 

* ‘De Fide,’ iii. 1, quoted by Hagenbach, vol. ii. p. 33. 
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and Cyril representing the submission of the Incarnate Logos to 
death as the objective circumstance which would facilitate the ad- 
ministration of mercy to the whole human race. The idea of the 
sacrifice to the Father’s will, and the superiority of the sacrifice 
of the perfect man and the sacrifices of the old covenant, per- 
petually occurs in the writings of the first four centuries. The 
peculiarity of Anselm’s treatment of the subject is, that he gave 
a scientific form to ideas which had been long floating in men’s 
minds and agitating the Norman and Anglo-Norman cloisters 
and churches. He took notice in his charming dialogue of all 
the scepticism of the time, and allowed it full expression in the 
mouth of his interlocutor. It should, however, be remembered 
that the object of the ‘Cur Deus Homo ?’ was to show the abso- 
lute necessity of the incarnation, and that he found this neces- 
sity, in the relations of the eternal God to his sinfu/ children, in 
the essential nature of God, and in the entire synthesis of the 
Divine attributes. We think Dr. Shedd, in his enthusiastic 
admiration, somewhat exaggerates the position of Anselm when 
he compares him to the gorgeous flower of the cactus bursting 
without warning from the unsightly stem, and when he appears 
to regard his theology as one of those mysterious, inexplicable 
phenomena, the preparation for which, as for other great natural 
processes, was hidden from the eyes of men. [Baur introduces 
his penetrating criticism of the Anselmic theory with the state- 
ment that all Christian theology, and particularly that portion 
of it which had reference to the way of salvation, partook before 
the time of Anselm and the Schoolmen of a mythical character ; 
that the representation (Bild) took the place of the idea (Begriff) ; 
that Doketism and phantasmal and phenomenal circumstances 
or events were ever being substituted for the realities; that the 
Schoolmen carried the whole discussion into the region of super- 
sensuous and abstract ideas, very partially appreciating their 
relation to the concrete reality; and that therefore Anselm, as 
one of them, brought the controversy altogether into a new 
region of thought, and possessed or expressed the consciousness 
of the Divine nature in a way that had not occurred before. We 
grant the piety and purity of this man’s life, the lucid clear- 
ness of his thought, and the ‘salient evangelicism’ of much 
that he wrote ; but we are not prepared to admit a fundamental 
novelty of idea. The best use we can make of our remaining 
space is to present the course of Anselm’s thought, and to indi- 
cate the extraneous matters which hostile critics have endea-- 
voured to elevate into essential portions of his argument. The 
interlocutor in the dialogue called ‘ Boso’ is represented as 
expressing his amazement that the omnipotence of God and 
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justice of God might not wrench the lawful captive from the 
grasp of Satan; that it was irrational that the Highest should 
stoop so low; that the Omnipotent should accomplish any of his 
purposes with such prodigious effort as suffering and death. 
Anselm replies that it is not the Divine nature which suffered, 
but the human nature which he condescended to wear; and 
when Boso asks, ‘If God could only save sinners by condemning 
‘ the just, where is his omnipotence? And, if he were unwilling 
‘to save them otherwise, where his wisdom or justice ?? An- 
selm replies, ‘God the Father did not compel that innocent One 
‘ against his willtodeath ; but he himself spontaneously encoun- 
‘ tered death that he might save men ;’ and in the most ani- 
mated dialogue this entire spontaneity is shown to be consistent 
with the most perfect obedience to the Father’s will. He shows 
that the humanity of Jesus received the ‘mandatum et calicem 
‘ passionis’ in receiving that holy will by which he voluntarily 
devoted himself to death to save the world. The whole of this 
portion of the work deserves more attentive consideration ; 
it is based throughout on Scripture, not on philosophical con- 
ceptions ; while the vicarious suffering and the infinite love of 
the Redeemer are brought out into strong relief. This diffi- 
culty being surmounted, Boso draws forth from his master the 
proof that the death of Christ was a rational and necessary con- 
dition of the salvation of the world; and the admission is made 
that if the rationality and the necessity of it cannot be shown, 
the mind cannot even admit the permission of such a spontaneous 
sacrifice. The common ground, the one point which Anslem 
asks Boso to admit is, ‘that remission of sins is necessary in 
‘order that man should reach the blessedness of the eternal life.’ 
We need not pause to show that this is a Scriptural position, 
and that in some form it perpetually appears in the highest 
theology of the Church. The definition of sin which is then 
introduced, ‘non aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum,’ is 
not only profound and comprehensive, but Scriptural. Sin is 
withholding from God what is due (debitum) to him. The 
debitum is, the subjection of the entire will of the creature to the 
will of God. So long as this debt is unpaid the sinner abides in 
ilt ; the rendering back to God what has been feloniously 
withheld is the satisfactio which every sinner must render to 
God. If through pity or forbearance the debt were remitted 
without punishment, it would be all the same whether a man 
sinned or did not sin; and God’s freedom and benignity cannot 
subvert his own Divine order in this without making that to be 
just which was not just. Punishment is the unwilling and 
compulsory acknowledgment of man’s submission to that will 
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which he had voluntarily disobeyed. God’s honour can only be 
secured by entire submission to his will, or by the infliction of 
his judgments; and the whole beauty and order of the universe 
would be disturbed if the Most High were to allow the perversities 
of the human will to go unpunished. 

It is on arriving at this point, in order to account for the 
preference which God makes of satisfaction to his honour over 
the infliction of punishment, that Anselm introduces a scholastic 
puerility, which Baur and Jowett appear to think essential to his 
argument. It does not appear to us that it is other than an 
excrescence not peculiar to him (but borrowed from Augustine) ; 
it is to the effect that since the number of the rational creatures 
was originally the absolutely perfect number, therefore since 
by the fall of rebel angels that number had been violated, it 
must be repaired from the human race. The mode in which he 
shows that the number could not be restored by the reconcilia- 
tion of the fallen angels, or by the creation of new angels, is 
hardly less than solemn trifling on a theme infinitely beyond 
the capacities of man and out of the sphere of Divine revelation. 
The only colour for the indispensable nature of this digression 
is, that he imagines the restoration of man to the condition of 
the unfallen angels to be the great purport of the redemption, 
and the motive for accepting the adequate compensation. Boso 
is made to say that penitence, self-crucifixion, charity to others, 
obedience for the future, would provide adequate satisfaction for 
past sins. Anselm rejoins, that all this is owed to God, whether 
a man has sinned or not, and brings forward a multitude of 
Scripture assertions in proof of his point, and he urges that the 
most insignificant act of transgression leaves the soul of man 
exposed to hopeless impotence and ruin. The dishonour 
done to God can only be overcome by man gaining a victory 
over the devil, and man is corrupt and damaged by his fall, and 
also by his own sinful and self-inflicted impotence. If, under 
these circumstances, God remit the penalty of sin, without 
spontaneously rendering to himself the adequate satisfaction, it 
would be equivalent to Saying that God makes a man blessed on 
account of his sin; and the pity of God cannot thus be opposi- 
tion to his justice. With a confession that it is impossible and 
inconceivable that no man ever should reach the blessedness for 
which his nature was destined, Anselm confesses that he ex- 
pects to find either within or beyond the limits of the Christian 
faith a satisfactio for sin, and then proceeds, in the second part 
of this treatise, to point out the fitting nature and harmony 
of those things which, says he, ‘the Catholic faith has enjoined 
‘ upon us to believe concerning Christ, if we wish to be saved’ 
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(c.ii. 1). He starts by the assertion that the blessed God himself, 
by whom man was made upright, is the swmmum bonum which 
man is to glorify and enjoy. (c. ii.) He says that if man had 
never sinned, death would have been inconsistent with such'a 
destiny ; and (c. iii.) that God will complete his great work in 
human nature, on the ground that he would not have com- 
mented a work that he was unable to finish. Here Boso raises 
precisely the objection which Baur makes to the theory that if 
this be so, if God proceeds to the redemption of man on his own 
account rather than on man’s, we cannot attribute our salvation 
to his grace, but to necessity. Anselm seems to us (ec. v.) to 
reply to the charge satisfactorily by the grand assertion that a 
necessity which arises out of a loving nature, or holy vow, or 
sacred promise, renders the act of kindness or consecration 
which is necessitated by it not less pleasing to God, but more so ; 
and so the necessity arising out of the original purpose of 
mercy, instead of diminishing, augments the graciousness of 
the act of Almighty God. But he argues, God does nothing by 
necessity, because he is not compelled or prohibited to do any- 
thing. Necessity is a term which cannot be applied to God. 
He is free, because his honour and goodness are immutable and 
eternal. Baur says ‘that the schism between the conception of 
‘ an inner necessity in the nature of God and the consciousness 
‘recognising the freedom of God, pervades the whole of An- 
‘ selm’s investigation.’ By the very nature of the case this schism 
in human thought accompanies speculation on the nature of 
the infinite God. The two sides of this antinomy must be 
equally admitted. Anselm now (c. vi.) proceeds to show that 
the satisfaction can only be rendered by the God-man, because he 
who can render it must be greater than everything in the 
universe, short of God himself; at the same time none but man 
can discharge the obligation of man. It is not such a com- 
mingling of the two natures as to produce a third nature—neither 
the one nor the other; nor such as that God should not be the 
same being who is also the man, for then God will not do, 
because he ought not, and man will not, because he cannot, that 
which is needed to be done ; therefore, even as body and soul 
form one man, so the deliverer must in one and the same being 
be perfect man and perfect God. There is no necessity to urge 
that here Anselm was but ie the great Biblical and 
Catholic doctrine of the person of Christ. He now advances to 
a proof of the impeccability of the God-man, and to the fact 
that there was no necessity for him to die; and then addresses 
himself to the proof of the manner in which the death of Christ 
prevailed to atone for the number and magnitude of human 
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transgressions. The idea is worked out that the life of the God- 
man is so precious that the quickened conscience could not dare, 
however great the consequences to self or universe, to lift its hand 
to slay the Holiest One; no immensity or multitude of sins can 
be compared with the moral significance of the life and death of 
this awful man. The holiness, and righteousness, and loveable- 
ness of this life is infinite. Christ gives this life, offers this life 
for the universal debt of human sin. To offer life is to accept 
death ; and hence the giving up of himself involved the great 
fact of his death, and presented the satisfaction which the 

unishment of the whole human race could alone otherwise 

ave secured. (c. xvii.) It was nota necessity which compelled 
the Christ to die, but his own voluntary contemplation of the 
reasons which the great woe of humanity supplied for the 
course which he adopted. 

A difficulty expressed by Boso is amplified, and even made 
by Baur a fundamental failure in Anselm’s theory ; it was this, 
that since the creature owes his best, his highest possibility of 
service to God, Christ also owed to God the life which he had 
chosen to live. Anselm replies, that Christ was not bound to 
render this service and awful sacrifice, it was opus supereroga- 
tionis, a position which Baur thinks incompatible with the idea 
of moral responsibility. ‘It is not enough,’ according to Baur, 
‘ to say that the pure and sinless man was not obliged to die, since 
‘ his purity and sinlessness would cease if he did not regard it as 
‘ his duty to withdraw from an act which is not moral in itself, 
‘nor demanded by the Divine will.’ All this depends upon 
whether death is the indispensable condition of humanity or the 
consequence and wages of sin. It is surely in its applicability 
to man the second, rather than the first. e determination of 
this question really involves the state in which humanity was 
taken by Christ, whether in its corruptibility or in its original 
incorruptible, untempted possibility: Anselm clearly takes the 
highest view of the God-man, namely, his natural freedom from 
the death-doom ; and therefore the spontaneity and meritorious- 
ness of his submission to a doom from which, though incarnate, 
he might have escaped by the absolute righteousness of his 
nature. It was this act of supereminent grace, this submission 
to the will of God beyond the circumstances of the case, which, 
according to Anselm, called for an infinite reward. But to 
whom can the reward be given? Hecannot receive the reward, 
to whom nothing can be given, or added, or remitted. There- 
fore, out of the clemency and love of the Father’s heart, this 
reward is bestowed on those for whom the Eternal Son became — 
man, and to whom, by dying, he set an example of self-sacrifice 
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for the sake of righteousness. They will be in vain his 
imitators if they do not prove to be participators in his merit. 
On this Baur asks, ‘Of what importance can that imitation be, 
‘if the imitator must first have a share in the merits of that 
‘atoning death?’ The deep sources of resemblance to Christ, 
which were hinted in the words of Anselm, the conviction that 
unless Christ had borne the cross for us we could never have 
borne it after him, the way in which our knowledge that he has 
covered us with his glory and merit will nerve us to follow in 
his steps, were far out of the view of Baur, who is from the 
commencement of his criticism anxious to bring out the an- 
tagonism, rather than the harmony, between the subjective and 
the objective tendencies manifest in the ideas of men on the 
atonement of Christ. Whom, asked Anselm, will Christ more 
justly make the heirs of hisfown merit than his own parents and 
rothers whom he sees burdened with obligation, and exhausted 
in the abyss of misery ? Conspicuous proof is thus given that 
the pity of God, which seemed in danger of overthrow from 
the sin of man, and of obscuration from the justice of God, now 
comes forth in fair and glorious proportions. 
Baur (p. 184) endeavours to prove that ‘the ideas of punish- 
‘ ment and satisfaction, instead of being one conception, were in 
‘ Anselm’s treatise mutually exclusive,—that the debt of sin 
‘can only be removed by satisfaction or punishment, so that 
‘the idea of satisfying and representative punishment is not, 
‘ after all, found in the theory of Anselm.’ Now it appears to 
us that the satisfaction there spoken of in that alternative was 
the possible payment of the withholded debt, the voluntary 
recognition on the part of man of the eternal will, which, 
under the circumstances of man, was shown to be morally 
impossible. It was because the satisfaction could not be paid 
that man was therefore exposed to a punishment by which the 
glory and honour of God would be secured. 

e active righteousness of the Divine humanity of Christ 
is the adequate answer of the human conscience and heart to 
the demands of God. In the infinite excellence of Christ there 
is a payment of the debt unpaid by man before, and punish- 
ment is spared. The submission of Christ to death is (according 
to Holy Scripture) shown to be the basis of an infinite reward. 
It was not a necessary but a spontaneous act of love, by which 
the most terrible condemnation was pronounced upon sin, and 
the most wondrous exhibition made of Divine love, pity, and 
forbearance. 

According to Baur, the fundamental ideas of Anselm were 
in existence from the beginning; he did not discover anything 
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new, he simply demonstrated the inner necessity and philoso- 
phical congruity of the work of Christ. But while Baur makes 
this admission, he urges that the form adopted by Anselm for 
.the expression of his dogma was fundamentally new. ‘It was,’ 
says he, ‘new to define sin as an unpaid debt to the majesty of 
‘God which man was unable to pay.’ Now there is greater im- 
portance attributed to the thought than had been previously 
allowed ; but we have shown that this idea is found in Holy 
Scripture, in Athanasius, and others. ‘It was new,’ continues 
Baur, ‘to make the “satisfaction idea” refer to God instead of 
‘the devil; and we owe it to Anselm that the devil was 
‘deprived of the importance of being God’s rival in the work 
‘of redemption.’ The attempt to drag into such great promi- 
nence the mythical interpretation of the work of Christ in his 
conquest of the devil has been already shown in its true colours 
and details. Anselm is not more explicit than was Gregory of 
Nazianzen in repudiating the claims of the devil; but even 
Anselm can speak as the New Testament writers of the power 
of the devil, and with great exultation at the victory gained by 
the Redeemer. Indeed we could easily present a long catena 
of passages from modern divinity and homiletic literature, 
written by men as firm as Anselm in repudiating the claims of 
the devil, which are as pictorial and tropical in their phraseology 
as were any of the statements of Origen or Gregory of Nyssa. 
It is not fair to force imagery into the region of scientific 
theology as exclusively expressive of the entire theory which it 
is made to illustrate, when there are other representations of 
the truth which show that the picture has only seized a portion 
of the whole argument. 

It may be admitted that Anselm first used the term satts- 
FACTIO to express the method in which a solutio could be effected 
of a debitum which had been incurred by sin; but the same 
fundamental idea is found in the sacrificial theory, to which 
such frequent reference is made by many earlier writers. 
Sacrifices were appointed in the Mosaic economy by which 
violated laws might be appeased, and the offerer preserve his 
forfeited life by something other than obedience. Satisfaction 
expresses a ie group of considerations, of which sacrifice is a 
particular illustration. As Archbishop Thomson well says: ‘So 
‘long as we believe that the wrath of God, because of our dis- 
‘ obedience, fell in the shape of affliction on Him alone who 
‘had so acted as to please God, the terms in which it may be 
‘expressed may be allowed to vary.’ 

We may grant to Anselm the dignity of having set forth in 
more forcible light than earlier writers the nature and responsi- 
NO. LXXXII. BB 
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bilities of sin, and the need of reconciliation with God. We 

may allow that his sense of the justice of God appears to have 

been more profound and comprehensive than those of earlier 

Fathers ; and the basis was doubtless laid for the quantitative 

and mercantile aspects of the subject which characterized the 
ulations of later divines. 

It will not be possible in the present number to pursue the 
history of the doctrine further. The scholastic tendencies of 
Anselm became more manifest in some of his successors, and the 
mystics developed into great extremes not only the subjective 
aspects of the atonement, but also of the incarnation and all 
the perfections of the Godhead. The Reformation of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries stereotyped and gave reality 
and conclusiveness as rival theories to the subjective and objec- 
tive tendencies, already made sufficiently obvious in our brief 
review of the early literature on the subject. Anselm is open to 
exception, as well as are other writers. He falls short of the 
Scripture teaching, nor does he comprehend all the depth and 
height of the love of God. Lest it should be supposed that he 
failed to perceive what we have seen abundantly recognised 
before, let us quote, after Dr. Shedd, the interesting advice 
given by the great Schoolman to a dying man. Placing this 
by the side of his careful demonstration, we are able to estimate 
a little more fairly the spirit of much of the logic which has 
detained us so long. 


‘Go to, then, while thy soul abideth in thee ; put all thy confidence 
in Christ’s death alone; place thy trust in no other thing; commit 
thyself wholly to this death ; cover thyself with this alone; cast thy- 
self wholly on this death. If God would judge thee, say, ‘‘ Lord, I 
place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and thy judg- 
ment, otherwise I will not contend with thee.” If he shall say 
unto thee that thou art a sinner, say, “‘I place the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ between me and my sins.” If he shall say unto 
thee that thou hast deserved damnation, say, ‘‘ Lord, I put the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ between thee and my sins, and I 
offer his merits instead of my own, which I ought to have but have 
not.” * 


Mysticism, Scholasticism, Socinianism, Hyper-Calvinism, have 
each tried to limit the virtues and meaning of the death of Christ 
to that aspect of it which may be visible to minds framed in a cer- 
tain mould. Perhaps each earnest thinker, by the exclusive pro- 
minence which he in his one-sidedness has given to a portion 
of this vast theme, has compelled the Church catholic to ponder 


* ‘Anselmi 0; era,’ Migres Edi‘ion, vol. i., p. 686. 
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what it might otherwise have ignored. One has seen in it the 
great victory of the God-man over the spirit of evil; another 
the triumph of the eternal Logos over death : one has found in 
it almost exclusively the fulfilment of the idea of sacrifice to 
the Divine will; and another the adequate sorrow and agony 
of humanity over the sin of man, expressing from the heart and 
ground of human nature a sufficient condemnation of the 
misery and shame of sin. The great writer with whom we have 
last held converse, saw in the holy humanity of Jesus such a 
perfect presentation of the Divine will as to present an adequate 
payment of the debt immense of endless obligation which man 
was unable to pay to Almighty God; such a spontaneous con- 
secration to the Divine will as to merit the salvation of those 
for whom he lived and died. Many of the followers of Anselm 
have confounded the work wrought in man by the Mediator 
with the thing done for them on his cross, and have developed 
a side of the mercantile transaction which has excited the 
most fearful controversies, the echoes of which have not 
yet passed away. Others have modified this into such a 
manifestation of the law and majesty of God, that should God 
choose to offer forgiveness to the whole world he would do 
so in perfect harmony with the eternal justice which he had 
revealed as essential to his nature. This has been synchronous 
and identical with the confession that there is in the passion of 
Christ such a display of the love of God to man as to provoke 
hatred to sin, love of holiness, and a life of faith. There are, 
indeed, those who confine their view of the vicarious suffering 
of Christ to the production of this moral effect upon the sinner’s 
own heart, and maintain the exclusive character of their inter- 
pretation. They appear to us strangely to ignore the entire 
teaching of Scripture, the language of all Christendom, the 
terrible throbs and throes of the guilty conscience. For our 
part, we desire to combine the various representations of 
Scripture, to accept every honest interpretation of this many- 
sided mystery, and to comprehend, with all saints, what is the 
depth and height, the length and breadth, of the love of Christ, 
and thus to know that which passeth knowledge. 
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Arr. IV.—(1.) The History of the Cotton Famine. By R. Antuur 
Arnotp. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1864. 
(2.) Lancashire's Lesson. By W. T. M. Torrens. London: Trub- 
ner & Co. 1864. 
(3.) Cotton and Tobacco. By Colonel R. L. pe Cory. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1864. 
(4.) Mr. Maclure’s Monthly Reports. 


Her Majesty has now, in four successive Speeches from the 
Throne, on the reassembling of the present Parliament on four 
various occasions, alluded in gracious and sympathetic terms to 
the ‘noble fortitude,’ and the ‘exemplary resignation’ of the dis- 
tressed people of Lancashire. Taking advantage of this high 
precedent, we propose to record some of our impressions upon 
the same subject. It may be thought a little too early as yet to 
draw conclusions from what is not exactly smajitia, The 
objection to a certain extent is valid; but since we are officially 
assured that the crisis is past, although the eye does occasionally 
see a column in the daily prints headed ‘ Lancashire Distress,’ 
and as two of the above works prove that the events of this 
terrible trial are now matters of history, sufficient is known to 
allow of a little useful commentary. 

- There might be a pleasanter page to read than that which 
contains the chronicles of the Cotton Famine; but there can 
scarcely be, in the range of modern history, one fuller of 
important lessons, or of deeper interest to students searching 
for the mainsprings of human progress. 

Nothing of late years has filled the commercial mind with 
such astonishment as to see the British revenue persistently 
soar above expenditure, at a time when the right arm of pro- 
duction dropped, stricken with sudden paralysis; when the 
great Cotton Industry of the North, which aspired to clothe 
the world, has lain listless and silent for the greater part of 
four years. 

The astonishment which greets this instance of the elasticity 
of the national resources may fairly be exceeded by another 
fact connected with this dislocation of the Cotton Trade. Half 
a million of workpeople, suddenly thrown out of employ, have 
silently, cheerfully—nay, with a species of triumphant resigna- 
tion—bent to the logic of an unavoidable calamity, and’ without 
disorder, not an instance of crime from this cause being found in 
any calendar. Not only was the productive energy of their labour 
lost to the country, but the sum of £250,076, customarily paid 
into their hands, week by week, for their independent support, 
was lost to them, and they were thrown a heavy weight upon 
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the labouring shoulders of Industry, neither uttering nor 
creating a complaint. Not only were the wages of labour with- 
drawn, but the saved earnings of years of toil—the stores 
husbanded for hard times and old age—were bravely absorbed 
ere that bashful appeal was made which echoed throughout 
England, ‘Con yo help us a bit?’ Past times afford us no 
analogue to this marvel. Without danger of contradiction it 
may be said, that in any other country it would not be possible 
for so large a section of the population—and that section work- 
ing to the highest productive issues—to be suddenly checked, 
and condemned to enforced idleness, reduced from affluence to 
a relief scale just sufficient to keep body and soul together, and 
this for ea without bloodshed or confusion. Farther, it 
must be allowed that the same patient endurance of suffering 
would not have been possible in those northern counties twenty 
years ago. Some people grow impatient because they cannot 
actually see our social advancement: such facts as these prove 
that we have advanced, and perhaps of late years we have no 
proof of progress so good. 

The reader’s attention is invited to Lancashire in 1860. 
Let us visit the quays of Liverpool, the warehouses of Man- 
chester, and the mill rooms of the busy towns thickly studding 
her extensive coal-fields. In the first x Aen the cotton manufac- 
ture in Lancashire, and parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, has 
attracted around it a population of some three million inhabi- 
tants. The 2,650 factories, which are found in this region, 
employ 440,000 of this multitude within their immediate pre- 
cincts, and amongst them wages amounting to £11,500,000 
a-year are distributed. A power equal to that of 300,000 
horses, of which 18,500 are water power, drive the machinery, 
guided and governed by quick eyes and lissom fingers. The 
30,387,467 spindles, making from 4,000 to 6,000 revolutions a 
minute, and 350,000 power-looms, are unceasingly at work, full 
time, to produce totals in yarn and cloth that mark 1860 ‘as the 
‘ annus mirabilis of King Cotton.’ These spindles are fed with 
1,051,623,380 Ibs. of cotton—94 ozs. of cotton wool per week for 
each—and the fluffy food arrives : 


From America .. .. 1,115,890,608 Ibs. 
East Indies 204,141,168 ,, 
» WestIndies .. 1,050,784 ,, 
Bramis. .. 17,286,864 ,, 
», Other Countries .. Pe 52,569,328 ,, 
Total .. .. 1,890,988,752 Ibs. 


The power-looms then coming into play produce for the house- 
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hold requirements of this kingdom 180,000,000 lbs. weight of 
cotton fabrics, valued at £24,000,000; and for exportation 
2,776,218,427 yards of cotton cloth, besides 197,343,655 Ibs. of 
cotton twist and yarn, and a comparatively small —— of 
hosiery, &c., valued at £1,795,163. The invested capital of 
£65,000,000 * produces goods this single year which equal in 
value £76,012,380, or nearly six millions more than the gross 
revenue of the kingdom for the same period. In December 
Liverpool is full to repletion. The stock of raw cotton remain- 
ing over for 1861 is 250,286,605 lbs. The spindles are con- 
suming as much as they can, and this is the surplus, that is 
clear enough. But how is it with the demand? Hitherto the 
appetite for cotton goods has been insatiable. The markets of 
the East have extended their great jaws and cried for more. 
‘ Grey shirtings’ have been ‘ active,’ ‘mule yarns’ and ‘ water 
‘twists’ have ‘ruled high.’ But already words of warning 
have been heard. India, it is true, has this year taken of our 
entire export one-third, valued at £17,000,000, and behold, her 
warehouses are full: China is also overfed. But an express 
train is stopped with difficulty. It often shoots past the intended 
platform. In Lancashire there is no stopping the career of this 
‘terrific prosperity.’ The mania for gain is upon all classes. 
Liverpool, anxious to distribute her bales, says ‘go on,’ and 
Manchester, dazzled with the wealth that flows in upon her, 
neglects the warning, and presses forward. For some years 
preceding fabulous fortunes had been amassed in so short a 
time that there was a general rush to the cotton manufacture. 
Cotton was everything, and every man, no matter what his 
business, who had realized, or could bring together a little 
capital, made haste to turn it into spindles and looms. The 
unsightly masses of stone and brickwork, which call upon the 
mill streams to reflect their ugliness, and to receive their refuse, 
carry many of them—in such nicknames as ‘pinch-noggin,’ 
‘lather box,’ and ‘ physic,’ playfully applied by the workpeople, 
—the indications of their occupiers’ previous calling. 

The year 1861 proved how true were the predictions that the 
newly-found markets of the East would soon cry, ‘ Hold! 
‘enough!’ Of this period Mr. Arnold says :— 

‘There was probably never such a weight of cotton and cotton- 


* It is stated by Mr. Bazley, M.P., that the fixed investment, including land 
and water rights, may amount to £60,000,000, and that to work all these con- 
cerns an amount is added which swells the sum to £80,000,000. Besides this, he 
values the mercantile and consumers’ stock, in home and foreign markets, of 
cotton and auxiliary materials, and bankers’ capital devoted to the manufacture, 
at £120,000,000—making the whole gross capital employed in it £200,000,000. 
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manufactures in England as at the time of the battle of Bull Run. 
The increasing probability of hostilities in America had induced 
shippers early in the year to bring forward the crop of 1860 with 
unusual haste, and before the end of May, 1861, the imports from 
America, for the five months of the year, amounted to 694,650,000Ibs. 
—a supply exceeding the entire export of 1857.’ 


To this must be added the surplus raw stock of 1860, amount- 
ing to 250,286,605 lbs., and the increased import from India, 
amounting to 120,453,500 Ibs. 


‘Production,’ he adds, ‘continued at nearly the same rate it 
had done in 1860. The exports of yarn and goods for the first nine 
months of 1861 amounted to 537,969,000 lbs. But the total produc- 
tion of yarns and goods from January to September, 1861, was 
779,279,000 Ibs., of which therefore 241,801,000 lbs. were retained at 
home. The average home consumption for this period would be 
135,000,000 Ibs., so that in the first nine months of 1861 at least 
100,000,000 lbs. of yarn and goods were added to the large stocks 
then remaining in the country. The weight of raw cotton and of 
manufactured, at this time in the hands or at the disposal of the 
British cotton trade, cannot have fallen far short of 1,000,000,000 Ibs.’ 


With the assistance of low wages, light taxation, and perfect 
domestic peace, such was the pace at which the cotton trade 
was progressing. 

But in the autumn of 1861 the manufacturers were suddenl 
checked and brought up in this headlong career. Inthe mon 
of October several factories began to run short time. Why? Is it 
because Fort Sumter had fallen ? Or because an army in the 
North had determined to school Secessia with the. bayonet into 
sounder views respecting State rights? Does it arise from want 
of cotton? We have shown that the warehouses of Liverpool 
require depletion. And is not ‘middling Orleans quiet’ in 
that market at eightpence per pound, which is but a rise of 
one halfpenny above the price of 1860? The explanation is simple 
enough. All would have been well if the buyer could have been 
found. But he was taking his siesta after a full meal. The 
markets, in fact, were overfed, and it will be full two years 
before the stocks can be digested which have been forced upon 
them. Ifacommon term be applied to the condition of the 
cotton trade at that time, we say it suffered from a glut ; and this 
glut was by no means the first it has experienced. Such are 
the facts which prove that a long course of speculative produc- 
tion had, in 1861, reached its limit, and that multitudes must 
have been thrown out of employment in consequence, even 
though Abraham Lincoln had never been elected President of 
the States of America. 
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But the Cotton Famine? Were we not given to under- 
stand that the distress was occasioned by the blockade of 
Southern ports, and the consequent dearth? Mr. Arnold’s 
figures in the preceding page show the enormous quantity of 
raw and fabricated cotton in the hands of the trade when Fort 
Sumter fell. Had there been no war, such a drop would have 
occurred in the price of cotton as would have sent thousands to 
the Court of Bankruptcy. But the telegrams of April brought 
a rise, and relieved thealarm. The manufacturers were gainers 
by the war in many ways. The rise in price thus occasioned 
was upon the largest stock of cotton ever collected in this 
country. From 8d. per pound in April, the price of ‘ middling 
‘ Orleans ’—the pulse of the trade—rose in September to 10d., 
and in October to 1s., while ‘the hitherto ill-treated Surat—the 
béte noir of the ‘ factories,’ actually rose in October from 7}d. to 
10d. This rise being unaccompanied by a direct rise in yarns, 
afforded to manufacturers an opportunity to impose short time, 
and thus to diminish expenses, while they grasped immense 
gains. Further, if the war only continued, and the same check 
remained upon production, demand for cloth and yarn would set 
in, and stocks would be cleared out at fortune-making prices. 
Nor did the fact belie this shrewd calculation. Not only did 
the price of raw cotton advance from 1s. per pound in October, 
1861, to 2s. 3d. in Octdber, 1862, and 2s. 5d. in 1863, but the 
price of mule yarn sprang from ls. ld. in October, 1861, to 
ls. 11d. in October, 1862, and to 2s. 9d. in 1863. The 7 lb. 
piece of cotton cloth rose from 11s. in 1861 to 20s. in 1862, and 
22s. in 1863. 


‘ If it be conceded,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘that these 300,000,000 Ibs. 
weight of goods (the assumed excess of production over con- 
sumption in the hands of the trade at the close of 1861) were 
manufactured at the prices of October, 1861, it is quite fair to 
suppose that they were sold at those of the same date in 1862 and 
1863. Upon this calculation, there would be a profit upon their 
sale amounting to £8,333,333 in each year, the increase of value in 
the latter year being exactly cent. per cent. Taking this view of the 
sale of the surplus stocks of raw cotton and manufactured goods in 
the hands of the trade at the close of 1861, there was a magnificent 
ge profit of £35,726,651, added to which might be some millions 

or the difference between the price paid to the grower and by the 
consumer of the imports since 1861.’ 


Further, there was no difficulty in inducing the operatives 
to accept the war as the cause of their misfortunes. In their 
gallant endurance, they were glad to sustain their courage with 


the thought that they were men suffering ‘for righteousness’ 
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‘ sake,’ which they certainly were at a later date, and are now. 
Under this war feint, too, some of the great millowners escaped 
the responsibility of relieving the misery they had been the 
chief agents in creating, and shifted it alertly upon the shoulders 
of the admiring nation. The profits they made by the war 
would clearly have enabled them to bear, unaided, the loss it 
occasioned to their work-people. Instead of this, many relieved 
the distress they should have borne with pitiful niggardliness. 
Happily there were brilliant exceptions to this conduct, but still 
they were exceptions. Some fifty persons include the whole. 

There were in 1861, in the three shires of Lancaster, Chester, 
and Derby, 2,270 factories engaged in the cotton manufacture, at 
which worked 440,000 people, who, during full time, received 
about £250,000 a-week. In the month of November, distress 
first discovered itself amongst these constituents of the cotton 
trade by the stoppage of 49 mills, by 119 being worked half time, 
and by 8,063 hands being thrown out of work. The year 1862 
opened with gloomy forebodings, which were to be fully realized. 
One-third om of the mills were running full time, and 28,000 
operatives were unemployed. The distress gradually deepened 
through the spring. Though no cotton famine was visible in the 
warehouse at this season, hunger and starvation were beginning 
to find a place in the homes of the work-people. There were, of 
course, thousands of improvident persons who fell directly upon 
the rates for relief—the natural resort of the pro/étaires common to 
a factory system—but the main portion, the Lancastrians proper, 
nerved by the laudation of the country, and firm in their hatred 
of slavery, girded themselves for a struggle of which they 
foresaw neither the end nor the intensity. Their conduct echoed 
the utterance of the Janchester Examiner: ‘We refuse to buy 
‘ prosperity at the cost of a public wrong, and are willing to 
‘ suffer rather than connive at the violation of a great principle.’ 
These were no empty words. Cessation from work, and sub- 
sistence upon hard-earned savings, tested their sincerity. When 
hoarded funds were diminished, or perhaps exhausted, then was 
the advance from the man who is always at hand to hold the 
workman’s coat while he strips for the roughest passage in the 
battle of life. 

It may be well here to state that the withdrawal from the 
Savings’ Banks—institutions which by no means monopolize 
the savings of this class—amounted in Preston, Stockport, 
Blackburn, Wigan, and Ashton, in May, 1862, to £57,094—a 
sum greater than the extraordinary funds raised by the Guar-. 
dians and the local subscriptions of that time united. In 
England alone the sums withdrawn from Savings’ Banks in 
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1861 exceeded those paid in by £834,792—a fact which signi- 
ficantly points out the effects of ‘short time.’ By the close of 
1862 the excess is stated to have amounted to £2,000,000. 

The relief required for this suffering severely tested our Poor 
Law system, which possesses but an indifferent character for what 
is called ‘exceptional action’ in London and elsewhere. Supple- 
mental voluntary effort, together with sundry Acts of Parlin. 
ment, were required at this season to preserve it from utter 
collapse. Had this been the first occasion on which large masses 
of working men were suddenly thrown upon parochial funds, the 
failure would not have been surprising. But these disturbances in 
the labour market have occurred again and again, wherever a 
manufacture exists dependent upon an unsteady customer; and 
“9 no adequate contrivance has been devised to qualify the Poor 

w system for what are termed emergent or exceptional situa- 
tions. Local distress must be frequent in a country like ours, de- 
pending more and more, as the workshop of the world, on the 
world’s varying tastes and the changes of fashion. Permanent 
provision should be made for such attacks; and as the term of the 
present Amended Poor Law ceases this year, it is to be hoped that 
a ‘settled policy for times of distress * may be adopted before a 
‘Continuation Bill’ receives the royal assent. Had it not been 
for Relief Committees, &c., Lancashire would have risen in 
rebellion. The country was in imminent peril, and was saved 
only by the display of a prompt sympathy. This should not 
have been. A rupture with America at some time must have 
been foreseen as inevitable by the Government. The South 
could not long resist the voice of public opinion in the matter of 
slavery, and as no adequate efforts were being made to secure a 
cotton-field elsewhere, the consequences of the failure of the 
American crop to about 3,000,000 people, more or less depen- 
dent upon the cotton trade, must have been so apparent, that 
our statesmen were inexcusable for having made no provision 
for it. Mr. Arnold, of course, praises the tree under which he 
enjoys and plenty, and, with official gallantry, attempts to 
show that the occasion allowed of nothing better being done 
than was done. Mr. Torrens not only maintains that supple- 
mental legislation is needed, but that the existing law wouldf . 
have stood better had it not been weakly administered. Mr. 
Arnold points complacently to the various ‘orders’ of the 
Central Board, which modified the requirement of the Poorf * 
Law Amendment Act directing that relief should only bef , 
granted to the able-bodied within the house, and the ‘labour ] 
‘test,’ to suit such situations as the one now under review ; but} , 

I 


though these were employed, and most (heretically, Mr. Torrens 
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says) liberally interpreted by Mr. Farnall, they failed, according 
to his own confession, to relieve the distress. First of all, 
Parliament was urged to spread the burden of taxation over 
a wider area, and finally a loan was placed at the disposal 
of towns desirous of employing their distressed people upon 
public works of utility. This saving measure, which should 
have come first—which should, in fact, have been ready for 
such a case—came only at the close of the distress. We cannot 
estimate the moral and social loss sustained by its delay. 


‘It may be,’ says Mr. Torrens, ‘that the £1,850,000, too late 
voted by Parliament, ‘“‘ would have needed addition to it,” but 
taking the figures as they stand, had you (the President of the Poor 
Law Board) been able to offer Corporations and Boards of Guardians 
in Lancashire the use of £1,850,000 at 34 per cent., for the employ- 
ment of spare hands on spare work, before these hands had been 
degraded by the badge of pauperism, and demoralized by daily con- 
tact with, if not connivance in, the practice of imposture.’ 

in every great town and city there may be found, at all 
times, abundance of useful work on which to engage large 
masses of men suddenly deprived of employment by the vicissi- 
tudes of commerce ‘ with such wages as would not be likely to 
‘detach them from their natural pursuits.’ Periods of suspense 
and transition might thus be passed over, not only without 
danger to property, but with substantial and permanent benefits 
to that which may be termed fixed. It appears that ‘during 
‘the past ten years the Guardians of the Macclesfield Union,’ 
according to the report of their clerk, ‘ have on several occasions, 
‘through severe depression in the silk trade, been obliged to 
‘provide labour for large numbers of able-bodied men. They 
‘borrowed money, and employed them upon sanitary works in 
‘and about the town to great advantage.’ As this was done 
with the knowledge of the Poor Law Board, their delay was not 
due to want of precedent. In the absence of suitable legislation 
the labour test was allowed to pauperise the operatives, to drive 
them to despair, to break down their self-reliance; and thus 
inflict an immedicable wound on society, and to create the 
double system of relief, under which ‘25 per cent. of the sums 
‘spent in relief’ are assumed to ‘ have been misspent.’ 

Charity by law was created to deal with a class considered to 
possess too little conscience for the operations of charity by love. 
The law is administered in many cases by local authorities, who, 
considering themselves possessed of a special property in the 
poor, interpret it harshly. It was so in Lancashire. The ‘test’ 
was spurned by a high-mettled people, who regarded themselves 
martyrs to national policy, and were in no mood to accept the 
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badge of pauperism. The authority that prescribed the stone- 
yard and the oakum-shed was set at defiance. The Poor Law 
Board still more perplexed the Local Boards by refusing to 
suspend the ‘order’ imposing the labour test ; and it is clear, 
as Mr. Arnold is good enough to own, that ‘had it not been for 
‘the general establishment, at this time, of local relief com- 
‘mittees, there might have been. occasion to record a great 
‘failure on the part of Boards of Guardians.’ 

In May, 1862, London sounded the note of distress for 
Lancashire, and from that dates the rise of the great voluntary 
movement to relieve the suffering operatives. Before that little 
had been done even locally. A few relief committees existed, 
founded upon the excellent model furnished by the Manchester 
and Salford District Provident Society, which may be regarded 
as the parent of the 170 committees that speedily came into 
operation, and sought out the bashful misery that would not 
show itself to the parochial officials. This note from London 
awakened Manchester, and led to the establishment of the 
Central Relief Committee, consisting of official and well-known 
personages, whose appeal for funds was fairly responded to. In 
July the great landowners mustered at Lord Ellesmere’s, formed 
what is known as the Bridgewater House Committee, made a 
feeble subscription, and issued an appeal. These committees, 
joined by the Liverpool Committee, were subsequently united 
and consolidated. The Central Executive Committee, which 
sprang from this salutary act of consolidation, consisted of great 
landowners, capitalists, employers of labour, and Mr. Farnall, 
the official representative of Government, and acted under the 
discreet presidency of Lord Derby. It was accepted, together 
with the Mansion House Committee, which maintained a separate 
life, as the almoner of the nation’s sympathy. To both the local 
committees looked for funds; to one only for directions as to 
the distribution of those funds. 

The relief organization is so well described by Mr. Farnall, 
in a letter to his chief, that we cannot do better than quote it:— 

‘ There is in Manchester a Central Relief Committee, and also a 
Central Executive Relief Commitee; the duty of the former is to 
solicit subscriptions to aid the distressed operatives, the duty of the 
latter is to make grants of money to the resident Local Committees 
of charity throughout the distressed districts. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee is limited to twenty-six persons, of whom I am one. 
The General Committee is unlimited innumbers. All subscriptions 
are received by the General Committee, and are forthwith paid to 
their bankers. All payments made by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee are made through the medium of a cheque on their treasurer. 
Each resident Local Committee of charity is formed of the land- 
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owners, ministers of religion, and employers of labour in each dis- 
trict, and to these Local Committees the Central Executive Com- 
mittee makes grants of money. The Central Executive Committee 
and the Local Committees meet once in each week for the purpose of 
aiding the distressed operatives. The Board of Guardians in each 
district opens its books for the inspection of the Local Committees, 
and the Local Committees open their books for the inspection of 
Boards of Guardians. No grant is made to any Local Committee 
by the Central Executive Committee without the following informa 
tion:—The net rateable value of the district; its population; the 
number of cotton-mills; the number of operatives usually em- 

loyed ; the number of operatives in full and in short work ; the num- 

er wholly unemployed ; the number of persons relieved by the 
Guardians, and the average scale of the relief; the number of per- 
sons relieved by the Local Committee, and the average scale of 
relief; the number of persons aided both by the Guardians and the 
Local Committee, and the average scale of the combined relief; 
the amount of local funds collected and promised in the district; the 
amount of money received from other local sources. When the 
questions are satisfactorily answered in writing, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee draws a cheque onetheir treasurer for such an 
amount as may be required, and the receipt of such cheque is 
acknowledged by the Local Committee; and no cheque is drawn 
without the vote of the Executive Committee being taken on it. 
The information sent to the Executive Committee is tested person- 
ally, either by Mr. Adamson or myself, and written reports of such 
investigations are sent in to and invariably read by the Executive 
Committee. . . . I cannot close this Report without assuring 
you that in my opinion an organized scheme for the relief of the 
distressed operatives has been brought into play with great success, 
both as regards the ratepayers and the poor.’ 


Those portions of Mr. Arnold’s history which deal with the 
conduct of the Government and Poor Law officials need to be 
read with caution, and none more so than where he describes the 
object and effect of Mr. Farnall’s mission. In May the repre- 
sentatives of Lancashire sought Mr. Villiers to consult about the 
obnoxious ‘labour test.’ The President of the Poor Law Board 
would not hear of a suspension of the ‘order’ decreeing it; but 
Mr. Farnall was sent down to expand it, and to fit it to cireum- 
stances for which it was never intended. The ruse by which he 
rescued the Poor Law from discredit—it was for this he was 
apparently sent—is quite in accordance with the practice of our 
law courts, where the judges, under guise of declaring the law 
as it exists, are wont to throw out dicta that would much 
astonish their predecessors, on whose authority they profess to 
rely. The Times (June 2,1862), in a leading article, thus com- 
ments on Mr. Farnall’s speeches :— 


‘ Mr Farnall utterly disclaims on the part of the Central Board 
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any intention to wish to interfere with the amount of relief to be 
given, or with the relaxation of the workhouse test. . . . He strikes 
at the root of what is called the labour test, by disclaiming it as a 
means of discriminating between the idle and the deserving. . . . So 
far from ignoring the efforts of the Local Relief Committees, he deals 
with them as if they were part of the Poor Law system. He advises 
the Guardians to furnish them with lists of persons in receipt of 
relief, and to ask no account of expenditure in return.’ 

In the presence of the metropolitan distress a year earlier, 
Mr. Farnall had strongly opposed an appeal to charity; and it 
is difficult to understand how so firm a supporter of the law, 
having due regard to the interests of the distressed people and the 
ratepayers, could at this time give the counsel imputed to him. 
Supposing him to have countenanced the Relief Committees from 
reasons of immediate necessity, was it not to have been expected 
that these should have been left to deal with exceptional dis- 
tress, while the law entrusted with the restraint of habitual 
uperism should rather have been strengthened than weakened ? 
ad Mr. Farnall received an earlier commission, and been left 
to take his own course, it is probable that, dispensing altogether 
with charitable agency, he would have encouraged the parochial 
authorities to grapple boldly with the exigency, as they might 
have done, and to borrow, as they were inclined to do, with 
legislative aid, on the credit of future rates, the extraordinary 
sums required, to. be repaid in better times. Had money so 
raised been paid in wages, for labour on useful and suitable pub- 
lic works, the people’s morale and habits of industry would have 
remained unimpaired. But he appears to have had no option. 
His mission was to represent the Government as the friend of 
the people. He, therefore, preached a doctrine of universal 
mendicancy, rebuked the parsimony of guardians, and castigated 
the manufacturers for their paltry contributions to the relief 
fund. Although it may seem strange for a Poor Law official to 
have been selected for this duty, it must be admitted that he 
performed it to admiration. 

It would require but little space to prove that at this time 
there was no need of an appeal to the country, but merely of 
prompt and sagacious action on the part of the Parliament and 
of the Central Poor Law Board, which is its deputy. Mr. Bright, 
who was as conversant as any one with the state of the case, 
strongly deprecated the idea of extraneous aid, and stated his 
conviction that the manufacturing districts, if duly enabled to 
provide for their own wants, needed and expected no help for 
the purpose. The Poor Law expenditure m thirty unions of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, containing a population of 2,609,951 
for the half year ending Michaelmas, 1861, was £217,944, 
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while in the next half year, ending Lady-day, 1862, it had 
increased only to £272,616, or about one-fourth. Upon rateable 
property, eae at £7,973,944, the average burden had thus 
only risen, in the first six months of popular suffering, from 64d. 
to ls. 64d. in the pound.* In November, 1861, a time not 
wholly unaffected by the cotton famine, in seven unions most 
affected by pauperism in ordinary times the rate rose from 7d. 
to 1s. 03d. in the pound. No one of these unions had for the 
year ending Michaelmas 1862, made an expenditure in relief 
exceeding Js. 2d. in the pound; while in the majority of the 
unions of the cotton district the expenditure had been con- 
siderably less than 2s. in the pound. Between 1862 and 1863 they 
were higher, but the Union Relief Aid Act, passed the last day 
of the Session of 1862, prevented the senvehial expenditure from 
rising above 3s., and that of the unions above 5s. in the pound. 
The fact that very little use has been made of this accommo- 
dation proves the pressure of the rates to have been slighter 
than was expected.t 
Mr: Arnold tells us that the excuse of Lancashire was not 
poverty, but excess of wealth ; wealth which had been turned 
by the cotton famine into a useless encumbrance. What she 
wanted was not a national grant, proposed by Mr. Cobden; not 
donations from the more heavily-taxed rural districts of Eng- 
land, but a little ready money, to be repaid in better times. 
London, however, and the country bending to its lead, stopped 
not to discuss what Lancashire could or would do. The blame- 
less operative might suffer while his relief was the subject of 
contention; he might grow clamorous, and jeopardize the 
nation’s policy at a time when the world was watching to see 
whether England swerved beneath the blow. The highly spiced 
reports in the papers humoured the chivalrous sentiment of the 
time, and ony other feeling was lost in the cry, ‘The nation 
‘to the rescue!’ This spontaneous burst of sympathy, much as 
it sinned against the code of political economy, was followed 
by a world of good, and far less harm than was predicted. 
Although the dash of London was blamed by some as preci- 
pitate, it appeared to be timely — for in October there were 
182,401 people wholly unemployed, and only 58,638 in full 
work. The total funds in hand were £200,000. The local 
subscriptions amounted to £98,000, so that up to this time it 
may be safely affirmed that the operatives had contributed as 
* Cost of Relief, &c., Returns No. 501, 1862, and No. 99, 1863, presented to 
the House of Commons. 


t+ To meet the heavy charges for parochial relief for the year ending April, 
1863, namely, £863,444, only £30,000 were paid by the non-suffezing uniors 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire under this Rate in Aid Act. 
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much to their maintenance as they had received from the 
charity of others. The present rate of expenditure throughout 
all the unions in Lancashire did not exceed Is. 2d., being an 
excess of 1id. in the pound over the standard rate of 1861. 
About this time the Sewing and Reading Schools were estab- 
lished for adults of both sexes. This happy device settled the 
difficulty that was felt about employing the people in receipt of 
relief most satisfactorily for a time. Attendance in these 
schools was considered tantamount to compulsory labour. At 
one time 70,000 girls were being taught, and if it be considered 
that of these something like 80 per cent. could not do a bit of 
sewing, and 70 per cent. could not read, the benefits of this 
plan are sufficiently evident. We endorse every word of the 
well-merited tribute of praise paid by Mr. Arnold to the ladies 
pes eam of Lancashire who generously sacrificed personal 
comfort, means, health, nay life, in this fruitful service. 
Great were the preparations within and beyond the cotton 
districts for the winter of 1862—63. The relief organization 
was daily assuming a perfection truly mechanical. The opera- 
tives felt that the utmost was being done for them, and were 
quiet. Bed, board, and education were provided gratis for those 
who required it. Mr. Cobden’s demand for a national grant 
thoroughly aroused the world. Munificent donations arrived 
not only from our colonies and dependencies, but from the 
Northern States of America, Egypt, Germany, &c.; and they 
just came in time to carry Lancashire over the crisis of her 
distress, which was attained the first week of December, 1862. 
At that season 271,983 persons were receiving parochial aid at 
a weekly cost for out-door relief of £18,728, or about 1s. 52d. 
per head, and 236,310 were relieved by the committees at a 
weekly cost for general relief of £24,579, for clothing £20,332, 
in school pence for children, &c., £1,775—making a total of 
£46,356. Upto this time the Central Executive Committee 
had received £600,000. The balance sheet for the year ending 
31st December, 1862, shows that the country had given 
£258,769 to the resources of the committee, and Mr. Arnold 
adds, that the 150 Relief Committees then in operation had 
received for their independent expenditure sums amounting to 
£228,995, which raised the total contingent of Lancashire to 
£487,764. The Mansion House Committee had received 
£335,843 not included in the above. It is assumed that the 
loss of wages amounted at this time to £168,544 a-week, so 
that the operatives were receiving rather more than one-third 
of their ordinary income. 
Although at this time the manufacturers and merchants 
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cannot be said to have entertained any true notion of their 
responsibility, or to have admitted by their acts that it would 
be a cheap sacrifice on their part to spend £2,000,000 a-year 
in keeping their hands in comfort and readiness against better 
times, a great many, when they closed their mills, treated their 
people with marked liberality. Some even forbore the tempta- 
tion to sell large quantities of cotton in order to keep running. 
A great deal of nonsense was talked about manufacturing at a 
loss. But these losses, computed upon the sale of the goods 
directly they were fabricated, were not realized, because the 
goods were made for stock, and retained to meet a rising 
market. Those to whom immediate sale would have been a 
necessity did not run. There were other losses, which fell with 
crushing weight upon those whose capital was borrowed, and 
were far from pleasant for such as had more stamina. A mill- 
owner, for instance, with £80,000 invested in brickwork and 
machinery, might, so long as his machinery remained idle, put 
down his annual loss at £8,000, added to which would be a 
considerable sum for unpaid cottage rents. These two items of 
loss were commonly regarded as contributions to the relief 
funds. Undoubtedly the latter was so, but did the manufac- 
turers never so manipulate the relief funds as to charge them 
with some portions of this debt? Those millowners, and they 
were not few, who employed the first item of loss as an excuse 
for absence from the relief lists, clearly allowed themselves to 
be subsidized by the nation, and fell far beneath their work- 
people in moral status. These were they of whom the Times 
contemptuously exclaimed: ‘They sit still as their own ma- 
‘chinery, and cold as their own boilers, or they are gone off no 
‘one knows where. Anyhow there is no help in them.’ 

The Central Executive Committee entered upon the year 
1863 with rather serious faces. Upon an investigation of the 
cotton supply, although the anti-slavery proclamation of 
Mr. Lincoln had given a more settled aspect to the wavering 
American policy, and imparted to our millowners greater con- 
fidence in producing for stock, it was discovered that from all 
sources no more cotton could be expected than would suffice for 
working half time. Although there were supposed to be 
3,000,000 bales in the South, Liverpool, in June, 1862, pos- 
sessed only enough raw cotton for three days’ consumption, for 
all mills, full time. So far as the American supply was con- 
cerned the cotton famine was then a fact; but East Indian and 
Egyptian supplies were increasing, and ogee had been, 
ind was being, adapted to suit shorter staples. ith a rising 
demand, Mr. Farnall’s weekly reports improved; but as this 
NO. LXXXII. co 
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demand stimulated prices it checked itself, and large numbers 
of alms-loathing people were consequently kept at hateful 
humiliating task-work, earning seven-eighths of a penny a day, 
or in complete idleness. 
‘What was to be done with these people through another 
ear?’ was the question every man was asking of his neigh- 
ur. The wildest schemes were afloat. Emigration on a 
gigantic scale figured amongst them of course; but to any 
serviceable extent it was impracticable. Amid the babble of 
suggestion which then reigned, the Government decided upon 
trying the same remedy, with certain important modifications, 
as was applied to the Irish Famine in 1847. The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners were to be the depositaries of a fund 
amounting to £1,500,000 (increased to £1,800,000), and were 
to advance loans, on the authority of the Poor Law Board, to 
corporations, and other bodies empowered to levy rates, for 
works of public utility and sanitary improvement, the central 
authority having nothing to do but to see that the borrowing 
powers were valid, and the works proposed within the meaning 
of the Act. There were at this time 70,000 girls and 20,000 
men and boys in school, and 25,000 men and boys doing 
nothing for their relief. The men had grown weary of books 
and slates—nay, in some cases had become mutinous, which is 
not to be wondered at. Imagine, therefore, the welcome they 
gave to a measure, the object of whose provisions it was to pro- 
mote that class of works which would afford employment for the 
largest amount of unskilled labour. Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., was 
sent down to report, and after looking carefully round, he sug- 
gested sewage and water works, street improvements, the forma- 
tion of public parks, and the cleansing of rivers ; in all requiring 
anexpenditure of £1,500,000, £431,756 of which would be paid 
for unskilled labour, £175,490 for skilled labour, and the rest 
for materials, land, &c. The provisions of the Act, however, 
comprehended works of private improvement, such as land 
drainage, and the re-formation of agricultural enclosures and 
occupation roads; and it is to be regretted that this class of work 
was abandoned for that which required so much skilled labour, 
and has led to such abuses of the loan as that at Manchester. 
Drainage works would easily have’ absorbed 50,000 workmen, 
who, learning their business in a couple of weeks, would have 
added £100,000 a-year to the productive value of the soil of 
Lancashire. The work would have cost a little more than 
skilled contract work ; but Guardians, for the sake of easing the 
rates, might have taken the contracts of the landowners at the 
regular price, and charged the rates with the difference. A 
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small portion of the loan was thus expended; but encourage- 
ment was more given to other forms of improvement. The 
Public Works Act received the royal assent at the close of the 
Session of 1863, and so much time was occupied with prelimi- 
nary arrangements that very little relief was felt from it during 
the winter of 1863. Last year it began to operate most bene- 
ficially. It raised the spirits of the operatives by giving them 
remunerative employment, the results of which they and their i of 
children after them would enjoy ; and it produced an excellent ah 
effect upon the numerous class of small shopkeepers, who have iy | 
suffered not a little throughout the distress. In his report eI 
(Nov. 7, 1864) Mr. Rawlinson says :— 


‘It is impossible to tabulate precisely the effect of such an ex- 
penditure upon local employment. During last month it was the 5) 
opinion of many well-informed persons that the production of cotton i 
manufactures had fallen to as low a point as in the corresponding lal ; 
period of 1862. But the numbers of persons receiving parochial ae 
or charitable relief last month did not amount to one-half of the . ae 
number who were thus dependent in 1862. For the week ending the ige 
29th of October, 1864, 6,424 were employed, of whom 2,422 were 
skilled. I estimate,’ he says, ‘the number engaged in getting stone |) 
and other materials at not less than 2,000, which will make a total |e 
of 8,424, who, with their dependent families, will represent a popu- mi) j 


lation of from 30,000 to 40,000 persons deriving their subsistence ae . 
from these works.’ a 


It will surprise no one to learn that the loan was speedily ah 
applied for by the public bodies concerned, some of the smallest \ 
towns being the most active. The money borrowed by Govern- i 
ment at 3} per cent. interest was offered by them at } per cent. 

1 advance, principal and interest to be repaid in thirty annual a | 

1 instalments. If the towns delayed to ease their rates, save their a 

t people from pauperism, adorn themselves, and cleanse their dirty a 

bills of health on such moderate terms, they were indeed lost to i 

d reason. While the water supply has been improved, and public ae 


recreation grounds provided, and houses have been sewered, 
k and streets have been formed, paved and illuminated, and foul Te 
rivers cleansed, in towns destitute of all these evidences of civilized i 
life to a lamentable extent, the rate-payers have been relieved, a ra 
and life has been thrown into the sutlers of the immense army ara) | 
of cotton-workers, who were called upon to suffer with the 
operative when his wages were withdrawn. On this system he i 
earns 2s. a day, maintains his self-respect, and fills the neigh- “ee 
he | bourhood around him with the lasting memorials of his skill. ae 
It is said of this Act that ‘it is not a specific ;? but who that ' 
A] notes the contending influences amidst which he draws his own or) 
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breath, and has his being, believes in specifics? It has done 
excellent service, and if on some future occasion it is tried earlier 
in the day, and attempted on a larger scale, its benefits will be 
even more apparent. That it leaves an alarming number of 
able-bodied men still in idleness is no fault of the principle of 
the measure, but of those who administer its provisions. 

Mr. Arnold continues the history of the Cotton Famine to 
Midsummer, 1863, by which time the numbers relieved by 
Guardians and committees had respectively fallen 48 and 41 per 
cent. on the returns of December, 1862. The relief funds then 
amounted to £1,974,203, of which the cotton districts subscribed 
£626,433, in addition to unrecorded charity; and a balance of 
£643,893 remained. The extraordinary outlay for relief by the 
Guardians amounted to £500,000, raised by a rate of 1s. 8d. in 
the pound on the rateable value of the property of the twenty- 
seven affected unions, helped to a small extent by unaffected 
unions. Their excess expenditure from March, 1862, to 24th 
June, 1863, nearly equalled the relief funds locally subscribed. 
Lancashire may be said, in these fifteen months, to charge 
herself with £1,250,000 in respect of the distress, independent 
of all losses and disbursements not included. 

Since this date the distress has varied with the reports of 
successes from the Northern or Southern States of America. 
Protracted war in view raised the price of cotton, rumours of 
peace lowered it; and in this state of uncertainty, spinners 
worked only for the few orders which were given in defiance of 
the enhanced price of goods. Sometimes there came a spurt of 
trade and a relief to funds, then a stagnation and a pressure 
upon them. The charitable funds left over in June, 1863, 
with but a trifling addition, have sufficed to cover the distress; 
but the demand upon it during the past autumn having been 
severe, it presents now but a meagre figure, and is reckoned by 
tens, not by hundreds, of thousands. Mr. Maclure shows, by 
his last monthly report, that in December there were 241,367 
full timers, 72,457 short timers, and 126,977 out of work, many 
of these being engaged on public works. In ordinary times, 
pauperism in these districts is 26 in 1,000 in the winter 
months ; in the terrible crisis of 1862 it was 240 in 1,000— 
this report states it to have been 63. He concludes with the 
astonishing announcement, highly creditable to the Manchester 
Committee, that the expenses of the administration of the im- 
mense funds entrusted to it from first to last are less than 1 per 
cent. 

The most important result of the Cotton Famine has been to 
oblige England to seek a new cotton-field. She is also warned 
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not to depend upon one, but several. Seldom is it that a pro- 
phet is listened to, and those who pointed in 1847 and 1848, to 
the rapid growth of mills and the slow growth of cotton, and 
said to the speculative builders, ‘ You will raise the price against 
‘ yourselves,’ formed no exception to this rule. The American 
crop increased from about 3,000,000 bales in 1857 to 5,500,000 
bales in 1859, and yet the price of middling Orleans advanced 
in 1858 from 6}d. to 7d. a pound. Several early attempts have 
been made to develop the cotton-growing powers of India, but 
these have failed. Labour was certainly cheaper in India than 
in America; but the fact that in America one acre of soil will 
produce 300 lbs. of clean cotton, while in India the same area 
will only yield 70 Ibs. of poor quality, explains why they have 
failed. By relieving it in the European markets from compe- 
tition with American staples, the war gave a premium to the 
growth of the Indian staples, of which the ryot has not, 
remembering his natural supineness, been slow to take advan- 
tage. The English imports from the United States in 1862 
were only 72,000 bales, against 1,840,000 in 1861, and 2,579,000 
in 1860; and from British India were received 1,073,000 against 


986,000 bales in 1861, and 562,000 bales in 1860. So much. 


was said during the early stages of the war about its short 
duration, that the farmers of India were content to let cotton 
culture alone ; but when the war settled down into a struggle 
likely to last for years, a larger area of land was sown, and great 
efforts were made, mainly as stimulated by the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association, to secure an improved quality by 
the use of American seed. The imports consequently from 
Madras and Bombay in 1864 were 1,216,000 bales, and 182,000 
bales from Bengal, which before 1862 sent no cotton whatever. 

The emancipation of the negro in the Southern States of 
America is now looked upon as inevitable by men competent to 
form an opinion. If this be the result of the war, is not our 
chance of another year’s cotton import of 4,000,000 bales ex- 
ceedingly remote? Col. de Coin assumes that of the crop of 
1859 not less than 5,000,000 bales were produced by slave- 
labour ; leaving only 198,007 bales as the result of cultivation 
by free whites. The slaves, he avers, will, when emanci- 
pated, leave the South as destitute of cotton as the rich coffee 
and sugar plantations of Jamaica became destitute of coffee and 
sugar after the slaves were freed. He imagines that the lowland 
cotton-grounds, fitted only for negro labour, would of necessity 
be abandoned; that the cotton cultivation under the whites 
would be confined to small patches on the uplands, and that the 
great railroads would fall into disuse and ruin. 
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Supposing these plantations destined to return to their original 
scrub and sylvan state, whence is Lancashire to obtain the 80 
per cent. of ee cotton imports, for which she has depended upon 
them? One reliable estimate of the supply for the current year 
replies to this question pretty fully. (Economist, Jan. 21, 1865.) 


Weight of Bale. 
America .. ate 150,000 438 lbs. 
Egypt .. 800,000 500 
India 1,500,000 


Peru and WestIndies .. 100,000 .. 200 
Turkey .. .. .. 100,000 .. 355 
China and Japan .. 500,000 Sis 240 


2,900,000 


Allowing for the export of 800,000 bales (in 1864 it was 
732,000), 2,100,000 bales would be left for our own consump- 
tion without diminution of stock. The spinners would thus 
have 40,000 bales or 13,640,000 lbs. for weekly consumption. “~~ 

When every spindle was working at the top of its speed in 
1860, the weekly consumption of cotton was 20,652,500 Ibs. 
But this was in excess of demand. Reduced to the probable 
dimensions of that gigantic demand, the weekly consumption 
would figure at 20,000,000 Ibs. It is assumed that, owing to 
the loss of power from the dislocation of the various elements 
of the trade, the increased labour required by inferior cotton, 
and other causes, Lancashire could not now work up more 
than 18,000,000 Ibs. a-week, from which reason it appears that 
we shall receive 75 per cent. of the extreme quantity we can 
use. The latest returns show that supplies are now gaining on 
a greatly revived consumption, and that the stock of cotton on 
hand at Liverpool on the 11th March last was much larger 
than it was at the same time in any year since December 1861. 
The number of bales was 588,410. 

This is satisfactory as concerns the current year. It is next 
important to consider the future. The success of the cotton 
manufacture depends upon the plentiful supply and good quality 
of the raw material. It is not more true that over-production 
in 1860 checked manufacture in 1861, than that the rise in 
price of cotton goods in the last two years has checked the 
demand for them. Owing to this circumstance, the import of 
897,689,000 Ibs. in 1864 was considerably greater than could 
be consumed. It is a significant fact, that the exports to India 
show a considerable decline in quantities of both goods and yarns 
in 1864, as compared with 1863, when we had 700,000 bales less 
cotton to work. Our hopes of an increased demand for cotton 
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goods from the Eastern markets must depend upon the production 
of a cheap article. When we offer to the Hindoo and the 
Chinaman ‘ grey shirtings’ at 20s. a piece, for which he used to 
give 6s. 8d., he is apt to content himself with his rags a while 
longer, and to say he will wait. The import of raw material in 
1860 was valued to us at 34 millions sterling. For half this 
quantity last year we paid 80 millions, and since the proportion 
between the price of the manufactured article remains pretty 
much as it did, it is clear that this excess of price has gone, 
as nearly clear profit, into the pockets of the growers, and may 
be regarded as a bonus for extraordinary exertion. For what 
we should have paid to India in 1860 seven millions sterling, we 
have just paid 40 millions, and the worst of it is, that instead of 
investing it for further gains, the fire worshippers to whom most 
of it was paid have been fooling it away in ‘ ducks and drakes.’ 
It must be borne in mind that Lancashire possesses rivals 
who are preparing to bid against her for cotton. The Northern 
States of America, India, Sweden, France, are all building 
mills and adding to the number of their spindles. It is 
rumoured that cotton-machinery left this country in the years 
1860 and 1861 at the rate of 80-horse power a-week; and 
though there is nothing to shake the confidence of England 
in her manufacturing supremacy in this circumstance, provided 
the supply of cotton is such as to allow of 40’s ‘ mule-twist’ 
being we A at 10d. or 1s. a pound, there is a great deal to 
arouse our fears if it is not. 
India has always been the hope and chief reliance of the 
cotton manufacture, and had the manufacturers’ losses of the last 
four years been there judiciously expended, Lancashire might 
long ago have been independent of America. An area the size 
of the county of York is sufficient, it is said, to supply Lan- 
cashire’s present need; India possesses a boundless capacity. 
Her annual growth is estimated between four and five 
million bales. As yet the only part from whence we derive 
our imports are those bordering on the sea, where the cost of 
transport is not so high. Let the railways penetrate the interior, 
and we shall receive double or treble the present quantities. 
The quality of Indian cotton has now improved under many 
difficulties, and is now used with increasing satisfaction. The 
anathematized Surat is improving under deeper culture. The 
samples of cotton at the International Exhibition showed this 
remarkable fact, that whilst the mean length of staple of native 
cotton, or cotton from native seed, was 0°9 of an inch, the 
mean length of cotton from foreign seed was 1°66 inch, and that 
whilst the valuation of native cotton was from 6d. to 8d., that of 
foreign seed cotton was from Is. to 1s. 4d. per pound. A table 
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showing the relative lengths of staple * exhibits the mean length 
of New Orleans as 1°02, of Sea Island 1°61, of South America 
(Brazil), 1:17, of Egypt 1-41. To develop the resources of India 
great services and exertions are required, alike from Govern- 
ment, from the cultivator of the soil, and from the mercantile 
community. We do not consider that it would be expedient for 
Government to cultivate plantations, plant factories, or remit 
the land tax; but we do think that easy possession of land on 
moderate terms, with access to irrigation, should be granted, 
and roads and water communication extended by Government. 
That much money has been spent upon railways and roads, can- 
not be denied ; but considering the interests at stake, the sum has 
been far short of what was wanted. Several schemes for cotton 
culture have dropped through by reason of delay in the execution 
of public works, and though it may be urged in excuse that money 
was wanting, a loan for this purpose could easily have been 
raised. It is very questionable, too, how far it was wise of our 
Parliament to authorize the Indian Government to impose a 
duty of 10 per cent. (now reduced to 5 per cent.) on cotton 
imports from England. It has stimulated the quick-witted 
Parsees of Bombay to become our rivals in manufacture, and 
has so far diverted attention from that which should have con- 
centrated it—cotton-growing. It is said that at Bombay there 
are now 394,408 spindles and 4,265 looms in active work. The 
ot needs to be shown that his short staple is due to shallow 
tillage and a dry soil, and that cotton requires a deep, loose 
soil, with irrigation when the fall of rain is slight. With 
respect to the improvement needed in the native traders and 
merchants, Mr. Bazley ¢ says, that the ignorance of quality on 
the part of native buyers has been the source of incalculable 
mischief. They have discouraged improvement by commonly 
paying the highest price for the worst article. 
he unprecedented supply of America was due to the fact 
that the British cotton-spinner, by means of active agents, 
threw himself into direct communication with the planter; but 
in India, where high price does not necessarily imply increased 
supply, 
‘No spinner,’ we quote from the same address, ‘nor his direct 
agent has ever sought the Indian planter, who has been left in 
ignorance of the requirements of the English market, and has failed 
to obtain a compensating reward for improved cotton. The cotton- 
spinner declares that it is not his business to grow and improve the 


* Pre by Dr. Forbes Watson of the India Museum. 


t+ Ad to the Cotton Supply Association, December 1, 1864, by Thomas 
Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
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quality of cotton, and therefore prolongs the punishment under which 
he and his helpless work-people now suffer. The indigo of India, by 
the aid of skill and capital, has from great inferiority become unsur- 
passed. By the same magic, flax, wool, sugar, tea, and coffee have 
also become staple and almost unrivalled productions in India. 
Why skpuld cotton be neglected by all?’ 


If the soils of the East Indies cannot be made to produce it, 
Colonel de Coin assures us that Australian soils can, and having 
been a cotton-planter in America, and made a personal inspec- 
tion of some portions of Australia, he speaks with authority on 
the subject :— 


‘Here is a vast country, with well-adapted soils and climates, 
from the last Southern Ocean-bound Cape of Victoria to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and from the rock-bound shores on the Pacific to 
Western Australia on the great Indian Ocean, enough to produce 
more cotton of the right sorts than would supply the world’s demand, 
if but half of it could be placed under cultivation, without inter- 
fering with sheep stations.’ : 


The fine staples that have reached Lancashire from Queens- 
land fully show that there is nothing to hinder a supply of the 
right sort from that quarter but the lack of hands. Ifthe 
Colonial Governments would give their energies to the produc- 
tion of cotton, they would enrich their resources far more than 
by imposing foolish protective duties upon English goods in 
order to foster feeble manufactures. Had it been practicable to 
have transported the 40,000 people who have dribbled away 
from Lancashire during the distress, and concentrated their labour 
for cotton-growing in Australia, by this time we might have 
had to record the receipt of no mean supply from that source. 

Among foreign countries, Egypt, under the active rule of the 
Viceroy, has been very successful. We expended fifteen millions 
sterling with her for cotton last year, and the supply increases. 
It is also satisfactory to learn, that qualities of cotton, suffering 
nothing by comparison with American, can be grown there toa 
profit at one-third the present price, or 44d. per pound. Turkey 
also, which possesses vast tracts of country, which by soil and 
climate are peculiarly adapted to this crop, is preparing more 
ground for cotton, and counting on the natural reward. Italy 
has set herself in earnest to cultivate cotton, but until her vast 
marshes, so well fitted for its growth, are systematically drained 
under some Parliamentary Act, and the emigrant is freed at 
once from fever and brigand, little will be done where much is 
a South and Central America, including Brazil, Peru, 

araguay, &c., send us considerable imports, and can easily 
increase them. 
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Were there space to enter into details to show the _ 
and moral results to the operative from the Cotton Famine, 
we would gladly avail ourselves of it. The bitter feelings 
cherished towards the ‘upper classes’ before this calamity 
have been rebuked and softened by the tender sympathy, the 
considerate and benevolent attention received from them; a 
better apprehension of the identity of interests subsisting 
between master and workman has been established; habits of 
providence have been inculcated in the stern school of want, 
and are likely to abide; the workman has seen the value of 
the co-operative principle, which puts an end to struggles be- 
tween capital ‘aa labour, in that it combines the two, and 
carries its adherents harmless over such disturbances as the one 


under review; in the schools he has acquired tastes that will — 


tend to lift him above the mere sensual indulgences in which, 
to a large extent, he formerly expended his surplus wages; in 
health he has become improved, and improved by that out-door 
employment which, in its effects, will perpetuate the improve- 
ment. Such are some of the results due to what many thought- 
ful people consider rather a blessing than a misfortune. But 
there are results of another character. Is it possible for a people 
for four years to eat the bread of idleness without, in their 
habits and feelings, suffering deterioration which will not be 
overcome in one generation ? 

Lancashire distress abounds also in various and important 
lessons for the capitalist, the statesman, and the world. His- 
tory will show whether these have been learnt or neglected. 


V.—(1.) Curiosities of Savage Life. By James GREENwoop, 
Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the World.’ Two Series. London: 
Beeton. 1864. 

(2.) Savage Africa: being a Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South- 
Western, and North-Western Africa. By W. Wixwoop Rezave. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1864. 

(3.) Odd People: being a Popular Description of Singular Races of Men. 
By Captain Mayne Rem. London: Routledge & Co. 1860. 


Many poets have sung and many romancers declaimed in 
— of savage existence ; but none of them ever wished to 
ave been born in Caffraria or banished for life to Figi. Even 
Rousseau, whose impudent essay in answer to the prize question 
of the Dijon Academy dazzled the world, as impudent things 
frequently do for the moment, manifested a strong liking for 
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Paris, where he encountered all the horrors of civilization, and 
would have thought it uncommonly hard had he been transported 
to any paradise in the Pacific. The most ardent admirer of the 
‘simple unsophisticated children of nature’ would have had all 
his illusions whipped out of him by twelve calendar months’ 
sojourn amongst the stupid Bushmen of Africa or the blood- 
thirsty Dyaks of Borneo. 

Very different is the opinion now generally entertained. 
Theorists, as well as practical observers, seem disposed to lay it 
down as asettled fact that the ‘noble savage’ is, and always has 
been, little better than a reasoning brute. Only a few weeks 
ago Mr. Craufurd, the veteran ethnologist, read a paper before 
a learned Society in which he stoutly contended that cannibalism 
is an attribute of barbarism, and a stage through which all wild 
communities may be supposed to pass—nay, that our pre-Adamite 
predecessors, the men whose existence is inferred from those 
clumsy flint implements which have made such a noise in the 
scientific world, killed and ate each other long before they could 
fairly employ their powers of articulation, and when their 
vocabulary was confined to mere interjections. What the savage 
is in modern times let the reader judge, not from Du Chaillu’s 


Savages in Prose and Poetry. 


account of the anthrophagous Fans, or La Gironiére’s description .’ 


of a Tinguian brain-feast, or Forbes’s narrative of a Dahoman 
massacre, but from a passing incident mentioned by Major Harris 

in his Expedition to the Highlands of Ethiopia* A party of 

the Eesah Somauli made a midnight attack upon the caravan at 
ene, where they killed three Europeans and instantly 
ed :— 


‘No attempt to plunder appeared as an excuse for the outrage, 
and the only object doubtless was the acquisition of that barbarous 
estimation and distinction which is to be arrived at through deeds 
of assassination and blood. For every victim, sleeping or waking, that 
falls under the murderous knife of one of these fiends in human 
form he is entitled to display a white ostrich plume in the curling 
hair, to wear on the arm an additional bracelet of copper, and to 
adorn the hilt of his reeking creese with yet another stud of silver 
or pewter—his reputation for prowess and bravery rising amongst 
his clansmen in proportion to the atrocity of the attendant 
circumstances ! ’ 


In this article we purpose to note down a few traits of un- 
civilized life,and to give a faint outline—necessarily rough and in- 


* This work is one of a very charming character, and, though it occupies three 
volumes, it is written with so much dramatic power that it reads like a tale 
instead of one of those disjointed journals which are published under the title of 
books of travels. 
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complete—of the biography of a savage. Mr. Greenwood’s book 
undertakes to follow the barbarian from the cradle to the grave, 
Its execution is scarcely equal to its conception ; but making due 
allowance for sundry inaccuracies, and for its ill-digested composi- 
tion, the reader will find it a curious and highly interesting 
repertory of facts. 

To be born is at all times a serious business, but to be born in 
some uncouth region, where the schoolmaster ‘is utterly unknown, 
with a tattoed brute for your father, and a miserable squaw for 
your mother, is certainly not the happiest fate which can befal a 
human soul. 

The first peril the young savage may have to encounter is 
‘that of—murder. In Madagascar, as Madame Ida Pfeiffer reports, 
the parents consider it their duty to inquire whether the child will 
be lucky or unfortunate ; and this is done by shaking a number 
of pebbles or beans in the hand, and observing the direction 
they take. Should the result be unfavourable to the infant, 
they generously give it another chance, by placing it in some 
public path where herds of bullocks are accustomed to travel: 
and if, as is extremely probable, it is trampled under foot, the 
previous decision is supposed to be confirmed, whilst at the 
same time the office of executioner is thrown upon the uncon- 
scious quadrupeds. 

In Figi, as the Rev. Thomas Williams relates, infanticide is 
reduced to a system, and professional murderers are to be found 
in almost every village. If one of these butchers cannot con- 
veniently be had, a mother will herself close up the jaw and 
compress the nostrils of her babe as coolly as Messieurs Burke and 
Hare shut off the vital air from the lungs of their victims. It is 
the females, however, that are thus destroyed, the excuse being 
that they cannot be converted into warriors, and have therefore 
no legitimate footing in creation. But what can be expected of 
these inhuman islanders when their boys are trained to strike 
their mothers by way of exhibiting their courage, and of prepar- 
ing themselves for the ferocities of the battle-field ? 

Not many savages, however, it is but just to say, are born 
under such terrible auspices, for frequently the human heart 
speaks out as bravely, if not as elegantly, in the uncivilized as 
in the educated parent. There are few more touching instances 
of maternal devotion than one which is mentioned by Mr. G. F. 
Angas. Whilst travelling in Australia, his party one day 
encountered a miserable woman, scantily clad,with feeble limbs and 
wasted frame, wandering in search of roots to keep herself alive. 
‘On her back she bore a strange burden. It was the body of her 
dead infant, with which she could not bring herself to part. 
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Night and day for three weeks she had carried the decaying 
load, and still cherished the putrid clay as if it were yet glowing 
with the bloom and beauty of childhood. She, a savage born, a 
savage bred, one utterly unschooled in the refinements of atfec- 
tion, showed, in her simplicity, that a mother’s love can at 
once be exquisite in its tenderness and yet ghastly in its very 
grandeur. Quite as romantic perhaps was the attachment dis- 
played by Joanna of Castile for the corpse of her husband, which 
she carried about with her wherever she went, and even brought 
back from the tomb after it had been interred ; but then there 
can be little doubt that the Spanish Queen was irrecoverably 
crazed. 

In some quarters indeed the children of barbarians are regarded 
with a commercial eye. Boys when moderately grown can help 
their parents in hunting, fishing, canoeing, and other pursuits, 
and are therefore valuable, pretty much as a ‘widow with a large 
family of sons is considered a prize by a thrifty operative ; whilst 
girls can be bargained and sold to husbands, or, in Africa at least, 
consigned into slavery for a handsome sum. But if a child 
happens to be a cripple or diseased, to what use can it be applied ? 
None, in the opinion of a stern parent. Let it be off to the 
shades as soon as practicable, and to the shades accordingly it is 
summarily sent. 

Assuming, however, that the young savage is permitted to live, 
the first business of his relatives may be literally to crush his 
skull. In Samoa the infant is placed on its back, and the sides 
and top of its head are walled in with smooth stones, so that you 
might fancy it had been caught in a trap, such as boys make of 
brickbats for the purpose of snaring vermin. The object is to 
flatten the cranium, for the Samoan does not approve of the shape 
nature has assigned to this organ, and endeavours, like many 
other lawgivers in the world of fashion, to correct her errors by 
devices of his own. Amongst the Chinooks the child is strapped 
toa board, at the top of which is an inclined piece of wood, 
pressing upon the upper part of the head, and the strain upon 
this is gradually increased by cords, which are tightened from 
time to time until the requisite distortion is produced. The 
process lasts for six or eight months, and during this interval the 
little patient is never removed, being kept in such a position 
that it can neither see, nor freely move a limb. Other tribes of 
Indians study to give the cranium a conical shape, and this is 
effected by winding a bandage round the brow and contracting 
it by degrees, so as to compel the plastic bones to bulge upwards. 
Such are the vagaries of savage taste that, according to Mr. Paul 
Kane, a flat head is the fashionable form of skull in the south of 
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Vancouver Island, and a round head in the north. There are 
also Indians in the neighbourhood of the Columbia River who 
thrust a bit of bone or wood, which is periodically enlarged, into 
the under lip of a female infant, in order that this feature may 
be made to protrude to a delightful, that is to say,to a disgusting, 
extent. But it would require whole pages to enumerate the 
various modes of disfigurement which human ingenuity has con- 
trived, under the belief that it was enhancing the beauty of the 
es. 

7 the next place, savages as well as civilized persons must 
receive some kind of appellation. Neither they nor we can go 
through the world anonymously. There are not many tribes, it 
is true, where anything like our ‘ christening’ occurs, but amongst 
the New Zealanders certain ceremonials are observed which give 
an air of consequence to the occasion. Indeed, we learn from 
the Rev. Robert Taylor that a native there sometimes assumes 
no less than three names, which are successively adopted at 
particular epochs in his life. He has his baby title, and this 
lasts until he is old enough to pay a visit to the priest, who, after 
performing certain formalities, begins to repeat a list of names, 
and continues until the boy sneezes, and so expresses his assent 
to some particular designation. Upon the death of his father 
he abandons the name acquired by the process of sternutation, 
and takes that of his parent, should he happen to be the eldest 
son ; but if he is a younger child, he wears it until he has done 
some important deed, or sustained some notable misfortune. 
The nomenclature of the savage state is often very farttastic, 
for Mr. Taylor assures us that animated ‘Tea-cups’ and ‘ Tea- 
‘kettles’ are not unknown ; ‘Coffin’ (Kamena) is not always a 
receptacle for a dead man, but frequently a living digesting 
machine of considerable vigour, and capable of ‘ cold missionary ;’ 
whilst some ten or eleven years ago the parents of a child ear- 
nestly requested that it might be christened ‘Measles,’ because that 
complaint had lately committed great ravages in the country, and 
it was hoped that this would be a kind of propitiatory proceeding. 

The youthful years of the savage present one glorious privilege 
* which we fancy most British boys will know how to prize. He 
has no As wm presenti to learn, no Horace or Euripides to 
construe, no cube root to extract, and no pons asinorum to cross ! 
But then the barbarian stripling has his troubles as well as his 
betters; and when he reaches a certain stage he has tc undergo 
ordeals which may be much worse than the fiercest ‘ impositions’ 
from Virgil, or the heaviest flagellations from a tutor’s cane. 
Amongst the North American Indians his courage must be 
formally tested, if he expects to be ever registered as a man. 
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The Ordeal of Manhood. 


On a given day, after abstaining for some time from food and 
praying to the Good Spirit to support him in his coming trials, 
he proceeds to the medicine lodge, where he finds a number of 
officials assembled round a sort of platform ornamented with 
sundry knives and skewers, which are to be employed in the 
horrible operations. 


‘Presently our young man is beckoned forward, and with at least 
an assumption of calm indifference he takes his place between two 
of the torturers, one of whom has a notched-edged knife, and the 
other a few of the wooden skewers. The man with the knife com- 
mences by taking between his finger and thumb an inch or so of 
the victim’s breast or shoulders, and thrusting the jagged weapon 
through the flesh, forms a sort of loop, into which the other monster 
dexterously thrusts a skewer ; the other shoulder is served likewise, 
and the poor wretch being thus dreadfully trussed, two ropes are 
lowered by men stationed at a hole in the roof of the medicine 
lodge; the ends of the ropes are attached to the sticks in his 
shoulders, and he is hauled up from the ground. Being dragged 
up to a handy height for the operators, they proceed to cut loops, 
and thrust sticks in his legs and thighs, and to hang upon the pro- 
truding ends of the sticks the victim’s weapons of war—his bow 
and arrow and shield—and generally the skull of a buffalo, with the 
heavy horns attached to the skewers that penetrate his lower limbs ; 
not, however, with the idea of increasing the torture, but to save 
the suspended man from struggling too much. This business being 
completed, the young man meanwhile neither wincing nor uttering 
a single cry, the trussers retire, the men on the roof haul away at 
the ropes, and the savage rises in the air, his entire weight, and 
the weight of the buffalo skulls and of the shield and quiver, 
depending on his shoulder loops. To bear this amount of torture, 
to such tenderly bred mortals as we are, would seem a sufficient 
warranty of invincible fortitude ; but it does not satisfy the North 
American Indian. So when the victim is hanging six or seven feet 
from the ground, and quite still, there comes a wretch with a pole, 
and first gently, but by degrees more and more rapidly, pokes at 
the suspended body, and makes it spin. For a while the tortured 
one submits even to this without a moan; but presently his resolu- 
tion, that has stood as a wall of iron, damming in his raging agony, 
— with a great cry, and the expression of his anguish fills the 
odge from end to end. Now is the critical moment. Now the 
braves and the courage-provers within the great tent strain their 
ears to catch a single note of complaint blended with the deafening 
wail that drowns all other sounds—the murmured plaudits of the 
victims in waiting, and the dull, incessant “thud, thud,” of the 
big sticks on the water-bag drums. No such note, however, is 
heard. Not the slightest allusion makes the writhing savage to his 
physical suffering. Not once does he call on his tormentors to 
mitigate their cruelty: all his crying is to the Great Spirit to stand 
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by him, and see that his courage does not fail; and so crying, his 
voice becomes more and more faint, till presently he faints dead 
away, and hangs like a stone. When his tormentors are fully 
satisfied that the young man is (to use their own expression) 
‘entirely dead,”’ they signal to the gang on the roof, who slacken 
the hauling ropes, and the body is lowered to the ground. It is, 
however, strictly opposed to the laws of the ceremony to endeavour 
in any way to resuscitate the poor fellow; indeed, when he reaches 
the.floor of the tent, the pinions are plucked from his shoulders 
merely, and he is rolled aside, reanimation being a question left to 
nature and the fainted man’s self.’ 


In due time, however, consciousness returns, but not yet to 
relieve the sufferer from his tormentors. He must next crawl 
up to a brute who sits, clenching a hatchet, in a corner of the 
lodge, and lay the little finger of the right hand upon the top 
of a buffalo’s skull, all smeared with blood, which serves as a 
chopping-block. In a moment the hatchet falls and lops off the 
finger, which is offered as a token of gratitude to the Great 
Spirit who has sustained him during the hour of peril; but 
even then the bitterness of the ordeal has not passed, for the 
novices are required to join hands and whirl round in a circle, 
the pressure of the buffalo heads upon the skewers producing 
exquisite torture, until, succumbing to their agony, they swoon 
away one after another, and lie bleeding and senseless on the 

round. 
' Much less sanguinary, but far more quaint and curious, is the 
test to which the Mundrucus (a tribe of Amazonian Indians) 
expose their striplings. At the age of eighteen a youth, desiring 
to graduate as a man, must make the round of the village with 
his hands and arms enveloped in a pair of gauntlets constructed 
of two pieces of palm-tree bark. Simple as the apparatus 
looks, it is almost as excruciating an instrument of torture as 
the ancient European ‘ boot,’ though it must be confessed there 
is a dash of waggery about the invention which renders it 
excessively droll. For, before the victim draws it on, it is par- 
tially filled with red ants and all the stinging, biting, nipping, 
venomous insects that can be collected... It contains, in fact, 
some of the choicest specimens of the ‘ devil’s entomology ’ the 
country can produce. The result may be faintly imagined. 
Fancy some square inches of your body covered with an army 
of wasps, each digging its stiletto into your flesh, and stabbing 
you with the proverbial fury of its race. Fancy all the blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes in creation invited to a banquet on your 

rson, whilst you were chained down like a Prometheus, and 
incapable of retaliating upon one of your assailants. To give 
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additional zest to the torture, the poor Mundrucu is not only 
expected to make the tour of the whole settlement, but he must 
do so dancing and singing, as if he were enjoying himself 
immensely. Not a single expression of suffering must fall from 
his lips; for if he were to give utterance to his great agony his 
prospects would be blighted, and he could never hope to win 
the hand of a maiden, or to wield the arms of a warrior. Thus, 
accompanied by a troop of friends, and stimulated by the 
beating of drums, and the cheers (or taunts) of the spectators, 
he passes from wigwam to wigwam, until he reaches the lodge of 
the chief, where he sings his final song and executes his con- 
cluding dance. His hands on fire, his blood boiling in his veins, 
the poison of the little venomous host coursing like molten 
metal through his system, he is relieved at last from the terrible 
mittens, and sinks exhausted for the time; to rise, however, a 
tested warrior, an accepted man. Savage and absurd as the 
ceremony is, there is a symbolism about it which can scarcely 
fail to remind us that life itself is a state which exposes us to 
longer and fiercer trials, but also promises us nobler and more 
enduring rewards, 

Girls, too, are sometimes required to undergo a species of 
ordeal before they can be said to have ‘come out,’ or to be pre- 
sentable at court. Mr. Wallace relates that amongst certain 
tribes on the banks of the Amazon, when a damsel reaches a 
particular age, her relatives and acquaintances provide them- 
selves with stout switches, and assemble before her parents’ 
house at a specified time. Without a particle of covering upon 
her, she is brought out, and each person inflicts five or six 
strokes upon her back and bosom. Not fancy strokes by any 
medtis, but fierce blows, which soon stretch her senseless, some- 
times dying, on the ground. The very parents are expected to 
ply their implements with an unsparing hand. Should she 
recover, the scourging is repeated four times, allowing the 
patient an interval of half-a-dozen hours between each visita- 
tion. Like the Spartan lads, however, who underwent the cere- 
mony of whipping upon the altar of Diana Orthia at the 
Atapasriywotc, the sufferers might swoon or even expire 
under the operation, but not a cry or a prayer for gentler hand- 
ling would probably be heard. 

Next—as the savage is eligible for marriage as soon as he has 
passed victoriously through the ordeal of manhood—let us pro- 
ceed to courtship and matrimony. There are various modes of win- 
ning a wife. Frequently she is bought. This is the way of doing 
business amongst. the Fans of Western Africa; and, for a race of 


cannibals, it is quite as respectable a plan as could be expected. 
NO. LXXXII. DD 
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The suitor goes to the father of the young lady, and sounds him 
respecting the price. Both parties pursue the usual tactics of 
tradesmen—the seller endeavouring to enhance the merit, and 
the purchaser to depreciate the value of their living merchan- 
dise. The youth vows, for example, that he will only give a 
string of beads, three copper pans, and one elephant’s tusk ; for, 
says he, with an air of supreme indifference, ‘women are 
‘plentiful as plantains.’ The parent protests that he will not 
accept such a niggardly offer—girls like his daughter, beautiful 
and accomplished, are not to be found in the matrimonial 
market every day. Let the suitor bid at least two more pans 
and another tusk, and then perhaps the vendor may take the 
case into consideration. So they chaffer, until at length a 
bargain is concluded, and the young lady (in whose presence 
the negotiations may have been conducted) is duly ‘assigned, 
‘ transferred, and set over’ to the purchaser, as if she had been 
a cow or a bale of cotton. 

Or, instead of buying a partner, the savage may have to 
capture her by main force. This singular form of wooing, which 
the author of a very recent publication* contends was once uti- 
versal, still obtains in New Zealand. When a native has avowed 
his passion for a girl, he would be regarded as a coward if he did 
not take violent measures to make her his wife. In fact, he 
must levy war upon her friends, and seize her by a regular 
cowp-de-main. Having collected as many of his acquaintances 
as he can enlist in the enterprise, they march to the hut where 
she resides, and attempt to carry it by storm. Her kinsmen 
have probably been apprised of the attack, and therefore sally 
out, and endeavour to beat off the besiegers. A battle royal 
ensues; and if the assailants succeed in getting hold of the 
damsel, they scamper away with their prize as fast as possible. 
But in the mélé it is said to be no uncommon thing for some 
of the bride’s limbs to be dislocated, whilst, if the raid is frus- 
trated, the suitor has been known to plunge his knife into the 
maiden’s breast in the frenzy of his disappointment. Nor is 
this practice of wife-snatching confined to cases where the 
parents are averse to the match ; for even when a managing 
mamma would declare an aspirant to be perfectly eligible, and 
go all lengths to secure him, he will still prefer a stealthy 
courtship and a forcible abduction to the tranquil acquisition of 
a partner. 

Amongst the indigines of Australia the lover tracks the git! 
of his choice to some retired place, and then rushes upon her 


* Primitive Marriages: an Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in 
Marriage Ceremonies. By John F. M‘Lennan, M.A. Edinburgh: Black, 1866. 
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with his club, knocking her down, and dragging her away, 
‘ bleeding and senseless, to the woods. The consequence is that 
‘scarcely a female of the age of maturity is to be seen without 
‘her head full of scars, the unequivocal marks of her hus- 
‘band’s affection.’ It has been punningly observed, that ‘a 
‘courtship in Australia is a very striking affair,’ 

Tn Toorkistan there is a much milder mode of obtaining a 
wife. The suitor must chase her on horseback, and run a race 
with the other competitors for the honour of her hand. This is 
the practice amongst the Huzarehs, according to Capt. Burslem. 
On the appointed day, the wooers and the damsel, with her 
friends, and of course a number of interested spectators, repair 
to a plain, mounted upon the splendid horses for which the 
country is renowned. e lady is allowed a fair start, and then 
the rivals dash after her at a given signal. The first who suc- 
ceeds in reaching her, and clasping her round the waist, is 
entitled to claim her as his spouse. It is needless to say that 
if the maiden has any decided preference, she wheels and 
manceuvres in such a way as to aid the favoured one to the best 
of her power ; whilst if she has any special aversion, she endea- 
vours to bring the obnoxious individual to grief by sudden 
doublings or awkward charges. 


But the savage does not always confine himself to one wife. 


The King of Ashantee, it is commonly said, is allowed by law 
3,333 partners if he chooses. We believe that no civilized lady 
would wish to be reduced to a moiety, or a third, or any other 
fraction of her husband's affections by the introduction of more 
spouses into his household, even if there were no legal limita- 
tions ; but, strange as it may seem, the women in barbarous 
parts look upon such annexations with considerable satisfaction. 
Amongst the African Mpongwe, says Mr. Reade, the wife will 
even pester her lord to marry again, and denounce him as a 
stingy fellow if he refuses. Mr. Stedman mentions an old man, 
a Caffre, whose squaw had teased him into taking a more juve- 
nile partner, at the cost of four oxen (her price) ; but the girl 
shortly afterwards ran away, whereupon Number One—as in ig- 
nant as her husband—joined him energetically in endeavouring 
to reclaim the fugitive. The mystery, however, is soon explained. 
Itis not even necessary to adopt any religious jJugglery, as amongst 
the Mormons, to give a legitimate colouring to these transac- 
tions. In the savage vocabulary a wife simply means a slave ; 
and therefore the more numerous they are the smaller the 
quantity of labour which should fall upon each in particular. 
The account given by the Hon. Mr. Murray of the duties 


On the contrary, the practice of polygamy is pretty extensive. ~ 
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rformed by a squaw amongst the Pawnees of South America 
is enough to raise a doubt whether she would not be happier if 
sentenced to a civilized tread-mill for life :— 


‘She rises an hour before daylight, packs up the dried meat, the 
corn, and other bales, strikes the tent, loads and saddles all the 
horses and mules, and at dawn the march commences. They 
generally go from twelve to fifteen miles before their mid-day halt; 
the husband rides; some animals are loaded, many run loose ; she 
travels on foot, carrying on her back either a child or a package of 
considerable size; in one hand a bundle or a can of water, with the 
other leading one or two pack-horses. On arriving at the camping- 
pieees she unpacks the animals, and proceeds to pitch the tent or 

odge. But in order to appreciate the extreme labour of this appa- 
rently simple operation, it must be borne in mind that she has to 
force eight or ten poles, sharpened at the point, into ground baked 
nearly as hard as bricks by a vertical sun, and that they require to be 
driven at least six inches deep by the mere strength of her arms, as 
she is not assisted by the use of any iron-pointed instrument or any 
mallet. As soon as the tent is pitched and arranged, she goes in 
search of wood and water; water is generally within half-a-mile of the 
camping-place selected, but wood I can positively affirm, from my own 
observation, she frequently has to seek and carry on her back three 
or four miles. From mingled commiseration and curiosity, I have 
once or twice raised the wood bundles thus brought in, and am 
afraid to hazard a conjecture of their weight; but I feel confident 
that any London porter would charge high for an extra load if he was 
desired to carry one of them half-a-mile. She then proceeds to light 
the fire, cut up the meat, and pound the corn, for which latter pur- 
pose she is obliged to use a heavy club, round at the extremity, 
and a mortar, hollowed by herself from the trunk of a walnut tree. 
As soon as the meal is finished, she has to strike the tent, reload 
the horses, and the whole of the foregoing work is to be repeated, 
except that the afternoon journey is generally no more than eight 
miles. This is the ordinary routine of a travelling day ; but on the 
day of a hunt, and on its successor, her labour varies in kind, not 
much in degree, as, besides bringing wood and water, cooking, etc., 
she has to cut up all the meat into thin flakes or layers, to be dried 
in the sun, dress the skins and robes, to make the moccasins, leg- 
gings, and, in short, whatever clothing is wanted by any part of 
the family. To perform this incredible labour there were only 
three women in our lodge; and I never saw any of the three either 
grumble or rest a moment, although plagued with the additional 
care and ceaseless crying of two ill-conditioned brats. Lest it may 
be supposed that in the permanent or winter lodge they enjoy more 
rest, it is as well to mention that, in addition to their domestic 
duties, the whole of the agricultural labour in their coarse system 
of raising maize falls to their share.’ 


A chivalrous regard for the fair sex has always been looked 
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upon as one of the great differential points between barbarism 
and refinement. And there is no more significant fact in the 
experience of the savage female than this—that she expects to 
be ill-treated as a matter of course. Indeed, the absence of 
outrage is frequently regarded as an outrage itself. ‘If the 
‘Congo wife,’ writes Mr. Reade, ‘is not soundly flogged every 
‘now and then, she considers herself an injured woman, and 
‘remonstrates with her husband.’ In her pleasing ‘ Reminis- 
‘cences of Tartar Steppes,’ Mrs. Atkinson says that on her 
arrival at Barnaoul she discovered the meaning of the whip 
which she had observed suspended over the beds in the houses 
of all the peasantry on the road. A female who had married 
some little time before went to one of the authorities to complain 
that her husband did not love her as husbands ought to do, both 
at home and abroad. ‘ Why did she think so?’ was the question. 
‘Because,’ replied she, ‘ he had never once thrashed her!’ The 
instrument of flagellation had, in fact, been hanging over their 
couch in perfect idleness ever since the wedding. 

When women are thus degraded into serfs, is it any wonder 
that the sex should be low in intelligence and deplorably deep 
in ignorance? Sometimes, indeed, they exhibit a degree of 
simplicity—shall we call it simplicity ?—which is_ perfectly 
astounding. On Mr. Reade’s visit to the Camma country in 
equatorial Africa, the chief, with more politeness than prudence, 
sent his daughter to wait upon the white man. The Princess 
Ananga was a belle sauvage with a fine form, a beautiful bronze 
complexion, and a pair of large gentle eyes, which would have 
made havoc with susceptible hearts had they been fixed in a 
European head. Now this young lady was so thoroughly un- 
sophisticated, that she supposed the traveller’s face must have 
been painted white, and great was her surprise on wetting her 
finger and rubbing his cheek to learn that the colour would not 
come off. She thought-his hair must be a loan from some wild 
animal, and exhibited much astonishment when she found she 
could not remove it as easily as his hat. She could not com- 
prehend why Europeans wore clothes, and the discovery of 
pockets in his dress, and the disappearance of his hands in those 
pouches, startled her as much as if he had buried them in his 
body. The latter phenomenon, in fact, was deemed so marvellous. 
that invitations were sent out to other females, who flocked to 
the hut to see the traveller insert and withdraw his hands fifty 
times in succession. But there was one point upon which 
Ananga appeared to be so profoundly uneducated that Mr. Reade’s 
fidelity as a narrator might at first be very reasonably suspected. 
One evening the stranger ventured to kiss the princess who 
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made his breakfast, cooked his meals, and washed his feet! She 
uttered a shriek, and fled from the house as if he had levelled a 
pistol at her head. He found on inquiry that this mode of 
salutation was ‘utterly unknown in Western Africa!’ It is 
difficult to believe. Who ever heard before of a race of beings 
so deplorably benighted that they could not comprehend (and 
comprehending, appreciate) this pleasing function of the human 
lips? The traveller indeed suggests that as he was in an 
anthropophagous neighbourhood the damsel might regard it as a 
cannibal measure, and conclude that he was preparing to devour 
her; and it must be said for her that when she learnt that 
kissing was one of the luxuries of civilization, and much in 
vogue in polished communities, she appeared to submit with 
admirable resignation. 

But having provided our model savage with a wife (or half-a- 
dozen if he likes), let us now furnish him with an occupation, 
One of the glories of civilization—one of its penalties, a short- 
sighted philosophy would assert—is that men must work. The 
parents of an English lad have unquestionably to incur much 
anxiety in determining whether a boy shall go to the bar or be 
sent into a counting-house ; but then they generally expect, in 
the one case, that he will rise to the bench, or in the other that 
he will become a merchant prince, and probably Lord Mayor of 
London. And they have their joy in the anticipation accord- 
ingly. But from both the pleasure and the pain of settling the 
destiny of a youthful barbarian the parents are usually exempt. 
There is scanty choice of professions for them. King Radama 
of Madagascar, says a voyager, being wishful that his son should 
learn some European business, pondered the matter seriously, 
and then sent the young prince to the Isle of France, and had 
him bound apprentice to Mons. Jolly, a tailor. The boy, how- 
ever, did not shine at the shop-board, and falling into dissipated 
habits, was sent back to court. 

There is one trade, however, which has always flourished 
amongst barbarians, and that is unfortunately the trade of war. 
It is the staple business, in fact, of uncivilized life. An American 
Indian, for example, is a born ‘brave,’ and he takes to the 
tomahawk as naturally as an Irishman does to the shillelagh. 
From his very cradle he may be said to be apprenticed to Mars 
or Bellona (in whatever way he may spell those names), and 
when he arrives at maturity we have seen that he is expected 
to undergo the most excruciating trials before he can be enrolled 
as a fighting man. If the flint implements, respecting which so 
much discussion has lately arisen, be really the relics of a pre- 
Adamite race, we know of no more cutting satire upon mankind 
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than the fact that these aborigines have left nothing behind 
them but weapons of destruction. Is it not a pitiable truth that, 
whatever else the savage possesses, he must possess some instru- 
ments for breaking his neighbour’s skull or letting out his 
neighbour's life? The natives of Port Essington, says Mac- 
me have no less than fourteen distinct kinds of spears. 

ptain Basil Hall indeed describes an exceptional race—the 
Loo-Choo islanders; and he depicts the astonishment of the 
Emperor Napoleon when informed that these phenomenal 
savages had no arms. ‘Point d’armes? cest-a-dire, point de 
‘canons? Ils ont des fusils?’ ‘Not even muskets?’ replied the 
captain. ‘Eh bien donc, des lances, ou au moins des ares et des 
‘fléches?’ ‘I told him,’ says the gallant sailor, ‘ they had neither 
‘one nor the other.’ ‘Ni poignards?’ cried he with increasing 
vehemence. ‘No, none.’ ‘Mais,’ said the great man-slayer, 
clenching his fist, and raising his voice as if such a state of 
things were utterly incredible in a warlike world like ours, 
‘sans armes, comment se bat-on 2?’ 

Possibly, too, the Emperor might have burst into a fit of 
laughter had he seen a body of Dyaks bearing down upon him 
equipped with their sumpitans—hollow reeds—from which they 
propel their darts by the mere force of their breath. His 
grenadiers would have enjoyed themselves prodigiously when 
the enemy gave a general puff, and might have received the 
volley with as much contempt as they would have done a 
discharge from a battery of popguns. But their merriment 
would have been! premature. ‘Those darts, they would have 
found, were deeply envenomed. ‘The slightest puncture, if the 
poison were tolerably fresh, would carry death into the victim’s 
veins. The wound made might not be larger than a pin’s point, 
but it would serve the same purpose—to quote poor Mercutio— 
as one ‘ deep as a well,’ and ‘ wide as a church door,’ 

Now, generally before entering upon a war the savage resorts 
to sundry ceremonies which must appear to civilized belligerents 
extremely absurd. A North American Indian, according to 
Mr. Kohl, considers it necessary to inaugurate a campaign by a 
course of dreams. For this purpose the chief withdraws to some 
lonely lodge, where he will sit for hours together upon his mat 
beating a drum or chanting melancholy songs. Here some 
brother warrior may join him, and the two may pass the winter 
performing various mystic rites, and discussing plans for the 
destruction of their foes. The dreams of course come as expected, 
and visions too. Ghosts are sure to appear (if wanted), for it 
would be strange if some of the sleeper’s relatives or progenitors 
had not fallen in battle, and remained still imperfectly avenged ; 
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and equally, of course, the spirits exhort the Thunder-cloud or 
the War Eagle to undertake the expedition, assuring him 
that his enemies will fly before him as the buffalo does before 
the prairie fire. 

Then, after dreaming comes dancing. We Britons had our 
ball at Brussels just before the fight at Waterloo ; but it was 
not got up with any military intentions, nor do quadrilles and 
waltzes enter into the programme of any civilized campaign, 
It is different with the Indians. They must have a great war 
dance, at which the braves appear in all the horrors of paint, 
and the squaws exhibit themselves with dishevelled hair and 
blackened bodies. On these occasions a hero (in his own 
opinion) will now and then break into the circle, and flourishing 
his tomahawk, begin to recite some of his most wonderful 
achievements. He will tell how he once discovered a party of 
the enemy ; how he crept up to the unsuspecting group, fierce 
as a wolf, stealthy as a serpent; and, falling upon them all 
alone, tore off the scalps of the men, and carried away: the 
women into slavery. Without the smallest symptom of mis- 
giving, he will relate how he once pounced upon a poor Sioux 
girl, slew her, and added her scalp to his spoils; and the 
listeners will express their admiration of the gallant deed by 
loud stamps and rapturous yells. Savage warriors, indeed, are 
great braggarts, and therefore, generally speaking, prodigious 
cowards. When the Figians are mustering for a campaign, 
they indulge in violent gasconades, and are perfectly safe in so 
doing, because their vaunts are uttered in the absence of the 
enemy. ‘See this hatchet,’ says one hero; ‘ to-day how clean, 
‘ to-morrow it will be bathed in blood.” ‘This army moves to- 
‘morrow,’ exclaims another, a gluttonous brute, who looks at 
war under its carnivorous aspect; ‘then you shall eat dead 
men till you are surfeited.’ A third, bearing a huge club, as 
big perhaps as that of Hercules, but infinitely less doughty, tells 
his chief, im a strain of mingled poetry and impudence, that this 
weapon is a shade from the heat of the sun and the cold of the 
rain, and that he may shelter himself under it in perfect secu- 
rity. The Figians, however, possess one singular functionary, 
who is known by the name of Rauti, or the battle-orator. 
Previous to the conflict, it is his duty to go through the 
camp, day and night, recounting the great deeds of the war- 
riors of the race; and on the day of battle he flits to and fro 
amongst the troops, goading them to feats of valour, and ex- 
horting them, as Diedrich Knickerbocker has it, ‘to fight like 
‘duyvels.” Amidst the din of the conflict, these orators pour 
out their extemporaneous strains with so much vehemence 
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that some of them have been known to expire of bombast and 
exhaustion. 

A battle amongst savages savours strongly of a burlesque. 
To a civilized soldier it must appear little better in general than 
a terrific combat at Astley’s or the Surrey Theatre. The Caffres 
are supposed to be as methodical in their fighting as most bar- 
barians ; and yet their mode of conducting a campaign amongst 
themselves would probably throw a British grenadier into fits 
of laughter. Heralds having been sent to flourish the tail of a 
lion or a panther in the face of the enemy, which is equivalent 
to a notice of hostilities, the army proceeds to dine and dance. 
When its meal is digested, and it has recovered from the 
fatigues of the entertainment, it sets out for the theatre of war ; 
and no sooner does it arrive in the presence of the foe than it 
despatches the messengers again (tail in hand) to give the recu- 
sants another chance of settling the matter in dispute upon 
amicable terms. Perhaps the latter inform the invaders that 
they are not exactly prepared to join issue—their men are not all 
gathered, their weapons are not all completed. Would their 
opponents be good enough to postpone hostilities for a short 
time, ‘until the blacksmiths had made a few more assegais and 
‘ sharpened the old ones?’ The adverse arm kindly complies 
with this request, and in the most obliging manner lights its 
pipes, devours its bullocks, and establishes itself upon the 
ground until the others signify their readiness to begin the fray. 
The two hosts then raise a huge shout, and approach each other 
in extended lines. At a distance of some seventy or eighty 
paces they pause, and begin to fling their darts. Gradually 
they draw nearer, when these weapons are thrown aside, and the 
combatants proceed to belabour each other with their clubs. 
Of course, when Caffre meets Caffre then comes the tug of war. 
From the hurly-burly of the battle—the leaping and yelling of 
the belligerents—the tempest of spears which torments the air 
—the observer would fancy the outpouring of blood on these 
occasions must be frightful. But, considering the fuss that is 
made, the return of killed and wounded is preposterously small. 
It will often happen that after a two hours’ conflict, in which a 
couple of thousands may be engaged, not more than twenty on 
each side may be slain, and about double that number injured. 
If night comes on before the affair is decided, a meeting takes 
place between delegates from the contending hosts, to ascertain 
whether a compromise cannot yet be effected ; but if either or 
both should still be inaccessible to argument, the contest is 
resumed next morning, and continued until one of them is con- 


A Battle amongst Savages. 


| vinced of its errors by the pungent logic of the spear, or the. 
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weightier reasoning of the club. Much depends, however, it 
would seem, upon the ‘ pluck’ of the commander ; for should 
he be disposed to run, the whole army is entitled to take to its 
heels ; and should it fly of its own accord, the entire blame is 
cast upon him. There is some little equity in this arrange- 
ment; for we notice in European despatches that generals 
frequently win victories, and perform other surprising exploits, 
in the first person singular, whilst reverses are always brought 
about by the misbehaviour of the troops, and defeats are inva- 
riably sustained in the third person plural. But who can 
wonder at the strange hallucinations which sometimes prevail 
upon these subjects it it be true, as Capt. Gronow relates, that 
George IV., when flushed with wine on one occasion, intimated 
to the Duke of Wellington that it was he who gained the 
battle of Waterloo, to which his Grace quietly replied, that he 
regretted much he had not had the pleasure of witnessing the 
prince’s valour on that famous field. 

Sir James Brooke gives an amusing account of an expedition 
in Borneo, undertaken for the reduction of some piratical forts. 
The combatants here had the benefit of some muskets and brass 
guns, and therefore fought under more refined conditions than 
the Caffres just mentioned. The first business of the invading 
army on arriving in the neighbourhood of the enemy was 
to run up a little fortress for its own protection. When 
finished, and it cost only eight hours’ labour, the Rajah pro- 
posed that they should make a dash at the stronghold of the 
foe, as it would not require more than ten minutes to cross the 
intervening space. The army stared; it had never heard of 
such precipitate measures, and exhibited as much disgust as if 
it had been requested to execute a charge like the terrible one 
at Balaclava. Its plan of operations was much more sedate ; 
it must erect stockade after stockade, and so advance under 
shelter, until it could attack its opponents with reasonable secu- 
rity to itself. But whilst engaged upon these works, the war 
gongs of the enemy began to clang, and then fearful yells were 
heard, and it became obvious that the invaders themselves were 
about to be assailed. On came the hostile array, shouting 
defiance as it approached. ‘We are coming,’ was the cry, ‘ lay 
‘aside your muskets, and come out and fight us with swords. 
To this courteous invitation the others responded with an air of 
alacrity which their deeds rather belied. ‘Come on, we are 
* building a stockade and want to fight you.” It is difficult to 
say what might have ensued had the belligerents been left to 
their own resources; but fortunately a heavy shower of rain 
descended at this critical moment. The assailants had not pro- 
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vided themselves with umbrellas. Warriors, we believe, are as 
liable to catch cold if drenched as simple civilians; at any rate, 


_ the rebel Dyaks seemed to hold this opinion, and to act upon 


it, too, for that shower dispersed their host almost as summarily 
as if each drop had been a bombshell. Thereupon the grand 
army (safe behind its palisades) lifted up its voice in a howl of 
derision, congratulated itself upon having obtained a splendid 
victory, and retired to rest drunk with glory. The Englishman 
made various attempts to induce the Borneans to assault the 
enemy’s stronghold, and brought up two carronades from the 
fleet, with which a breach was soon effected. But even then 
his proposal to carry the place by storm was evaded, though 
his force was overpowering ; and it was not until nearly three 
months had been consumed that the rebels were dislodged and 
their forts destroyed. When the Rajah asked a Dyak com- 
mander if hostilities were always conducted upon these dilatory 
principles, he was informed that the latter had lately carried on 
a campaign in which the fighting had been much more lively 
and incessant; it had lasted two months, but during that time 
the enemy had only lost five of their troops, whilst he had not 
been mulcted to the extent of a single man! Economical war- 
fare this, is it not ? 

But though war, as we have seen, is the staple profession of 
the barbarian, there are other trades to be found amongst the 
children of nature which have no place in polished communities, 
where, however, racing prophets are tolerated and _consulting 
astrologers are known to exist. 

The African or Indian rain-maker is a functionary of a very 
laughable description. In regions where the herbage is liable to 
be burnt up by a blazing sun, and where crops and cattle are 
frequently destroyed by protracted drought, it 1s no wonder that 
the natives should lend a credulous ear to men who profess to 
have power over the clouds. In England we once had our 
witches, who could brew tremendous tempests whenever they 
liked ; and if our farmers, who know the commercial value of a 
good shower at the fitting season, were apprized by advertise- 
ment that A. B. would tell them how to secure one at pleasure 
on receiving five shillings in postage stamps, it is possible that 
scores might be simple enough to apply for information. And 
if a recipe came down for a ‘nice growing rain,’ could we expect 
them to abstain from making the experiment at least ? 

Now the business of a rain-doctor is excessively hazardous. 
It requires all his ingenuity, which may be limited, and all his 
impudence, which is probably unbounded, to support the cha- 
racter with success. The great object is of course to gain time, 
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and amuse the public by various incantations until the heavens 
drop their fatness of their own accord. Should he be so fortu- 
nate as to commence his invocations just before a heavy downfall, 
the delight of the multitude can only be surpassed by the 
chuckling joy of the impostor. From Mr. Catlin we learn that, 
- when the Mandans were suffering under a great drought, a 
native of the name of Wak-a-dah-ha-hee mounted to the roof 
of his lodge one evening just as a nimbus appeared on the 
horizon. There he stood, waving his shield over his head, 
stamping his foot, and menacing the heavens with vengeance if 
they did not comply with his demands. He ordered the cloud 
to approach, and as it drew near (of course in obedience to his 
commands), he bent his bow and shot an arrow into its bosom. 
‘My friends,’ exclaimed he to the breathless spectators, ‘it is 
done! Wak-a-dah-ha-hee’s arrow has entered that black cloud, 
and the Mandans will be wet with the water of the skies!’ In 
a few moments the big drops began to descend, in a few more 
the rain came down in torrents, and the sorcerer, gloriously 
drenched, as well as the enraptured crowd, were compelled to 
seek refuge in their wigwams. Wak-a-dah-ha-hee was wise, 
and retired from public life upon the strength of this single 
exploit, as Mr. Gerard Hamilton is said to have done upon a 
single speech, and Charles Lamb’s tradesman upon a single joke. 
But if the Mandans permit a successful operator to rest upon 
his honours, there are other races who impress him into the 
service for life. According to Major Forbes, there was once a 
famous rain-doctor in Ceylon who wished to give up business, 
but found that a conjuror’s orders in that island were, like those 
of a priest, indelible. The people, indignant at his attempt, 
insisted that whenever a village required his assistance he should 
supply it with a suitable amount of fluid, and decreed that 
if he refused he should be lacerated with thorns, or beaten with 
many stripes. Rain they must have—by fair means if he liked, 
by force if he resisted. In his anxiety to resign his perilous office, 
he frankly confessed that it was all a deception, and that he had 
no more power to manufacture a shower than he had to produce 
an earthquake ; but a poor old hag of the fifteenth century 
might just as well have protested that she could not lay a spell 
upon the miller’s wheel, and had no charm to prevent the pro- 
duction of butter in a neighbour’s churn. He was soundly 
thrashed, and the chief of the district having issued an order 
for a quantity of rain, sent him to execute the mandate at a 
village where moisture was peculiarly needed. So rough was 
the treatment he received, that had he not been rescued by the 
major his life would probably have been sacrificed. 
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Sometimes the imagination of the rain-maker, however fertile, 
is severely strained. One of these practitioners, who had re- 
ceived a special retainer from the Bechuanas, found that after 
one or two opportune outpourings the windows of heaven were 
sealed, and could not be opened by the most potent charms at 
his command. Weeks passed, and all the moisture seemed to 
have been sucked out of the atmosphere; the cattle were 
starving for want of grass, and the natives languishing upon 
roots, or actually perishing with hunger. When the public 
remonstrated with the cloud-compeller, he intimated that the 
secret lay in their disobedience to his injunctions. ‘ You only 
‘ give me sheep and goats to kill, and therefore I can only make 
‘ goat rain ; give me fat oxen, and I will let you have ox rain.’ 
After trying sundry ceremonies without extracting a single tear 
from the skies, he told the people that they must furnish him 
with a baboon, and that the animal must not only be free from 
blemish,-but would be rejected if a single hair were wanting in 
any part of its body. Now a baboon is not easily captured, as 
the cunning rogue well knew ; nevertheless, a band of hunters 
went out, the drought growing fiercer every day, and with great 
difficulty succeeded in catching one of these brutes; but when 
they presented it to the sorcerer, he pointed, with many hypo- 
critical expressions of regret, to the ear, which had been slightly 
mutilated, and to the tail, from which a tuft of hair had been 
severed. Time went on, and when pressed still more urgently 
to open those floodgates of which he was supposed to possess the 
key, he announced that if the people could obtain the heart of 
a lion for him, he could bring down the rain in such abundance 
that it would probably wash whole villages away. -: Now, to ask 
the timid natives to beard the monarch of the forest in his own 
lair was pretty much the same as to have requested an ancient 
to fetch you a golden apple out of the garden of the Hesperides, 
or a lock of the golden fleece from Colchis, spite of the monsters 
that guarded those treasures. But, not long after, one of the 
royal beasts reported himself in the neighbourhood, whereupon 
a party set out in search, and succeeded in destroying him by a 
fortunate shot. Returning in great triumph, the rain-maker 
now found it necessary to attack the heavens with greater 
violence than before, and shook his spear at them, as Ajax is 
supposed to have done when defying the lightnings. But as this 
did not frighten them into the faintest drizzle, he imposed 
another task upon the Bechuanas, knowing that from their 
repugnance to dead bodies they were not likely to perform it 
readily. He required them to take up a certain corpse, wash 


it, and then replace it in its grave. So great, however, was the 
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demand for a shower, that the loathsome injunction was dul 
obeyed. Still there was no sound of coming rain. The doctor then 
proceeded to throw the blame upon the missionaries ; it was they 
who were thwarting his plans, and putting up the skies to re- 
sistance ; their chapel-bell kept the vapours aloof, and when 
the clouds did appear on the horizon, the vision of those pale 
faces was quite sufficient to scare the beneficent messengers 
away. A fortunate turn of events, however, rescued the Euro- 
‘peans from suspicion, though it exposed the impostor to serious 
peril. There is a sort of Nemesis which punishes imposture in 
- these as in many other matters, for it has been remarked that 
few rain-makers are ever permitted to die a natural death. 

Another curious functionary is worthy of mention. In Abys- 
sinia there is a person whose duty it is when a theft has been 
committed, and his services are solicited, to trace out the thief, 
which is done, or pretended to be done, by the organ of smell. 
This personage, says Dr. Krapf, is called the Lebashi, or thief- 
catcher, and he is regarded as a servant of the State. Instead 
of laying on a ‘ detective’ if your property has been stolen, you 
send for this official, who makes his appearance with a servant, 
to whom he has administered certain drugs, which throw the 
man into a kind of frenzy. Crawling on hands and feet like a 
quadruped, the Lebashi holding him by a cord fastened to his 
waist, the fellow goes from door to door, professing to scent out 
the delinquent ; and at last enters some dwelling, where he 
throws himself on the bed, and establishes himself as if his work 
were done. The owner is arrested, and compelled to make com- 
pensation for the missing articles, if they are not produced. Is 
it any wonder that a functionary possessed of such indefinite 
powers of annoyance should be greatly dreaded, and that his 
appearance should inspire all persons with alarm, except those 
by whom he has been previously bribed ? 

But if there were a thousand occupations open to the savage, few 
of them would be pursued. How he spends a day when neither 
war nor hunger incites him to exertion may be gathered from 
Captain Burton’s account of the natives of East Africa. Rising 
with the dawn, as if his time were really valuable, he takes a 
pipe ; and when the sun grows strong, he emerges from his hut, 
.and treats himself to a chat with his neighbours. About eight 
o'clock he sits down (to use polite phraseology) to his breakfast, 
which is easily prepared and summarily despatched. He then 
resorts to the Iwanza, or village ‘ public,’ where he wiles away 
hour after hour in smoking, gossiping, or gambling. The latter, 
in some of its lowest forms, is one of the grand resources of bar- 
barian life. Over a rude game of heads and tails, played with a 
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stone or article of any description, the fellow will squander his 
goods and chatteis, his goats and oxen; and some have been known 
to stake their mothers, losing them with great composure, whilst 
others have sold their own precious persons into slavery to dis- 
charge these debts of honour. A few of the more industrious 
may employ themselves in making pipe-sticks or fabricating 
weapons of war. But many, too, will consume their hours in 
dozing ; for in Africa, as in Europe, the most fortunate of all 
institutions for the idler is that of sleep. About one o’clock the 
native goes to dinner, which is a comprehensive meal, as it 
serves for tea and supper as well. It is a meal into which the 
man’s whole soul is thrown, and to see him rapturously engaged 
in devouring the flesh of some tough old goat would excite the 
envy of many a poor gourmand, whose wearied stomach and 
worn-out appetite nothing can sufficiently stimulate. This 
finished, there follows an interval of brutal torpor. He lies like 
a sated boa-constrictor. When he recovers, he resumes the chief 
duties of his existence—smoking, chatting, gambling, and similar 
diversions—until sunset, at which time he strolls forth, and as the 
whole population turns out a'sc, great id the gdssiding, frequent 
the squabbling, and not ‘uhcommon the fighting;: which then 
ensues. And thus, after‘xurdering‘kis minutes as etfectualiy as 
possible, the ‘noble savage’’retizes' to his ‘couch, and courts 
slumber as confidently as if he had done some grand work for 
the world. 


‘Such,’ says Mr. Burton, ‘is the African’s idle day, and thus 
every summer is spent. As the wintry rains draw nigh, the neces- 
sity of daily bread suggests itself. The peasants then leave their 
huts at six or seven a.m., often without provision, which now 
becomes scarce, and labour till noon or two p.m., when they return 
home, and find food prepared by the wife or slave-girl. During the 
afternoon they return to work, and sometimes, when the rains are 
near, they are aided by the women. Towards sunset all wend 
homewards in a body, laden with their implements of cultivation, 
and singing a kind of dulce domum in a simple and pleasing recita- 
tive. 

Comparing these two pictures, is it not obvious that without 
the gentle tyranny of hunger the savage would sink into a 
perfect brute; and that if men’ could live without labour the 
earth would be transformed into a huge pigstye, or worse still, 
into a complete pandemonium ? 

Nor is there anything in his religion to ennoble his nature or 
to prompt him to useful exertion. It is frequently asserted 
that every race, however degraded, possesses some notion of a 
Supreme Being and a future state. But to this proposition we 
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fear there are exceptions. M. Bik, a Dutch officer who visited 
the Anu Islands in 1824, found that the inhabitants had no idea 
whatever of any life beyond the tomb. None of the dead had ever 
been known to reappear, and that was philosophy enough for 
them. ‘To satisfy himself that these savages were wholly igno- 
rant of a superior Power, he inquired whether they never called 
upon any one for help when overtaken by tempests at sea, or 
involved in any serious peril by land. They told him there was 
no one to whom they could appeal, but begged him, if he knew 
of such a being, to inform them how to apply. The necessary 
explanations having been given, they asked where this Great 
Spirit dwelt? On being told that he was present everywhere, 
and that his influence pervaded everything, ‘then,’ said one of 
them, ‘this God is certainly in your arrack, for I never feel 
‘happier than when I have drunk plenty of it, 

The greatest impediments to the reception of a religion are 
not those which attach to it as an intellectual system, but those 
which touch a man in his practice, and which pinch him, so to 
speak, in his personality. In countrjes where polygamy exists, 
a heathen, will accept.4-hundred mysteries rather than renounce 
a single wife. --Henve, amongst savages, as well as amongst 
civilized péople,.a man’s views of Christianity are coloured by 
the habits of. his ‘life and the peculiarities of his position. When 
Mr. Moffatt told an African monarch that Christ had raised a 
dead body from the grave, he expressed no particular surprise, 
for he might be an ‘excellent doctor,’ like some of the great 
medicine-men with whom the chief was familiar; but when the 
missionary propounded the doctrine of a general resurrection, it 
was indignantly rejected. 


‘¢¢ What,” he exclaimed with astonishment, ‘‘ what are these 
words about; the dead—the dead arise?” ‘‘ Yes,” was my reply ; 
‘all the dead shall arise.” ‘‘ Will my father arise?” ‘‘ Yes,” I 
answered; ‘your father will arise.” ‘‘ Will all the slain in battle 
arise?” “Yes.” ‘ And will all that have been killed and devoured 
by lions, tigers, hyzenas, and crocodiles, again revive?” ‘Yes; and 
come to judgment.”’ ‘ And will those whose bodies have been left to 
waste and to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the winds, 
arise?” he asked, with a tone of triumph, as if he had now fixed 
me. ‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘‘not one will be left behind.” This I 
repeated with increased emphasis. After looking at me for a few 
moments, he turned to his people, to whom he spoke with a sten- 
torian voice: ‘‘ Hark, ye wise men, whoever is among you the wisest 
of past generations, did ever your ears hear such strange and un- 
heard-of news?” And addressing himself to one whose countenance 
and attire showed that he had seen many years, and was a personage 
of no common order, ‘‘ Have you ever heard such strange news as 
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these?” ‘No,” was the sage’s answer. ‘I had supposed that I 
possessed all the knowledge of the country, for I have heard the 
tales of many generations. I am in the place of the ancients, but 
my knowledge is confounded with the words of his mouth. Surely 
he must have lived long before the period when we were born.” 
Makaba then turning and addressing himself to me, and laying his 
hand on my breast, said, ‘‘ Father, I love you much. Your visit 
and your presence have made my heart white as milk. The words 
of your mouth are sweet as honey, but the words of a resurrection 
are too great to be heard. I do not wish to hear again about the 
dead rising. The dead cannot arise—the dead must not arise!” 
“Why,” I inquired, ‘‘can so great a man refuse knowledge, and 
turn away from wisdom? Tell me, my friend, why I must not 
speak of a resurrection.” Raising and uncovering his arm, which 
had been strong in battle, and shaking his hand as if quivering a 
spear, he replied, ‘‘ I have slain my thousands, and shall they arise?” 
And with these words came out the secret of his repugnance to 
the doctrine. If that doctrine be true, Makaba’s thousands 
were only half slain, and might confront him again in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, where resistance would be of no avail. 

Not unfrequently, however, the view which a barbarian takes 
of religion, as professed by civilized people, may contain some 
wholesome instruction. A Cree chief, named ‘Broken Arm, 
told Mr. Paul Kane that one missionary, Mr. R——, had 
pointed out a way to heaven which he assured them was the 
only way ; Mr. Hunter had pointed out another, about which he 
was equally positive ; whilst Mr. Thebe had discovered a third 
path, and this was announced as the exclusive road to happiness. 
What was a poor Cree chief to do when teachers thus disagreed? 
Why, ‘ Broken Arm’ very logically requested them to meet in 
consultation and decide for themselves. When this was done, he 
would be guided by their conclusions ; but until then, he added 
significantly, ‘he would wait.’ 

From the savage, too, we learn the fine lesson that men are the 
slaves of superstition wherever they are not the servants of 
religion. Queen Ranavola of Madagascar was one of the 
bloodiest despots that ever lived, if we may judge from Madame 
Pfeiffer’s account; for it was calculated that from 20,000 
to 30,000 persons perished annually under her authority ; and 
yet this crowned termagant could scarcely move without con- 
sulting the Sikidy oracle—a process of divination by which the 
favourable or unfavourable character of any measure was inferred 
from the figures assumed by a number of beans or small stones. 
If, for instance, she wished to make an excursion, the oracle 
must decide on what day and hour it should be done. She would 
put on no garment, and partake of no dish, until the Sikidy had 
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spoken, and the same mysterious power must even determine 
from what spring the water she drank was to be obtained. 
Absolute monarch as she was—with power to cut off heads as if 
they had been thistle tops—this woman was nevertheless the 
puppet of a few cunning augurs who knew how to govern her 
through her credulity. 
Nothing, however, can better express the servility of the 
savage soul than the institution known as ‘taboo’ or ‘tapu.’ In 
Polynesia this signifies, according to Mr. Ellis, that a thing is 
separated from ordinary purposes, and appropriated to persons 
or uses which may be considered sacred; but in its more 
extended sense it implies that a given act has been prohibited 
or placed under a mystical ban. Now, as this spell may be cast 
upon any object or upon any operation, and may consequently be 
employed not only for purposes of religious but of social and 
mea oppression, it 1s obvious that the poor idolater must 
ave an uneasy time of it where the custom reigns in full rigour. 
During a season of strict taboo, says Mr. Ellis, every fire and 
light must be extinguished ; the natives are not allowed to bathe, 
or to venture out in their canoes ; nay, they must be content to 
remain indoors until the interdict isremoved. The very animals 
share in the general constraint, for if a dog should bark, or a 
cock crow, the charm would be broken, and therefore the quad- 
ruped is muzzled, and the fowl cooped up under a calabash. Or 
the ban may be placed upon any particular individual. In some 
quarters, when this is the case, he is not allowed to handle 
anything himself, but must be fed by another, or procure his 
provender in the best way he can ; taking it, for example, from a 
stage with his mouth, or nibbling at it, as the poet Thomson did 
at the peaches whilst hanging from the trees. Nothing that has 
been fingered by him whilst under the spell can be used by 
another without risking death in some fearful form, and there- 
fore the articles are promptly destroyed. At one period there 
were persons who were supposed to be taboos by birth, and, from 
these, men fled as we should do from carriers of the plague. No 
one durst even talk with them, and if any unfortunate individual 
should happen to brush up against their garments, though it 
were but for a moment, he would straightway give himself for 
lost. So virulent indeed was the influence which dwelt in these 
outcasts, that if one of them simply blew upon a fire it became 
infected, and any flesh which might be cooked at it would prove 
fatal to the consumer. 
The power of imposing taboo is very extensive, and may be 
employed: for very arbitrary purposes. If a chieftain, for 
instance, wished to block up an established road, or to interfere 
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with some public right, he had only to place it under the 
ban, and the process was as good as an order of Sessions or 
an Act of Parliament. If he fell in love with a canoe or any 
other desirable article belonging to an inferior, he put his taboo 
upon it, and afterwards sent his retainers to fetch it. The charm 
has been flung upon houses, and the inmates compelled in 
consequence to take their meals in the open air. ‘In fact, 


writes Mr. Williams, ‘this custom affects things both small and 
great.’ 


‘ Here it is seen tending a brood of chickens, and there it directs 
the energies of a kingdom. Its influence is wondrously diffused. 
Coasts, lands, rivers, and seas; animals, fruits, fish, and vegetables ; 
houses, beds, pots, cups, and dishes; canoes, with all that belong 
to them, with their management, dress, ornaments, and arms; 
things to eat and things to drink; the members of the body; 
manners and customs; languages, names, temper, and even the 
gods also; all come under the influence of the tabu. It is put into 
operation by religious, political, or selfish motives, and idleness 
lounges for months beneath its sanction. Many are thus forbidden 
to raise their hands or extend their arms in any useful employment 
for a long time. In this district it is tabu to build canoes; on that 
island it is tabu to erect good houses. The custom is much in 
favour with chiefs, who adjust it so that it sits easily upon them- 
selves, while they use it to gain influence over those who are nearly 
their equals ; by it they supply many of their wants, and command 
at will all who are beneath them. In imposing a tabu, a chief 


need only be checked by a care that he is countenanced by ancient 
precedents.’ 


On the other hand there are many cases in which the institution 
may undoubtedly be turned to good and politic account. Would 
it not be a nice thing for a British squire if he could keep 
poachers out of his preserves, or for a British farmer if he 
could prevent incendiaries setting fire to his stacks, by putting 
them under the guardianship of a simple and inexpensive spell ? 
In many parts of Polynesia this can be done without the smallest 
difficulty. If the proprietor of a wood wishes to prevent the 
entrance of the public until the fruit is fully ripe, a single pole 
with a bit of cloth tied round it will prove more effectual than 
a ferocious notice that spring-guns and man-traps are planted in 
every part. If he desires to preserve his crops from injury, he 
does not announce that trespassers will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law—a polite intimation at which people 
generally snap their fingers in our own country—but that simple 
emblem of taboo again proves his best protection, for it apprises 
intruders that they will stain their souls with sacrilege, and 
incur the wrath of their gods. So, when an individual deter- 
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mines to appropriate a stray piece of timber, or a tree without 
an owner, or any object not legally reduced to possession, he 
notifies by some sign that taboo is upon it, and then his claim 
becomes incontestable. But the finest and most enviable 
privilege which belongs to this superstition is, that if a person 
attaches a bit of flax or some other prohibitory symbol to a 
house when he leaves it, his valuables will be perfectly safe 
until his return, for no felon, unless profoundly impious, would 
presume to break through that sacred ban. The owner may go 
where he lists, for the building with all its contents is now under 
guardianship of his gods. Here, we confess, we are somewhat 
inclined to side with Jean Jacques. Savage life has some 
advantages, we must honestly admit. If an Englishman could 
fasten the door of his mansion more securely by tying a knot of 
ribbon to the knocker than by a hundred bolts and bars, or leave 
his bank notes in an unlocked cabinet which no burglar would 
venture to violate, would not this save us thousands of pounds 
in payments to Mr. Chubb, and hundreds of thousands in the 
punishment or repression of crime? Is it not curious to find 
that a few amulets can do more than our whole police? 

At length, however, let us say that our imaginary savage is 
disabled by disease or overtaken by old age. Under either 
condition his prospects are dark, his position is dismal. There 
are no hospitals for the sick, no retreats for the insane, no alms- 
houses for the decrepit. His medical resources are scanty, and 
in many cases as useless as those of the simpleton who takes 
Holloway’s pills for every internal complaint, and anoints him- 
self with Holloway’s ointment for every external injury. Before 
the introduction of European medicines into Samoa the people 
swallowed an emetic (water mixed with mud or any other 
species of filth) whenever they found themselves indisposed. At 
Port Essington the natives tied a bandage round any affected 
part to prevent the spread of the evil to other portions of the 
body; a fillet, for example, being bound tightly round the brows 
in case the sufferer were labouring under headache. In the 
island of Borabora, it is said that if a man’s skull is fractured 
the native Sir Astleys will clear away the fragments of bone, fit 
a piece of cocoa-nut-shell into the aperture, and replace the scalp 
skin as far as possible. Stedman was informed that in some: 
cases, where the brain also had been injured, these bold operators: 
would take away the damaged portion and substitute an equiva- 
lent of cerebral matter from the head of a pig, sealing up the 
wound as well as their resources would permit. It was con- 
fessed, however, that in spite of all precautions the patient was 
tolerably sure to die in a frenzied condition. Foolish as the pro- 
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cess may appear, is it more illogical than the attempt to cure 
people by drawing off some of the diseased blood from their 
veins and injecting a similar quantity of the vital fluid from the 
body of a dog—a process which was tried in Europe not much 
more than two centuries ago, and under the patronage of many 
of the savans of England and France? Should a Polynesian 
happen to dislocate a limb, his friends will forthwith lay hold of 
him and place his head between the knees of one of them, whilst 
the others will twist him in any way they think requisite to 
restore the bones to their proper position. If aSamoan receives 
a barbed spear in his leg or arm, the native surgeons sink a shaft 
into the wounded member from the opposite side, and push the 
weapon right through. Whilst in the land of the Damaras, 
Mr. Galton had an opportunity of observing a dentist in the 
exercise of his justly-dreaded art. Tying one end of a sheep’s 
sinew round the offending tooth, the manipulator fastened the 
other to a stout stick, upon which he proceeded to wind up the 
catgut, until, by pressing with his whole force against the jaw, and 
gaining all the leverage which this expedient allowed, the tusk 
was torn up by the fangs—or something else (it mattered little) 
yielded to the barbarous strain. For the rest of the day, says 
this traveller, ‘the wretched sufferer was seen sitting with his 
‘head between his knees and his hands against his temples.’ 
Major Harris states that a Galla of the Ittoo tribe having under- 
taken to cure a case of severe rheumatism, administered a power- 
ful narcotic to the patient, which soon rendered him quite insen- 
sible, With his sharp creese he then proceeded to slash the poor 
fellow from head to foot, until he presented the appearance of 
one who had been flayed alive, and could not eat, drink, or speak, 
without the greatest difficulty. 


In some places there is an easy mode of dealing with the aged 


or incurable, and that is to turn them out to die. M. du Chaillu 
states that a poor old man, lean as a skeleton, once crawled into 
a Bakalai village, and on being asked whence he came, men- 
tioned a place a few miles distant. Had he no friends or rela- 
tives? None. ‘ You are sick,’ was the traveller’s remark. 
‘They drove me away for that. ‘And what will you do?’ 
* Die!’ was the piteous reply. Some women gave him a little 
drink and food ; but the men came up and ordered him to be- 
gone. <A few days afterwards his body was found in a neigh- 
bouring wood. Mr. Moffatt gives a still more affecting account 
of a shrivelled old woman whom he met in a forest in the coun- 
try of the Namaquas. ‘I have been here four days, said she; 
‘my children have left me here to die.’ She could no longer 
gather wood for them, or bear their little ones on her back, as she 
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used to do; they had left her alone, therefore, with the lions ! 
The missionary offered to put her in his waggon and take her to 
the next village. She refused. The people there would treat 
her in the same way. ‘It is our custom,’ continued she. ‘I am 
‘nearly dead ; I do not want to die again!’ 

In certain quarters of the world, indeed, a sufferer is liable to 
be buried alive. The missionary Tumer states that if a Samoan 
exhibits symptoms of delirium during his illness, a pit is quickly 
dug, and the unfortunate man is flung into it without com- 
punction. A youth who had thus been treated burst out of his 
grave and escaped. He was pursued, however, by his com- 
panions, who considered that he was taking a great liberty with 
the national customs. They captured him and forced him down 
into his narrow house. A second time he struggled to the sur- 
face, but a second time he was caught ; whereupon the indignant 
natives lashed him to a tree and left him to die at leisure. The 
pretence for this diabolical practice is, that they hope to arrest the 
spread of the disease ; but if such were the object, it is obvious 
that a blow from a club or a stab with a knife might accomplish 
it just as readily, and much more mercifully. 

And, strange as it may seem, there are cases in which savages 
not only submit, but desire to be buried alive. Mr. Turner states 
that if a Samoan chieftain, when old and infirm, fancies he is 
about to die, he calls his family and friends together, and requests 
them to see him interred. They yield to his solicitations—the 
heir-at-law doubtless expressing considerable grief at the pro- 
posal, but resigning himself to his parent’s wishes with becoming 
veneration—and having dug a round grave, they deposit the 
veteran there in a sitting posture. Live pigs are then attached 
to his person by means of cords—the number of animals being 
regulated by the rank of the semi-defunct ; for it is supposed 
that a man’s welcome in another world will be proportioned 
to the quantity of quadrupeds which accompany him thither. 
But, as the genius of jugglery is particularly strong in the 
human race, these barbarians actually cheat the Immortals by 
cutting the strings, and carrying off the pigs, to be baked and 
eaten by themselves. Still, retaining the ends of the cords 
in his grasp, the chief is presumed to enter the spirit-land 
with his retinue of swine, and appears to be quite content with 
this funeral fiction. The mourners then proceed to fill up the 
grave, and the poor child of superstition perishes—a contented 
suicide on the one hand, respectfully murdered by his relatives 
on the other. 

Foolish as the practice of living interment may be, however, 
it has the merit of stern impartiality; for a sovereign is as. 
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much bound to go down ‘quick’ into the tomb as the least 
distinguished of his subjects. Mr. Williams tells us how he 
paid a visit one morning to the old king of Somosomo, who was 
unwell, but was surprised to learn three days afterwards that 
his Majesty was dead, and that preparations were being made 
for his burial. Hastening to the royal abode, he went to look 
at the body of the deceased, but found the monarch alive and 
perfectly conscious, though coughing painfully. With frightful 
nonchalance, his head wife and an attendant were fastening 
ornaments and rosettes to his person, and decking him out in 
the trappings which Figian etiquette prescribes for defunct 
royalty. The young king insisted that though his father’s body 
moved mechanically, his spirit had already vanished. When 
the sovereign was duly dressed for the grave, he was carried 
out, not through the door of the house, but through one side, 
the wall of which was knocked down for the purpose. The 
funeral procession then started ; and as soon as it reached the 
burial-place, the monarch was dismantled of his finery, lowered 
into the grave, covered with earth, and coolly suffocated, his 
muffled groans being distinctly heard after a considerable quan- 
tity of soil had been heaped upon him. 

Let us suppose, however, that the poor savage comes to a 
natural end. He must then be entombed according to the custom 
of his country. But in some places he receives the honours of 
a ‘wake,’ not very dissimilar to the strange ceremony for which 
Treland is renowned. Du Chaillu, having lost a native servant, 
named Tonda, went to the mother’s house, and found it crowded, 
there being about 200 women assembled to pay court to the 
corpse. In the midst of this company the traveller discovered 
the form of Tonda, seated in a chair, dressed in a black-tailed 
coat and pair of pantaloons, and adorned with several strings of 
beads, as if the dead one were attired for some gala, or receiving 
the homage of a kingdom. His mother was kneeling before 
him, entreating him to speak to her again ; and ever and anon 
the women chimed in with their lugubrious whine, and added 
to the horrors of the ghastly scene. 

In some quarters a funeral is synonymous with a festive 
party, at which guests employ themselves in dancing, drinking, 
gaming, and all kinds of revelry. Such is the mode of dealing 
with death in Angola, where people pride themselves upon 
giving their friends a magnificent interment. They will 
even run into debt, and burden themselves with heavy 
responsibilities; in fact, reduce themselves to the verge of 
bankruptcy, rather than forego this equivocal tribute to the 
memory of the deceased. Frequently it will happen that if an 
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Angolan is asked to sell a pig, he will reply that he is keeping 

_it to celebrate the obsequies of any of his friends—an assurance 

which may be complimentary, but can scarcely be considered 

satisfactory to his acquaintances; whilst if you meet with a 

native in a state of intoxication, he may inform you, with the 

air of a man who feels quite certain that you will not only 

excuse but applaud him when you hear his explanation, that his 

mother is 

In Figi, etiquette demands that the tomb of an influential 

individual should be paved with human bodies. For a con- 

siderable chief several corpses are required; and it is expected 

that his bosom friend in particular will exhibit his affection by 

helping to floor the grave. Frequently, too, some man of great 

muscle is strangled and interred with the defunct, in order that 

he may defend the latter by means of his club, which he takes 

with him, against the assaults of all spiritual adversaries. Nor 

are the other relatives and acquaintances of the dead man 
exempted from sundry little contributions to the horrors of the 

occasion. Some of the mourners allow themselves to be branded 

with hot irons, whilst others permit themselves to be mutilated 
in various ways. In one case an order was given for a hundred 
human fingers, which were to be fastened all round the eaves of the 
king’s house, but only sixty, it seems, were levied, though the tax 
cost one poor woman her life. As some small set-off against these 
barbarities, it may be mentioned that about ten days after the 
decease of an eminent native the females are at liberty to arm 
themselves with whips or switches, and to use them unsparingly 
upon the persons of any man they can catch. Mr. Williams 
says he has seen grave individuals, not accustomed to move 
quickly, flying with ludicrous celerity before a body of these 
flagellators; and, considering the despicable position which 
woman holds in savage communities, one cannot but rejoice 
that the tables are ever turned, and that now and then they are 
permitted to avenge themselves by blistering the backs of their 
oppressors. 

Another mode of showing respect for the memory of the dead 
is to knock out one of your front teeth. Amongst the Sandwich 
Islanders, says Mr. Mariner, those who were on terms of inti- 
macy with the deceased are expected to undergo this operation, 
and then their retainers are bound by etiquette to follow the 
example. Should a dear friend of the defunct exhibit any 
reluctance to part with an incisor, or defer the sacrifice for an 
unreasonable period, the women have been known to steal upon 
him, and to appease the affronted shade by dashing out a tusk 
whilst asleep. Before Christianity landed upon their shores, 
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few grown-up Sandwichers were to be seen with their full com- 
plement of teeth ; and some who had had the misfortune to be 
extremely popular, and to possess a very distinguished circle of 
friends, had lost every front tooth in both jaws, There being 
no artificial substitutes allowed in such cases, these poor 
creatures had suffered severely in their powers of speech, and 
still worse in their faculty of mastication. Grief like theirs 
ought to have been sincere, for they put their mouths into per- 
manent mourning. 

Such is the noble savage whose praises have so often been sung 
or sounded. He ‘lives a life without a future or a past, says 
Capt. Reid, ‘without hope or regret, and dies the death of a 
‘coward and a dog, for whom the grave brings darkness, and 
‘nothing more.’ ‘However poets, says Major Harris, ‘may 
‘have embroidered the subject with the flowers of their fancy, 
‘there is not to be found an individual of the whole commu- 
‘nity (he refers to some African tribes) who would hesitate to 
‘ cut a man’s throat for the sake of the last remaining button on 
‘his waistcoat.’ Civilization may certainly have its disadvan- 
tages—the income-tax collector, for example, never darkens the 
door of the Indian or Patagonian, whereas he teases the indus- 
trious Englishman with abominable punctuality—pickpockets 
never appear in a community until it has made some little 
advance to refinement, whereas a half-naked Caffre has no 
pockets to attack, and if he had, no purses worth stealing. But 
who would be willing 


‘To herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains, 
Mated with a squalid savage,’ 


simply to escape these troubles of polished society? If the 
savage is superior to the European in any particular, it is not 
because his morals are purer, or his condition more favourable 
to virtue, but because his temptations are fewer, and his facul- 
ties more circumscribed in their operation—just as a man in 
the stocks may be less mischievous than one who can go where 
he will, and do what he chooses. At the same time it is useful 
for us civilized people to remember the pit from which we 
have been digged, and, above all, for Christian men to think 
well on the difference in the future, which their faith has 
placed before them. Truly a great mystery is this savage life 
when viewed in relation to the Deity and a hereafter. Some 
naturalists may look on the savage as the natural man; we 
regard him as the deteriorated and degraded man. God did 
not make him so, whatever some men may say on that point. 
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Art. VI.—Za Bible en France, ou les Traductions des Saintes Ecritures. 
Etude Historique et Littéraire. Par Emmanvew Péravet, Pasteur 
de lEglise Suisse de Londres. 


THE literary treasures of antiquity have, as a rule, made but 
little way among the masses in modern nations. The schoolboy 
tugs at them while he is under tutors and governors, but, in the 
majority of cases, puts them away with his three-cornered cap, 
and does the best he can to forget that such tormentors as 
Horace and Homer ever existed. ‘The works of the great Greek 
and Roman authors are like the nooks and bye-places of a 
grand industrial exhibition, which may contain some of the 
rarest and most curious things, but the throng never visits 
them. The scholar has these shrines of genius almost entirely 
to himself; and there seems little likelihood that they will ever 
be profaned by the multitudes of any race, however civilized. 

This may be accounted for partly by the difficulty that has 
always been found in transferring the productions of the classic 
spirit to the vernacular of busy life in after times; and partly 
by the inaptness of classic subjects to modern nations. These 
noble monuments of intellect and taste charm the student by 
the wealth and beauty of their style; and while they form 
the basis of accuracy and elegance in English composition, 
insensibly promote the development of all the finer powers of 
the mind itself. But, for the most part, they have to do with 
matters too national and temporary to be of much concern in 
other ages; or they weave fancies which only suited the world’s 
childhood ; or they propound philosophies exploded by advancing 
science ; or, to say the least, they do not touch with any magic 
power the vital and universal sympathies of man. 

And what is true of the literature of Greece and Rome is 
even more so of the stores of Rabbinical learning, which, next 
to the Bible, constitute the glory of the Jewish people. These 
are still the heritage of the few, while the people at large, even 
among the Jews themselves, generally know as little about them 
as if there had been no faithful watchers to snatch them from 
the flames of persecution. 

Thus it is with strictly human literature. But it is not so 
with the inspired writings. The Bible has not only been preserved 
almost intact through thousands of years, but it has made path- 
ways for itself into the very heart of almost every human tribe. 
More than a hundred and fifty dialects have given themselves to 
its service, and have learnt to speak with new power from the 
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contact; and it is every day finding fresh channels for its 
wonder-working energy. 

Nor is the reason of this difficult to discover. It may 
probably be demonstrated that the Biblical idiom is more 
pliant, and has closer affinities with the modes of speech which 
the ordinary life of man forms for itself, than any other. The 
topics, and sentiments, and principles of the Bible are of 
universal and ever-enduring interest and relationship; they 
have to do directly with the human conscience and aftfec- 
tions, under all conceivable varieties of circumstance; and 
they meet the inmost wants of man, which no change of 
time or place affects, and which nothing else can meet. 
Moreover, there is a cause underlying all this, which must never 
be overlooked. This book is the direct voice of the Father of 
all to the whole family onearth. 

The Bible, therefore, seems to have been instinctively recog- 
nised by man, in every age and country, as the book for all 
men. And to see how man everywhere gets it; how it trans- 
forms its dress, so as to mingle with the people of every clime 
like a familiar friend ; how it breathes its divine music into the 
harshest of human tongues ; how it subdues the wildest utter- 
ances of savage hordes, and makes them talk its heavenly 
truths ; how it seizes the finest elements of cultured languages, 
and makes them speak to the heart as they never spoke before ; 
how, in fact, it becomes the companion of the most untutored, 
and the model to the most fastidious, and commands the reve- 
rence and love of both alike—is a process which no one can 
study without deep gratification and profit. 

The work that has suggested these remarks, and the title 
of which appears at the head of this article, has reference 
mainly to the literary aspect of this matter. It is divided into 
three parts—the first being a careful historical sketch of the 
various translations of the Bible into the French tongue, from 
the earliest times, with biographical notices of their authors ; 
the second, a critical examination of the received version of 
Ostervald ; and the third, a brief but cogent plea for a new 
French translation. An appendix is added, containing some 
singular specimen passages from different versions, and the 

Printer’s Preface to the Neuchatel New Testament published in 
1534. 

M. Pétavel commences his narrative by referring to the prose 
and verse translations which existed in the very middle of 
medieval darkness, and were employed by the Duke of Lan- 
caster as an argument with the British Parliament against the 
bill introduced in 1890 for the suppression of Wycliffe’s Bible. 
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‘Some of these manuscript translations,’ he observes, ‘ are com- 
plete, and some are fragmentary. Many are in prose, and many in 
verse. An example of the latter, that of Macé de Cenquoins, may 
be mentioned, which, although it embraces only a portion of the 
Bible, occupies no less than forty thousand verses in elucidating the 
text. Many are literal, and many are accompanied by explanatory 
remarks. Most of them follow the Vulgate; but there are some 
that betray a Greek origin, or at least may be traced to the Vetus 
Itala. They represent every species of dialect; as the Langue d’ Oc, 
the Langue d@’ Oil, the Normand, the Picard, the Romance Walloon, 
the Pottevin, the Lorrain, the Bourguignon, the Limousin, and the 
French Proper. Some date, as scholars universally admit, as far 
back as the twelfth, and even the eleventh centuries, thus consti- 
tuting some of the most ancient monuments of the language, while 
others are subsequent to the invention of printing.’ 

The first that our author notices is The Four Books of 
Kings, which De Lincy thinks may have originated in the 
decrees passed by the councils of Tours and Arles in the ninth 
century, ordering the Latin homilies then in use to be trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue, though probably only for the 
benefit of the faithful, as it is accompanied by a curious com- 
mentary, in which they are frequently addressed as the only 
hearers supposed to be present at the reading. 

The next step in advance was taken in 1170 by Pierre 
Valdo, or Valdes, a rich merchant in Lyons, who had a trans- 
lation of select portions of Scripture made in the dialect of 
Provence. He employed two priests upon this, and was un- 
molested till he professed his right to preach without clerical 
ordination. 

It is interesting to observe how firmly the people resisted 
every effort of the ecclesiastical arm to wrench this treasure 
from their grasp. Many districts of France, like the diocese of 
Metz, cherished it with a jealousy that baffled all the cruelty 
and cunning of papal emissaries and their relentless agents. 
The order of the Council of Toulouse, that all who possessed the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue should have their dwellings 
razed to the ground, and that they themselves should be hunted 
out even from the forests and caves of the earth, only roused 
the enthusiasm of thousands of hearts that thirsted for these 
forbidden waters; and when excommunication and death were 
threatened against all lay readers of the sacred volume, a long 
succession of martyrs, lasting through five hundred years, proved 
how impossible it is to neutralize true religious feeling. And not 
only did the brave mountaineers of France and Piedmont guard 
the inspired word in their rocky homes, and circulated copies of 
it far and wide, whenever trade called them to visit the more 
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populous haunts of men, but the sovereigns of France gave 
it a sanctuary beside their thrones, M. Pétavel speaks of the 
belief entertained by some historians that Charlemagne himself, 
and at a later period St. Louis, engaged in the work of trans- 
lating the Bible, the former into the Teutonic, and the latter 
into the jargon of his age. But though the evidence on this 
point is imperfect, it is well known that the greatest of the Carlo- 
vingian kings instructed Alcuin to revise the corrupted text of 
the Vulgate, and M. Pétavel thinks it was the impulse given by 
this illustrious monarch that led the Council of Tours to resolve 
on the measure to which we have alluded, with a view to 
extend the influence of the homilies. Among other things, 
Charlemagne ordered the use of the canonical books of the 
Church, of which he gave a list in his ‘ Capitularia, entirely 
omitting the Apocryphal books. The change produced in 
France by the measure of popularity which Bible-reading 
soon attained seems to have delighted Alcuin’s royal master, 
and it was one of his habits to urge the preceptors in the 
various schools he founded never to give the children any texts 
of Scripture but what were pure, and had been recently cor- 
rected. 

Louis the Meek seems to have been as zealous as his father, 
and the Capetians followed in the same direction, Robert the 
Pious, who died in 1031, having been known to say that he 
would rather forfeit his crown than lose the privilege of 
reading the Sacred Scriptures. The duodecimo copy used by 
St. Louis in his captivity, and frequently expounded to his 
officers on his military expeditions, is still preserved, and is 
characterized as beautifully written and embellished. 

Through the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
royal patronage continued to foster the dissemination of the 
Scriptures, and about the year 1487 they were printed entire in 
two volumes by order of Charles VIII. 


‘The Kings of France for a long time preserved in their own 
library several of the volumes bequeathed to them by their vener- 
able ancestor Charles V. One of these was a small quarto, 
dating as far back as 1360, very finely written, and illuminated 
with gold and vermillion. ‘‘The following notes,” says Lelong, 
‘¢ are inscribed on the last leaf, after the Apocalypse :— 


‘« Ceste Bible est d nos, Charles V™- de nostre nom, roy de France ; 
et est en deux volumes, et la feimes faire et par faire. 


¢ 66 CHARLES. 


‘ “ Coste Bible et au duc de Berry, et fut au roy Charles, son frere. 
‘ JEHAN, 
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‘ & Ceste Bible est ad nous, Henry III. de ce nom, roy de France et de 
Pologne. 

Henry. 
‘ & Cette Bible est 2 nous.—Lovis XIII. 


& Cette Bible est nous.—Lovis XIV.” 


‘It was bound,’ M. Pétavel continues, ‘in the reign of 
Henry IV., and the back bears a Latin inscription in gold letters: 
“¢H. IIL. Patris patria, virtutum restitutoris.” It is mentioned in 
several ancient catalogues. The inventory of the Queen’s jewels, of 
the month of ‘January 1379, describes it as ‘‘.4 large Bible in two 
volumes, which King Charles always carried with him.” In the time of 
the Abbé Peluche, the library of the Celestines in Paris contained 
the very copy in which, as the compiler of the History of Charles V. 
says, ‘‘ this prince, as pious as he was skilled in the art of kingly 
government, read every day bare-headed, and on his knees.” ’ 


The first Manuscript French version, of which the sketch 

before us gives a detailed account, is the famous translation, by 
Guiars des Moulins, of Peter Comestor’s ‘ Historia Scholastica, 
which was a kind of Biblical Cyclopedia in Latin, including a 
summary of the facts of the Old and New Testaments, with Say- 
ings of the Fathers, and even bits of Natural History, Cosmology, 
and Metaphysical Science, as far as it had then advanced. 
The original work was first published about 1170, and 
reprinted several times in Paris and Lyons, as well as in other 
cities of the Continent, and maintained a great popularity, till 
it was superseded by complete Bibles without commentary. 


* Guiars des Moulins,’ M. Pétavel tells us, ‘ was born sixty years 
after Peter Comestor died. He was Canon of St. Peter’s at Aire, 
in Artois, on the confines of Flanders. Both Champagne and Artois 
became centres of Protestant influence at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The translation of the ‘ Biblia Scholastica,” by Guiars, was 
destined to become as famous as the original, and it enjoyed a long 
renown. The Sovereigns of France patronized it from the first, and 
towards the conclusion of the thirteenth century it acquired an 
unexampled celebrity. 

‘It was called the ‘‘ Bible hystoriaus,” or the ‘* Ystoires escolatres,”’ 
meaning, no doubt, Historical Notes intended for the schools, or 
Traditional Scholastic History. It was resorted to in Geneva, when 
the Reformers arrived in that city, and the library there still contains 
three copies. The Codex A in particular is well worth examination, 
and is very neatly written on fine vellum. There are two volumes 
that bear the arms of the Petau family, and are elegantly embel- 
lished with festoons and vignettes in brilliant colours.’ 


We must pass over the quaint, pithy preface to this work which 
M. Pétavel quotes, and the brief but valuable analysis of its 
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contents which follows, to the mention of those who inherited the 
spirit of Guiars, and carried his performance through a variety 
of revisions and modifications, 


Here, again, we cannot do better than transcribe the narrator’s 
own words :— 


‘ History speaks of Jehan de Sy (1350), Jehan Vaudetar (1372), 
Raoul de Presles* and Oresme (1377). Oresme was a preceptor of 
Charles V., as well as a Master of the College of Navarre, and 
Bishop of Lisieux. His native place was Caen. P. Arrenchal 
(1474), William Le Menand (1484), and Jehan de Rely (1487), are 
also known as having, in their turns, either revised the work of 
Guiars, and brought it into accordance with the numerous changes 
which the language of that period underwent, or as having com- 
pleted it. And the last thing was to exchange the “‘Harmony”’ com- 
posed by Comestor for a complete version of the Four Gospels.’ 


From the age of Manuscript French Bibles we are conducted 
to the year 1477, when, amongst the first specimens of the 
typographic art, the French New Testament was issued from a 
private press kept by one Barthélemy Buyer, a rich citizen of 
Lyons. And this was followed, about ten years afterwards, by 
the first complete French Bible ever printed, a copy of which, 
M. Pétavel states, is to be seen in the Imperial Library, and 
another in the Library of the Arsenal, in Paris. This was, in 
fact, the final revision and extension of Comestor’s ‘ Historia, the 
editor being Jean de Rely, confessor to King Charles the Affable, 
at whose request he executed the work. 

If no other version than this had appeared in France, our 
Gallic neighbours might with truth have adopted the favourite 
formula of some modern discoverers who have found out that 
‘The Bible contains the word of God, though 7 is not that 
‘word.’ The scholars of that day did their best to open the 
living water to the thirsting myriads of their fellow-countrymen. 
But they had not bethought themselves of the all-sufficiency of 
the true and simple text ; and hence their versions are not the 
pure river of the water of life, but turbid streams carrying with 
them the debris of crumbling mountains and decaying forests. 
Not only were many of the renderings mistaken, but, in the 
midst of some really good and useful annotations, the oldest 
fancies were employed to adorn the meaning. And this was 
only what might be expected. Considering the training passed 
through by the most thoughtful minds of that age of ‘the powers 

* A celebrated priest, promoted by Charles V. to the office of Master of the 


Rolls. His work is dedicated, in a modest preface, to his Sovereign, at whose 
command he undertook it. An analysis is prefixed to each book and chapter. 
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‘ of darkness, and considering that the preachers of the Court 
of Louis XII. made Cain go to Mass and pay tithes to Abel, and 

ublicly taught their hearers that the Virgin Mary read the 
lenin of Notre Dame, and that Abraham and Isaac repeated 
their Paternoster and Ave Maria before they went to bed, it 
is not strange that the French Bible should represent Moses as 
having horns, and should state that ‘the powder of the golden 
‘calf, which the great lawgiver mixed with the water drunk by 
‘ the Israelites, stuck to the beards of those who had worshipped 
‘the image, and thus formed a badge by which they were 
recognised.’ 

But the Reformation was at hand, and the sixteenth century 
inaugurated another era in the history of the French Scriptures. 
Just before Luther’s thesis startled the slumbering hierarchy in 
Germany, and Farel appeared as the herald of a new day for 
France, Lefevre, under the protection of Francis L, and ‘at the 
‘ solicitation of many princesses and ladies of the kingdom,’ 
translated the New Testament into the vulgar tongue, and dedi- 
cated it d wng chascun qui a cognaissance de la langue Gal- 
licane (to every one who knows the French language). As 
soon as the Gospels were out, Bishop Briconnet ordered his 
steward to distribute them gratis ‘to those who desired to under- 
‘ stand them, without sparing silver or gold.” The people of the 
diocese devoured the heavenly manna, and on Sundays and Feast- 
days many a heart was melted to tears, and many a group might 
be seen, in royal palace and in peasant home, rapt in joy at the 
gracious words of the Saviour read to them in their own tongue. 
The precious volume was carried by students and gentlemen, 
who disguised themselves as hawkers, from one end of France to 
the other, and into the fastnesses of the Alps and the Jura. 
From the year 1523 a rapid succession of reprints continued to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for the Divine word, and M. 
Pétavel cites a letter addressed to the Pope in July 1528, by 
the Bishop of Chambéry, informing him of the progress of the 
reform movement, in which he says :— 

‘ Your Holiness is aware that this detestable heresy reaches us 
on all sides, through the book-hawkers. Our diocese would have 
been completely corrupted by this means, had not the Duke 
executed twelve noblemen who circulated these Gospels. But not- 
withstanding that, prattlers are not wanting who read these books, 
and will not give them up for any amount of money.’ 

It was not to be expected that the Church of Rome would 
suffer this perilous light to be poured upon her dominions with- 
out an effort to extinguish it ; and hence we find that Lefevre’s 
versions were put on the list of forbidden books, Lefevre him- 
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self was obliged to flee, with other reformers, to Strasburg ; and 
the cities and townships of France were visited by heralds 
proclaiming a Parliamentary edict that it was ‘unlawful for 
‘any one to — or translate from Latin into French the 
‘ Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse, or other books. 


‘ Henceforth,’ it continued, ‘no printers are to have anything to 
do with the printing of any books by Luther. No one must speak 
of the laws of the Church, or of images, except as the holy Church 
has decreed. All books of the holy Bible translated into French 
must be turned out by those who possess them, and given up, 
within eight days, at the registry office of the court. And all pre- 
lates, curés, and vicars must forbid their parishioners to have the 
least doubt concerning the Catholic faith.’ 

In spite, however, of this stringent precaution against even 
doubt itself, Lefevre pursued his own course, and brought 
out in successive parts, from 1528 to 1530, the entire Bible in 
the language of France. During the year 1530 it appeared in 
one folio volume. Of course it was impossible to publish it in 
Paris, and hence he sent it to the presses of Antwerp. The 
Antwerp Bible, as it was styled, became the basis of the 
Catholic as well as Protestant translations of after days, though 
with considerable modifications. It was the fruit of vast labour 
and extensive scholarship ; for Lefevre carefully compared the 
Vulgate, on which it was founded, with the original texts. But 
he seems to have been too timid to effect the sweeping change 
that was required. M. Pétavel gives some singular specimens of 
Lefevre’s adhesion to the renderings of St. Jerome, as, for example, 

the term prétre for elder or pastor, and pénitence for repent- 
ance; while, at the same time, he quotes some other still more 
important cases, in which he corrected the Latin phrase, espe- 
cially where its errors supported the worship of images, the 
doctrine of human merit, and the office of the Virgin Mary as 
the intercessor for man. 

It was reserved for a disciple of Lefevre to take the important 
step which ushered in the next stage in the history of the 
French Scriptures. A most interesting chapter now follows on 
the Bible of Olivetan; and we can fancy ourselves present at 
the heart-stirring Conference, when the Vaudois having invited 
some of the chiefs of the Reformation to visit them on the 12th 
of September, 1532, and deputies having poured into the little 
town of Chanforans from Piedmont, Dauphiné, Provence, 
Calabria, and Pouille—Farel, among the rest, mounted on a 
white horse, and accompanied by Olivetan and Gaulnier—the 
question how to supply the pure Word to the millions of France 
was propounded for devout consideration ; and in the face of 
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the deadly threats that Rome was hurling against all inno- 
vations, the brave men assembled in the heart of the valley 
of Angrogne solemnly passed the resolution that ‘it was 
‘ exceedingly desirable and necessary to revise the French 
‘ Bible, according to the Hebrew and Greek languages, and to 
‘ print it in large numbers.’ 

This was the origin of Olivetan’s version. He was unani- 
mously fixed upon by all the members of the Conference as the 
best qualified man to undertake the responsible task; and 
though it appears that he again and again declined the invita- 
tion from motives of self-diffidence, he was ‘begged, prayed, 
‘besought, and almost adjured,’ until his scruples were over- 
borne ; and we find him first in Geneva, and when driven thence, 
sheltered among the Vaudois, prosecuting the study of the 
original texts with all the enthusiasm of his nature. The title- 
page of his Bible of 1535 bears the motto, ‘ Ecoutez, cieua, et 
‘ toi, Terre, preste Vawreille car VEternel parle’ M. Pétavel 
regards the translation of the Hebrew word for the Divine name, 
by the term [Eternel, which Olivetan was the first to adopt, 
as an evidence of his originality. 

We must leave the text before us to speak of some of the 
introductory matter which precedes Olivetan’s text—such as the 
Epistle of Jehan Cauvin (John Calvin), Olivetan’s cousin, 
penned the same year as he published his ‘Christian Institutes ;’ 
the translator's ‘Apology, addressed to three mysterious per- 
sonages, of whose strange appellations a very ingenious solution 
is supplied; the Epistle of the anonymous ‘O. F. C.’ inter- 
preted as the joint production of Olivetan, Farel, and Calvin ; 
the index of twenty pages; and certain poetical compositions 
in Latin and in French. And we can only mention that there is 
a graphic account of the Evangelist-printer, who performed a 
most important part in the production of the work. But, con- 
sidering that Olivetan ranks among the earliest and greatest of 
the French martyrs, having fallen a victim to poison soon after 
he completed his undertaking, so that his Dedication, as 
M. Pétavel suggests, contains his last words, we can hardly 
refrain from an attempt to give the English reader some idea of 
the eloquent and forcible, though antique, style in which he 
wrote. We can, however, only afford space for the following 
extracts :— 


*P. Robert Olivetanus, the humble and obscure translator to the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Greeting. 

‘It has been customary from the earliest times for those who 
publish a book to dedicate it to some prince, king, or emperor; 
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and this usage has not been adopted without reason. For, to say 
nothing of the alluring prospect of royal thanks, some persons are 
so cautious that they would not receive a work that appeared 
without the livery of some most illustrious, most excellent, most 
noble, most renowned, most victorious, most sacred, most blessed, 
and most holy name. But as for myself, having taken in hand this 
present translation of the Bible, and having well considered the 
whole matter, I have yielded to the requirements of Lady ‘‘ Custom” 
in this respect. This book, indeed, consists of very different 
materials from all other books, which, whatever they are, serve as 
thank-offerings in return for rich and fruitful lands. I do not hunt 
creatures of that sort; for, thank God, I am quite content with 
such game as will supply my need. . . . This book, therefore, 
seeks no favour, and looks to no human approval, power, or 
paternity, however lofty, but thine, O poor little Church! and that 
of thy true believers who are learned in the knowledge of God. . . 

‘As to the poor people who send thee this present, they have 
been banished from thy society for more than three hundred years. 
Scattered to the four corners of Gaul, they are held (always unjustly, 
and for the name of Christ) to be the most wicked race that ever 
was; so that others use their name as a term of reproach and abuse. 
These are the patient ones who have conquered all assaults in 
silence and hope. Do you not know who this people is? It is thy 
brother, who, like Joseph, cannot refrain from making himself 
known to thee. It is Jonathan, the most thorough, constant, and 
faithful friend thou hast ever had. He has always hoped to see 
thee recognise the right that thou hast in common with him, and 
which he is unwilling to enjoy without thee. He has long seen 
thee running about for the pleasure of masters hard to please, 
ill-clad, ill-used, exposed to heat and cold, and in such a pitiable 
condition, that one would take thee to be some poor slave, rather 
than the daughter and heiress of the Lord of the universe. 

‘ Hence thy brother, who pities this miserable life of thine, has 
often taken upon himself to call thee sister, in passing and repassing, 
and thus to give thee the watchword of perfect and happy liberty. 
But, stupefied with blows, hardships, and toils, thou hast past me 
by, and gone on thy way. Thou hast never laid down one burden, 
but thy most religious masters have loaded thee with another. 
These creatures of plenty have hardly given thee time to eat or 
drink ; for they have wanted thee, and expected thee, and ordered 
thee about, that thou shouldst fast most of thy time, to serve their 
gluttonous, insatiable appetites. Now that thou art a little come to 
thyself, and art beginning to know the race from which thou hast 
descended, this people, thy brother, comes forward, and lovingly 
offers thee his all. And though thou art still but a chambermaid 
and a waitress, rub off the dirt wherewith thou hast bespattered 
thy clothes while running on the muddy road of vain traditions, 
and wash thy hands, which are foul with doing the servile work of 
iniquity. 
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‘ Dost thou wish to be always in bondage? Is it not time for 
thee to think of thy spouse? Is Christ to love thee in vain? Is 
all his labour to be lost on thee? Wilt thou not have regard to the 
precious jewels which he himself (if thou canst understand it) sends 
thee in fealty of marriage? Dost thou prefer the gloom of the 
cloisters? ‘Wouldst thou rather have secret sippings under thy 
masters than sit at the bountiful and delicious table of thy spouse ? 
Wilt thou never give him thy love and faith? What art thou 
waiting for? Art thou not willing to trust him? Is there not 
wealth enough in his Father’s house to keep thee? Art thou 
afraid that he in whom there is no malice or guile will deceive 
thee? or that one who is so gentle and good will treat thee badly? 
Will he who giveth immortal life leave thee to die? Art thou 
afraid that he who liveth for ever will some day leave thee a 
widow ? 

‘Think not of thy littleness; it pleaseth him to choose base 
things to confound and put to shame things that are high; it 
pleaseth him to choose thee, who art nothing, to make thee greater 
than those who think they are something. eer up! Take leave 
of thy masters, and this treacherous stepmother whom thou hast so 
long called mother. Tell them it is time for thee to follow the will 
of Christ, thy spouse, who asks for thee. Excuse them all they 
owe thee; for thy spouse can have nothing to do with the gains 
that would dishonour him. It is true thou hast nothing of any 
value to bring thy spouse. But what then? Come—come boldly, 
with all the nobles and titled ones of thy court, thy reviled, ex- 
communicated, imprisoned, banished, spit upon, and spoiled. 
Come with thy torn, branded, earless, and dismembered children. 
Unlike other kings, who will have no one in their palaces that is 
not well-dressed, healthy, and in good condition, he likes to see his 
followers as he was in this world; and he calls them kindly, to 
comfort them, to enrich them, promote them, and make them 
triumph with him in his heavenly court. 

‘ Now then, happy bride of the King’s Son, accept and receive 
this Word and Testament, in which thou canst see the holy and 
infallible will of Christ, thy husband, and of God his Father; and 
may he keep thee, O poor little Church, in his grace! 

‘ The Alps, this 12th of February, 1535.’ 


M. Pétavel warmly defends Olivetan from the charge of 
plagiarism preferred against him by some historians, and speaks 
with admiration of his laboriousness, accuracy, and rapidity, as 
well as his conspicuous modesty of character. On comparing 
the Antwerp Bible closely with Olivetan’s, in several parts of 
both Testaments he has discovered such numerous emendations 
in the latter, that, judging proportionately, he thinks Olivetan 
must have departed from the text of Lefevre in more than 
twenty-three thousand instances; and taking into account 
minute verbal corrections, he estimates the number of variations 
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as no less than sixty thousand. And he considers that, although 
Olivetan himself speaks of having ‘compared all the trans- 
‘ lations, ancient and modern, even the German and the Italian, 
‘as far as God has given him the knowledge of them, he owed 
but little to the latter of these. 


‘ Erasmus,’ he argues, ‘ and Pagninus, the two princes of Greek 
and Hebrew learning, had just brought out two admirable Latin 
versions—one of the New and the other of the Old Testament, the 
latter having cost thirty years of labour. Pagninus, who was an 
old pupil of Savonarola, handled the plastic powers of the Latin 
so well, that he succeeded in producing an exact representation of 
the original, word for word; and the version of Erasmus, though 
less literal, is on the whole so faithful that it was reprinted in 
Protestant Germany at the close of the seventeenth century. And 
why should Olivetan resort to languages that were then but little 
known for the aid which the ordinary tongue of the learned of 
those days freely offered him ?’ 


Erasmus and Pagninus, therefore, seem to have been Olivetan’s 
chief guides, Erasmus’s paraphrase being prominent in the New 
Testament, and in the old various traces being observable of 
Lyra’s Postills, which contained the views of the famous Jewish 
expositors, Jarchi and Kimchi. 

It is a trite thing to say that important events are often so 
dovetailed as to point unmistakably to the hand of Divine 
Providence ; and that thus some of the greatest ends are worked 
out. But striking illustrations of the fact sometimes occur. 
Dr. Livingstone states that long before he explored the Zam- 
bezi, Sebituane had migrated northward with his tribe, planted 
the seat of his government in Linyanti, and established the 
Bechuana as the reigning dialect in the vast region around him. 
While this was in process, Moffatt, little dreaming of the im- 
measurable results that would one day follow his humble 
labours, was translating the Bible into this very language ; and 
by the time he had finished his version not only had Sebituane 
unconsciously prepared his new dominions to receive it, but the 
missionary had reached the metropolis of the Makololo chief, 
and when suffering an involuntary detention, owing to im- 
passable floods, employed his time in teaching the people to 
read. 

And so in the case before us events were manifestly tending 
towards the furtherance of the great cause to be served. No 
sooner had the multitudes in France, awakened by the voices of 
the new preachers, begun to cry out for the bread of life, than 
Olivetan appears amongst them with his noble gift of the entire 
Scriptures, transferred from the original texts to their own 
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familiar speech. Neuchatel had already voted for reform ; 
Geneva was following in the same steps; and here was the 
soil on which a true reform, a really spiritual life, would 
grow. Coverdale and his companions in exile were longing to 
see their country supplied with a purer English version. And 
here they found the groundwork of the Geneva English Bible, 
which they produced, to meet their urgent want, in 1562. It 
appears also that, twenty-five years later, Olivetan’s Bible was 

opted as the basis in the revisal of the Dutch version. Thus 
Olivetan, though hurried away in the prime of life by the hand 
of an enemy, lived long enough to perform a service to the 
Church which the chronicler of these events regards as scarcely 
having a parallel, except it be the conversion of Calvin, in 
which, also, Olivetan was the chosen instrument. 

We now come to a very interesting and somewhat character- 
istic passage in the history of one of the Catholic universities :— 


‘In 1526, when Henry VIII. ordered his deputy, Hacket, to 
ecute Eyndhoven, the printer of the first English New Testa- 
ment (Tyndale’s), Hacket encountered an unexpected opposition 
from the authorities of the country. The lords of Antwerp refused 
to pass sentence “‘without knowing the reason,” and therefore 
announced their intention to have the accused book translated from 
the English into Flemish. Hacket, afraid of the consequences of 
publicity, prevailed upon them to stay proceedings for a time; but 
ultimately Eyndhoven was acquitted. Indignant at this, Hacket 
hastened to Malines, the seat of the Emperor’s Council, ‘‘ What!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ are we to punish the man that passes bad money, and 
not inflict a still heavier penalty on those whocoinit?” The printer, 
of course, was the object of this renewed attack. ‘‘ But,” it was 
replied, ‘‘ that is the very question at issue ; we are not sure that this 
ts bad money.”” The acquittal of Eyndhoven was adhered to, and 
Antwerp continued to be the depository of English Bibles, until 
they could be published in London. The municipal authorities of 
Antwerp were evidently in a liberal humour, and Charles V., who 
was a thoroughly Flemish prince, did not wish them to be thwarted. 
Indeed, it seemed as if the clergy themselves shared the feeling of 
the citizens; for not only did the Franciscan friars of Antwerp, 
who were more generously disposed than their brethren of Meaux, 
signify their approval of Lefevre’s Bible, but an inquisitor of the 
Catholic faith, Nicolas Copin, doctor in theology, and dean of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter’s in Louvain, stamped it with his 
Own imprimatur. 

‘But this grace did not last long. The Bible of the aged Lefevre 
appeared once more after his death, and then it was suppressed. 
There is one copy of the last edition in the public library of Neu- 
chatel, dated 1541. It contains the improvements introduced by 
Lefevre, or his amanuensis, in the edition of 1534. The text is 
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revised in many places after the original; certain interpolated 
passages of the Vulgate are suppressed, or put between brackets; 
and marginal notes are added, which, to use the language of the 
Inquisition, ‘‘smell of Lutheranism.” They tell us, for example, 
that the Greek word translated prestre (priest) simply means ¢/der, 
‘that is, one who is venerable in age and wisdom.”’ And reference 
is made to 1 Peter v. 5, where it is evident that this must be the 
sense. Again, it is observed that repentance consists of two things 
only—namely, mortification of the flesh and its glory, and faith in 
Jesus Christ. And the whole is preceded by a kind of confession 
of faith, which does not say a word about the Pope or the Virgin, 
but contains the condemned doctrine of assurance of salvation. 

‘ Accordingly, when Charles V.: became estranged from the Low 
Countries, in consequence of the revolt of Ghent, in 1536, and the 
excesses of the Anabaptists, and he joined the Pope against the 
Protestants of Germany, the changes which had been introduced 
into the later editions of Lefevre’s Bible gave him a plausible 
pretext for condemning it. This was the drop that made the vessel 
overflow. Not only was this Bible prohibited, but the two editions 
of 1534 and 1541 having been put into the Index, were searched 
up by the Duke of Alva, and so mercilessly destroyed that only a 


few copies escaped, and these were preserved with the greatest 
difficulty.’ 


Thus ended the career of Lefevre’s Bible, after an existence 
of a few years. 


‘ But,’ adds the narrator, ‘ when it is remembered that Catholics 
and Protestants alike adopted it as the basis of their translations, it 
is not too much to say that it still lives in an innumerable host of 
descendants. We have shown that the Protestants founded their 
versions on it in 1535; and it will be seen that fifteen years after- 
wards the Catholics did the same. In fact, only four years had 
elapsed from the condemnation of this Bible when it re-appeared 
as if it had risen from the dead—not, indeed, in Antwerp, but in 
Louvain, seven leagues distant. It was printed by Barthélemy 
Grave, at the expense of the Faculty of Theology, whose name it 
bore ; and hence it acquired an official character. 

‘At first sight this would appear strange, but it may be ex- 
plained as follows :— 

‘The sharp eyes of the chiefs of the Romish Church did not fail 
to perceive the unpopularity of the tardy measures taken against 
the Antwerp Bible. Whether from curiosity, or from more sacred 
motives, an irresistible desire to know the Scriptures universally pre- 
vailed, and the Antwerp Bible was calculated to meet this desire. 
To proscribe it would have been to popularize the heretical Bibles 
that had recently arrived from Neuchate] and Geneva, and thus to 

from bad to worse. Public opinion was forming in the Low 
Svauiiion and it was necessary to take this into account; hence 
the Louvain doctors came to the conclusion that the safest plan was 
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to give the people the Bible, taking care to dilute everything it 
contained favourable to heresy. Accordingly, they took Lefevre’s 
Bible; restored the sense of the Vulgate wherever it helped the 
cause of Catholicism; and to prevent this new edition from appear- 
ing too inferior to the Genevese Bibles, they borrowed a certain 
number of corrections which did not touch the dogmas of tradition.’ 


It appears to be acknowledged by the Catholics themselves 
that this was the origin of the celebrated Louvain Bible ; and 
while the same thing was done in reference to Luther's Bible, 
similar motives prevailed in the publication of the English 
version called the Rheims Bible, according to the confession of 
the editors, as also in the Catholic editions of the Polish Bible. 
The doctors of Louvain also printed a Flemish Bible as early as 
1548, the publication of which was determined upon simulta- 
neously with that of the French Bible, and no doubt for like 
reasons. 

The originators of these versions were famed for orthodoxy, 
and Charles V. trusting to their enlightenment, readily granted 
the requisite privileges ; and Philip IL, the Catholic, followed 
his example. The Louvain Bibles being thus supported by the 
highest ecclesiastical and civil sanctions, every door was thrown 
open to receive them. They were reprinted times without 
number in Antwerp, in Louvain itself, in Rouen, in Paris, and 
in Lyons. The celebrated Arnauld, who was a sober writer, 
three times mentions a total of two hundred editions. 

M. Pétavel thinks this immense success may be explained as 
follows :—From the year 1550 the Louvain Bibles became as 
popular as the annptated Bibles had been during the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century. They were put in opposition to 
the Protestant Bibles, and the eager but timid mass of readers, a 
very numerous class in the Low Countries and in France, natu- 
rally preferred them to the heretical versions, which, although 
more correct, exposed their possessors to the penalty of death. 
And, moreover, they were not so impure as to prevent their 
being used, in case of necessity, by Protestants themselves. At 
the commencement of the present century they were to be 
found in the pulpits of the reformed churches in the north of 
France. If they did not make Protestants, they created and 
fostered the ‘ Gallicans’ and the Jansenists, who formed the élite 
of the Catholic Church in France—such men as Bossuet, Fénélon, 
Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, and Le Maitre de Saci, who regarded 
the Inspired Word as their true spiritual mother, defended it on 
every side, and interpreted its teachings in the refined language 
of the seventeenth century. 

Such was the part taken in the work of Bible dissemination 
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by the University, which, although it was one of the chief bul- 
warks of the Holy See in the Low Countries, aided in the first 
appearance of Lefevre’s Complete Bible, and a hundred years 
afterwards banished the Jesuits. 

But the field was not left to the Louvain Bible. Although 
the Antwerp version had been carried into many parts of 
France by indefatigable men, ‘ ministers, students, and pedlars 
‘traversing the country, staff in hand, with their load at their 
‘back, in heat and cold, through bye-ways and across deep 
‘hollows and bogs, knocking at every door they came to, often 
‘ badly treated, again and again threatened of their lives, and 
‘not knowing in the morning where they should lay their heads 
“at night,’ yet there were myriads of the people who had never 
seen a copy of the Scriptures, and to whom their teaching was 
little known. And although two hundred Louvain editions soon 
passed into circulation, the demand for the Word of God increased 
instead of slackening. So that, while the French people were 
waiting for the opposition of the Sorbonne to be openly defied 
by the production of the Port Royal Bible, the way was pre- 
pared by the appearance of translations which were the fruit of 
individual efforts on the part of men who sought, single-handed, 
to meet the ever-growing want. 

One of these was René Benoist, confessor to the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, who published a translation of the Bible in 1566, 
which was in fact scarcely anything more than a re-issue of the 
Geneva edition, and in the preface to which, after enlarging on 
the evils resulting from heresy, he went on to propose as a 
remedy the very thing regarded by the learned faculty in Paris 
as fatal to the public peace, aud recommended King Charles to 
let ‘the Holy Bible go forth pure and unadulterated, as God gave 
‘ it to his Church, for our instruction and education, knowing that 
‘the enemy of the glory of God and of man’s salvation has 
‘ always tried to secure one of two things—either that the Bible 
‘ should be buried and hidden, or that it should be given out in 
‘a corrupt form, by means of erroneous or dangerous versions or 
‘ expositions of heretics.’ 

Poor Benoist, though thus enlightened in his views and so 
earnest for the truth, was not strong enough to endure the un- 
relenting harassments of the Sorbonne, and after a contest of 
twenty years made a public recantation by acknowledging the 
source of his version, and avowing that it deserved to be 
rejected. 

The editions published by Peter Besse in 1608, and dedicated 
to Henry IV.; that by Deville in 1613 ; and Pierre Frizon’s in 
1621, dedicated to Louis XIII, seem to have had the same 
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origin as Benoist’s; but they escaped its fate by being an- 
nounced as revisions of the authorized Louvain version ; and 
one of them (Frizon’s) appears to have owed its safety very 
much to a virulent attack made on the Protestant Bible in its 
preface. Marolles, who brought out the French New Testament 
in 1649, and who, like Frizon, dared to do so without asking 
episcopal permission or consulting the University Professors, 
omitted the precaution of denouncing what Protestant hands 
had produced, and, consequently, he not only failed to secure a 
reception for his work, but was stopped in the midst of a com- 
plete translation of the Old Testament, an order from the Chan- 
cellor withdrawing the all-essential ‘ privilege.’ 

M. Pétavel thinks the edition of Véron was prompted by the 
perplexity which he and other champions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church felt in dealing with the different Bibles now in the 
hands of the people. 

One thing, however, is certain—namely, that while these 
ghostly officials, who claimed the right to say how much and 
how little the people should know of the Scriptures, did the 
best they could to maintain their self-assumed authority, they 
were not always successful. Though they often cowed their 
fellow-clericals, the laymen now and then proved too much for 
them. 

The Bible printed by James Corbin in 1643 is an instance in 

int. Even the will of the reigning sovereign (Louis XIII), 

y whose order it was produced, did not restrain the rulers of 
the Sorbonne from withholding their sanction to this new trans- 
lation, notwithstanding the fact of its close accordance with the 
Vulgate. It spoke the language of the people, and that was 
enough to condemn it. But what the Sorbonne refused was 
readily obtained from the professors of Poictiers ; and the free 
circulation that crowned the efforts of a resolute editor in 
this case foretokened a still more powerful and successful re- 
bellion against the despotism of learned ignorance. 

Persecution may be crafty and remorseless ; but it seldom is 
wise enough to secure its own ends. It walks in darkness, 
and stumbles at every step. It blinds its own eyes, and, like 
the infuriated bull, rushes past its prey. It outwits itself. Its 
fires are too hot, and purify instead of spoiling the true 
metal. The forms it imposes on growing life are too rigid, 
and provoke a resistance that shatters them. Progress presses 
against its tight reins till it snaps them. Its hard blows only 
rouse the sleeping spirit to cast off the-hated yoke; and the 
blood it sheds brings earth and heaven to the rescue. 

The Sorbonne, in its reckless bigotry, expelled the famous 
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Arnauld, ‘in defiance,’ says M. Pétevel, ‘of the protest of 
‘seventy-two of its members; and the next year Arnauld 
presided over the meetings at Vaumurier that gave birth to 
the celebrated Vouveau Testament de Mons. 

This great work, which had been planned twenty years 
before the above date, and took ten years to accomplish, was 
the joint production of several of the Port Royal Fathers, 
among whom were the brothers Antoine and Isaac Le Maitre 
(the latter having adopted the designation of De Saci, which is 
merely a transposition of his own name, Isaac, probably with a 
view to disarm the Catholic prejudice against the eminent 
Huguenot name of Le Maitre), Nicole, Cambout de Pontcha- 
teau, Claude St. Marthe, Noel de Lalanne, Nicole Fontaine, 
Henri de Peyre, Arnauld of Andilly, Claude Lancellot, the Duke 
de Luynes, and Pascal who was specially consulted in reference 
to questions of style. De Saci seems to have prepared the 
basis, and submitted it to the rest for revisal. Five of the 
brethren in particular were entrusted with the chief responsi- 
bility, and during the whole time that the work was in progress 
the Sisters of the Convent, who were all near relations of these 
pious recluses, kept up an incessant exercise of prayer. They 
organized themselves into a succession of groups, that relieved 
each other like sentinels; so that when one group finished 
another immediately took its place, and on their knees they 
pleaded with God that he would pour the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding upon the translators, ‘that nothing might pass 
‘from their pens but a holy and pure translation—a faithful 
‘ copy of the original text.’ 

It would appear that Antoine Le Maitre—who is compared by 
M. St. Beuve to his patron saint, St. Anthony, for his giant 
struggles to subdue himself, and though one of the most elo- 
quent speakers of his time, and a man of untiring literary 
activity, might often be seen toiling at the plough and the mat- 
tock, doing all the work of a common labourer, with his beads 
in his hand—really laid the foundation of what his brother 
finished. Like Lefevre, he had commenced a Life of the Saints, 
but early death cut short the prosecution of his design; and in 
his dying moments he told his friends that God, who had in- 
spired him with this purpose, did not permit him to consummate 
it, ‘ because the lives of saints ought to be written by a saintly 
‘hand.’ But the far more precious work he left behind him, 
his Translation of the Four Gospels and the Apocalypse, 
formed the starting-point and stimulant to De Saci. 

The united labours of the Port Royalists were interrupted by 
the persecution of 1660, which obliged nearly all of them to flee ; 
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and it was not till 1665 that the translation was resumed, ‘at 
‘the solicitation of various persons of great distinction,’ as 
M. Varet states, ‘ both in Church and State.’ The Four Gospels 
having been revised at a private dwelling, another rendezvous 
was provided for the translators under the roof of the Duchess 
of Longueville, where the work was carried so nearly to com- 
pletion that all they now had to do was to make a joint 
examination of the vigorous and fervent preface written by 
De Saci. The final revision was fixed for the 13th of May, 
1666, and at dawn of day De Saci started from his temporary 
home, with his pupil Fontaine, for the last Conference. As 
they passed in front of the Bastile, they were commiserating 
poor Savreux, a bookseller of Port Royal, who was a captive 
within its walls, when a strange voice behind them remarked, 
‘That is enough, gentlemen, and without further ceremony 
informed them that he was a commissioner bearing an order for 
their arrest, which in fact had been procured by the Jesuits. 

The manuscripts which De Saci carried in his pocket were 
seized, and the gates of the Bastile closed upon the two new 
prisoners. 

But the enemies of the open Bible were not shrewd enougli 
or strong enough to stay the progress of the destined work, and 
the thought now occurred to De Saci that he would consecrate 
his chamber in this gloomy fortress to the translation of the Old 
Testament. And here, day by day, he passed his time alter- 
nately in prayer and study, ‘the bars of his cell, as he said, 
‘ shutting out the distracting world.’ 

Meanwhile De Saci’s friends were not idle, and succeeded in 
recovering the Preface which had been snatched from him as he 
entered his prison. They sought permission to print their New 
Testament, and when their entreaties proved in vain, they found 
a way of eluding the forms of law. The version was sent to 
Amsterdam, and was printed there by the Elzevirs, bearing the 
name, however, of Gaspard Migeot, a bookseller at Mons, and 
with a permission from the Archbishop of Cambray, a sanction 
from the Bishop of Namur, and a ‘privilege’ granted by 
Charles IL, king of Spain, prefixed. In addition to all these 
recommendations, against which the Sorbonne might easily have 
taken exception, the translators were also provided with a 
sanction from the University of Louvain, for whose Bibles and 
certificates the Sorbonne had also shown a special respect ; and 
it must have been rather provoking to the Professors of that 
unyielding and haughty conclave to find that the royal privilege 
described one of the anonymous translators (Arnauld) under the 
sacred title of a ‘ Doctor of the Sorbonne.’ 
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The moment the Mons New Testament was out of the press 
the entire edition was transmitted to Paris, where it arrived in 
the month of April, 1667, and five thousand copies were sold in 
a few months. Five editions succeeded one another in the 
course of the first year, and four in the year following. 

If Anthony and Isaac Le Maitre were two of the chief 
inspiring spirits of this undertaking whilst it was in process, 
Arnauld is entitled to still higher credit ; for he not only assisted 
in the literary toil from the commencement, his decision as 
to the sense generally being adopted, but now that another 
temple for truth had been erected, and ruthless hands would 
have demolished it, Arnauld was its gallant champion. It was 
in vain that Perefix, the Archbishop of Paris, published an ordi- 
nance against the Mons New Testament, for the masterly pen of 
Arnauld overwhelmed the document with satire, and it fell to 
the ground. Within twenty years forty thousand copies were 
sold, and not only was it the companion of kings and nobles 
and high ladies about the court of France, but its disinterested 
authors sent out a large number of colporteurs from Paris to 
sell it at cost price, and under certain circumstances even below 
that, the expense being covered by voluntary contributions. 
And the evangelic spirit thus manifested did not cease here ; 
it exerted its power upon after generations, and many editions 
were circulated under cost price, and sometimes gratuitously, a 
century later than this, by the efforts of a Catholic priest, the 
Abbé de Barneville, the Bishops of Lectoure, Rhodes, and 
Auxerre signifying their approbation, and wealthy persons 
aiding him with their gifts. 

The two years that De Saci spent in the Bastile were devoted 
to the translation of the Old Testament ; but he was doomed to 
a bitter disappointment ; for on leaving his prison, and applying 
for permission to print his version, he was refused except on the 
condition that it should be accompanied throughout by ex- 
planatory remarks. The result was a delay of twenty years. 
De Saci was not spared to finish the work of annotation, and 
though he toiled hard for the remaining fifteen years of his life, 
printing each portion as the commentary was written, the 
entire volume, as continued by Du Fossé, Huré, and Beaubrun, 
was not completed till long after his death. 

The spirit in which this holy man laboured may be estimated 
from the following notes, furnished by M. St. Beuve in his 
‘History of Port Royal,’ of a conversation which De Saci had, 
during the last year of his life, with his friend Fontaine :— 

‘ « How do I know,” he said, ‘‘that I have done nothing contrary 
to the purposes of God? I have endeavoured to clear the Scriptures 
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of obscurity and uncouthness; and up to this time God has willed 
that his Word should be enveloped in obscurities. Have I not then 
reason to fear that, in making, as I have sought to do, a lucid 
version, and one perhaps tolerably correct as regards the purity of 
the language, I have been opposing the purposes of the Holy Spirit? 
I know I have not aimed to entertain my readers, or to gratify that 
taste for the curious which will find better food in the French 
Academy. God is my witness that I have always held any con- 
trivances of this kind in abhorrence. But I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that I have laboured to render the language clear, 
pure, and conformable to the rules of grammar; and who can assure 
me that this method is not a different one from what it has pleased 
the Holy Spirit to choose? I find in Scripture that the fire that did 
not come from the altar was profane and strange, though it might be 
brighter and more beautiful than that which burned in the sanctuary. 
- ... The desire to edify souls is good; but we must never allow 
ourselves to be deceived by it. There is a great difference between 
being pleased and being edified. We are sure to please men by 
speaking to them with some measure of elegance; but it does not 
follow that they are edified by this means.” ’ 


It was remarkable that De Saci should have been thus keenly 
alive to the probability of the very fault which Bossuet afterwards 
designated as ‘an over-carefulness and fastidiousness about 
‘ words, an effort after that delicacy and grace of style which 
‘ the Holy Spirit disdained in the original.’ 

But while this defect was, in a great measure, compensated by 
the purity of style which commended the version to a very large 
class of readers, especially in that fastidious age, De Saci fell 
into a much more serious error through his almost absolute 
adhesion to the Vulgate. Even where Lefevre had ventured to 
break away from it, De Saci followed it ; and this blind submis- 
sion to the Latin yoke in some instances involved the retention 
of phrases evidently formed out of regard to the theology of 
Rome; as, for example, the rendering of zyernptoy in Ephes. v. 32, 
where it refers to marriage by the term sacrament, although in 
thirty-six other passages the same Greek word is translated 
mystére, or chose sacrée. The expressions faire pénitence for 
meravoew, and prétre for mpeoBvrepoc, are also quoted by M. 
Pétavel as cases in point ; and these are undoubtedly of a piece 
with innumerable others in which all the doctrines peculiar 
to Catholicism are inculcated. 

While, therefore, it is right to render the highest honour to the 
authors of this great work for the learning, and labour, and holy 
zeal which they freely spent upon it, and while it was an incal- 
culable benefit to the French people to have even such an 
imperfect representation of the original texts as this is admitted to 
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be presented to them in a form that tempted all classes to read 
it, there is still more reason for rejoicing that the sacred art 
did not rest here. As the Protestant versions of Neuchatel and 
Geneva called forth the publication of the Jansenist Bibles, first 
of Louvain and then of Port Royal, these in their turn evoked 
the spirit of emulation on the part of the Jesuit Fathers, and 
their rival efforts no doubt served to keep alive the vigilance of 
the Protestants. 

The Reform party do not appear to have done much after the 
age of Calvin till the Mons New Testament, and the other 
Catholic editions that soon followed it, had been some time in the 
field. From the revision by Calvin in 1540, called the Sword 
Bible, because of the sword engraved as a kind of coat of arms 
on its title-page, and the successive editions in the years 1545, 
1551, and 1560, which came from his careful hand, to the 
received version of Ostervald, the work on the side of the 
Protestants consisted either of re-issues of the Geneva Bible or 
revisions by Swiss scholars. One of the most remarkable of the 
latter was the work of Corneille Bonaventure Bertram, Professor 
of Oriental languages in Geneva, who revised the Old Testament 
after the Hebrew, in 1588, with the assistance of Beza and others. 
A characteristic feature of this Bible is its general use of the 
term Eternel in application to the Deity, Olivetan having intro- 
duced it only in a limited number of passages. It was reprinted 
in several of the French cities; in Lyons first, then in Caen, 
Paris, La Rochelle, Sédan, Charenton, and Niort; and passed 
through many of the presses of Holland and French Switzerland, 
as well as of Basle, and was republished in Geneva, with modifi- 
cations, in 1693, 1712, and 1726. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes prevented the work 
from proceeding within the bounds of France, and even the New 
Testament of Amelotte, with the edition which Daillé and 
Valentin Conrart founded on that of Mons in 1671, were 
suppressed. 

It was not till 1696 that David Martin, in compliance with 
the request of the Synod of the Walloon Churches, published his 
New Testament, which, M. Pétavel observes, is very nearly the 
same as that disseminated in the present day by the Bible 
Societies under his name. But this was soon followed, in 1707, 
by the entire Bible, with verbal improvements and excellent 
notes. And when David Martin’s church at La Caune was de- 
molished, and he was driven from his flock by persecution, he was 
not silenced ; for in Utrecht, whither he fled in 1685, he exerted 
a powerful influence both as University Professor and as pastor ; 
and though at the age of eighty-two, he was preaching on the 
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very day before his departure to eternal rest. Nor was this all. 
La Caune itself furnished the able reviser, Pierre Roque, who 
prepared Martin’s Bible for general adoption. 

e following is the substance of the account given of the 
first steps towards the next great advance :— 

It had been the life-long desire of Ostervald, who was pastor 
in Neuchatel, to witness the appearance of a new translation of 
the Holy Scriptures. He expresses this in his first work, ‘On 
‘the Sources of Corruption’ (1699). The corrections in the 
Bible of Martin did not appear to him sufficient. The first 
edition, however, of the Bible that bears Ostervald’s name was 
only published for his own immediate circle. He had drawn 
up,. for use in public worship at Neuchatel, a series of brief 
analyses of all the Canonical Books of Scripture, with reflections, 
This work was taken in manuscript to London, where Ostervald 
had friends ; and it was so much approved that it was translated 
into English. The publication took place under the auspices of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and Queen Anne at once adopted 
it as her companion in the perusal of the sacred volume. 

When the Amsterdam printers heard of the success of this 
translation, they applied to Ostervald for permission to publish 
the original; and when the author, in his modesty, refused 
them, they threatened to re-translate the work from English 
into French. So that Ostervald was obliged to give way; and 
this was the origin of the Amsterdam edition of 1724. Besides 
the analyses and reflections, it contains a certain number of 
modifications which Ostervald had introduced into the Geneva 
text. 

The year 1741 witnessed the publication of the Bible of Le 
Céne, which adulterated the text in a sectarian spirit; and 
hence it could hardly pretend to supersede the Geneva edition. 
The following manuscript note appears, in French, on the first 
page of the copy of Le Céne’s Bible in the Pastor’s Library at 
Neuchatel :— 


‘ N.B.—Although there is something odd about this version, and it has 
been condemned in Holland by a French Synod, it is not without merit. 
But the best part of it is the outline it presents of a proposed new 
version ; this deserves to be read by every one who desires to understand 
the language of our sacred books.’ 


This outline proposes two thousand emendations of the text 
of Geneva, giving the reasons in every case, and thus consti- 
tuting a specimen of the extreme reaction against the rigid 
orthodoxy and literalism of the period. 

Le Clerc’s translation of the New Testament (1703) was 
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injured by his being known as a Socinian; but the preface is 
well worth attention. 

The translation brought out in 1728 by two scholars of the 
Refuge—Beausobre and Lenfant—met with a better reception. 
Several editions were issued in Germany and in Switzerland, in 
some instances with a German translation. But it was shut out 
of France at the period of its greatest success. 

The little church at Neuchatel was the first to possess a 
revised edition of the Bible, whose superiority was proved by 
the fact that it was the only one among its contemporaries that 
became the subject of actual discussion. Ostervald adopted the 
Geneva Bible as the basis of a new and more thorough revisal 
than that above described. 

The Pastor’s Library in Neuchatel contains the precious copy 
of the Amsterdam edition, inscribed with marginal emendations 
by the hand of the translator himself. The single sheets, sent 
in succession to the printer, have been bound in one volume, 
from which the precise number of Ostervald’s corrections, which 
is very considerable, might be learned. M. Pétavel has counted 
seventy-two in the twenty-five verses of the Epistle to Philemon. 
The style is carefully corrected throughout. The pen of the 
reviser makes a murderous onslaught on every page, and sweeps 
away a host of obsolete, obscure, and barbarous terms of expres- 
sion, which tended to shock the weak-minded or to repel the 
indifferent. 

Such is the brief history of the received version in use 
among the French Protestants of the present day ; and if there 
is need of another Ostervald, with the advanced philology of 
modern days, to bring the French Scriptures into closer 
accordance with the original texts, let it not be forgotten that 
the Bible of 1744 was the production of a man more than 
eighty years of age, and that he accomplished it amidst the 
anxious occupations of pastoral life. Brave old man! to set 
to work at the very extremity of his days, nothing daunted by 
the difficulties of his task, but handling the Old Testament 
Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Greek Testament, the Vulgate, 
and the German and French editions, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, as if they were all made to serve his great purpose, and 
in less than twenty-four months to complete an edition of the 
Scriptures which for a hundred and twenty years has con- 

tinued to reign among his Protestant fellow-countrymen ! 

M. Pétavel considers that, while the Catholic translators excel 
in elegance, but are chargeable with serious errors as to the 
sense, Ostervald’s version, on the other hand, is generally the 
more correct in the matter of rendering, but labours under 
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great defects of style. This latter fault is to a great extent 
beyond the province of English criticism ; but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the general fact. Nor can it be 
doubtful that Biblical versions ought always to be presented in 
a form as acceptable and attractive to every class of readers as it 
is possible to make them, consistently with rigid accuracy as to 
the sense conveyed. 

He has, however, called attention to many philological and 
exegetical peculiarities in Ostervald’s Bible which are matters 
of interest to all’ Biblical students, and which bear very power- 
fully on his plea for a new version. 

The following cases are instanced in which a wrong turn has 
been given to the meaning through the dependence of the 
translator on the Latin text, in which the article is of course 
wanting :— 

Ephes. vi. 2. g&roAn mpwrn, rendered ‘le premier com- 
‘mandement,’ the article being introduced where it is absent in 
the original, and hence the signification being changed, and the 
impression being conveyed that this commandment was the first 
in order of time accompanied by a promise. Instead of the 
interpretation given by Luther’s version and our own in common 
with the French, M. Pétave] suggests ‘ce commandement est 
‘capital ; une promesse y est attachée, &c. In other cases the 
article is omitted where it should be supplied. 

John xix. 40. perd r&v apwparoy is translated ‘avec des 
‘aromates,’ the connection with the previous verse being thus 
destroyed. Here Luther again agrees with the French, though 
the English differs. 

James i. 27. For Opnoxeia xa@apa, we have ‘ Une 
‘ maniere de servir Dieu.’ 

Luke -v. 32. ov« édnArAvba apap- 
TwAove Eig peTavoray, is rendered ‘Ce sont des pécheurs, et non 
‘ des justes que je suis venu appeler a la repentance.’ 

Matt. xi. 25. Ostervald reads, ‘Je te benis,O Pére! de ce que 
“tu as caché ces choses & des sages et & des intelligents.’ 

1 Tim. i. 15. St. Paul is made to call himself ‘l'un des plus 
‘ grands pécheurs.’ 

Ephes. ii. 20, iii. 5. The founders of the Christian Church are 
designated the ‘ apdtres-prophétes,’ instead of ‘les apdétres et les 
‘ prophétes.’ 

These are a few out of many instances of error in reference to 
the definite article ; and several of another kind are cited in which 
the sense is injured and sometimes misrepresented through the 
anxiety of the translator to conciliate prejudice. The term 
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Uhédtelizre, for » Topvy, applied to Rahab, is a specimen, and it 
may probably be traced to the decline of piety in the eighteenth 
century ; for in a period of earnest spiritual life, the idea of the 
most abandoned persons becoming the subjects of a sudden and 
genuine conversion, instead of being repulsive, would have 
harmonized with the cherished expectations and even with the 
frequent experience of Christian communities. 

The following is a brief resumé of M. Pétavel’s views as to the 
other existing texts, and as to what remains to be done :— 

The Geneva version of 1835 he regards as unfitted to supply 
the present want, not only on account of its own internal imper- 
fections, but because of its identification with one section of the 
Christian Church. And this undoubtedly is a powerful reason 
for rejecting it. 

That of M. Matter, although the joint production of several 
scholars, under M. Matter’s presidency, based upon very satis- 
factory leading principles, and on the whole the nearest to 
what is required, has not acquired popularity ; and, moreover, it 
labours under one important drawback, which seems scarcely 
consistent with its other features, namely, its adherence to the 
received versions in all doctrinal passages, except where cor- 
rections are actually indispensable, in which case they are placed 
in the margin. This rule is almost tantamount to the creation 
of another Vulgate. 

The Old Testament version of M. Perret Gentil, which grew 
out of his habit of translating the originals for his own use in 
preaching, is too independent, and too divergent from estab- 


lished precedents, to gain a general acceptance, at any rate at 
present. 


The Lausanne edition, though the fruit of most conscientious 


labour, is marred by its excessive literalism. Hence the best 
hope for the future lies in an entirely new translation, formed on 
the principle which ought to be the guiding element in all trans- 
lation, namely, that of conveying the sense of the author in the 
clearest and most forcible manner, according to the laws of the 
idiom to be employed. To use M. Pétavel’s words, he pleads for 
une version nouvelle, claire, exacte, vivante, le résultat dun 
énergique et commun effort. There are two prime requisites 
for the accomplishment of this end. 

The first is an earnest seeking for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, by whom the sacred originals were indited. And 
the second is the constitution of a committee which shall 
embody the best energies of French Protestant scholarship, 
and shall not exclude the aid of Catholics or of Jews. 

So far there can be little doubt as to the soundness of M. 
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Pétavel’s scheme. But there is one important point which we 
think requires very careful reconsideration. He desires to see 
the proposed version accompanied by archeological, geographical, 
historical, and critical notes, and other explanatory matter which 
may assist the reader in understanding the text. We are by no 
means afraid of these things ; let everything be done that can 


be done to throw light on the sacred text, and to aid the 


reader to profit from its perusal. But this part of the programme 
will, to say the least, prove a hindrance, and will greatly increase 
the difficulties inherent in the undertaking. It is by no means 
impossible to construct a rendering of any Biblical passage 
which shall secure the general assent of all engaged in the task. 
But it is another question whether a Committee, constituted on 
“the liberal basis which M. Pétavel justly lays down, would be 
likely to agree on the very varied additional matter that he 
would introduce. We would remind the excellent and enlightened 


author of this proposal, that the business might be spoiled by 
attempting too much. ‘The first and all-important thing, surely, 
is to get a satisfactory text ; and when this has been issued 
with such authority as the case requires, the work of annotation, 
illustration, and commentary may be safely left to private 
effort. 
Reform is always attended by danger and _ difficulty—danger 
within itself, and difficulty ab extra. It is not an easy thing for 
men who are inspired with the enthusiasm that characterizes 
true reformers to maintain the exact equilibrium between 
inaction and over-excitement, and to exercise all the patience 
and the caution which are essential to permanent success. 
Hence the extravagance and precipitation which have ruined 
many a promising enterprise. And, on the other hand, he who 
would achieve anything bearing powerfully on social advance- 
ment must expect to encounter a heavy resistance from all those 
elements of suspicion, timidity, torpor, and vested interest which 
go to make up the dead weight falsely called ‘conservatism. A 
true conservatism should tend to conserve, or keep in a healthy 
state ; but the too familiar spirit of opposition to progress that 
goes under this name is a close ally of degeneracy and decay. 

The reformer, therefore, like the navigator of the Arctic 
Seas, not only has to watch against hidden rocks that may at 
any moment shiver his vessel, but sometimes finds himself in 
the midst of huge icebergs that hem up his course and leave 
him no alternative but to wait till brighter seasons melt the: 
obstructing masses. 

And if this is true in reference to reforms generally, it has its. 
special application to the movement here under discussion. The 
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veneration in which the Bible is happily held by the many, and 
by most of those whe can influence public sentiment, naturally 
produces a disposition to shrink from any disturbance of the 
forms of speech that have been given to it, imperfect though 
they are admitted to be as the exponents of the original texts. 
There is less reason to regret this than might at first sight be 
supposed, because it has powerfully tended to restrain undue 
haste, and to discourage incompetence from attempting the most 
momentous of all literary tasks. At any rate, it is clear that in 
the face of this general feeling single-handed labour can hardly 
be expected to accomplish much in these days in the revision 
of Biblical versions that have attained extensive sway. Before 
the work is commenced it is desirable that as large a number of 
minds as possible should be acted upon, so that a general consent 
to the theory of the project may be gained; and then that the 
highest qualifications, intellectual and moral, that the age can pro- 
duce should be brought to bear on the object. 

M. Pétavel has therefore done well in the course he has 
adopted. He has taken pains to amass a variety of interesting 
and valuable information on the whole matter ; and then, having 
laid his conclusions before an assembly of pastors in his own 
land, he challenges the attention of the friends of the Bible 
at large. His work bears the marks of most assiduous industry 
in the collection of materials ; his style is lucid, earnest, and 
highly pleasing ; and he writes in a spirit of intelligent loyalty 
to the Book which he commends to his countrymen. 

We have thus far traced the vicissitudes of the French Bible 
and its heroic translators from their first efforts to the appearance 
of the most recent editions. But we can hardly quit the subject 
without a glance at the progress of Bible circulation in France 
during the present century. 

Fifty years ago some devout men, anxious to ascertain the 
real state of the French nation with regard to the knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures, traversed the streets of Paris for three 
days successively, and searched in vain for a single copy. 

Since that time five millions of copies, either of the whole or of 
parts of the Bible, have been diffused in France, and nearly two 
hundred thousand are circulated every year, although France has 
not seen an illustrated Bible for two hundred years, and hence 
the only attraction has been that which lies in the intrinsic value 
of the text itself. 

Probably no country has presented greater difficulties in the 
way of Christian truth, the influence of infidelity and utter 
worldliness having been combined with the resistance of the so- 
called Christian priesthood to all attempts at the enlightenment 
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of the multitude. And yet the Bible has reached the chief 
position among the agencies at work upon the national mind in 
France at this moment. Thirty years ago, political interests 
were uppermost in every one’s thoughts. Twenty years later 
social questions took the lead. And now these absorbing subjects 
are giving way to higher themes, and the most popular pens 
of the day are occupied with the discussions of a religious 
nature. It was a striking and significant circumstance, when 
the Institute of France held its annual meeting in 1863, that 
the President bore his testimony, in the midst of one of the most 
brilliant assemblages of learned men that ever met in France, to 


- the unspeakable value of the Scriptures; and that the biennial 


prize, by which this famous corporation seeks to give the highest 
stimulus to literary achievement, was awarded to an Israelitish 
scholar, who had discovered the key to the interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions found amongst the ruins of Babylon. And 
it is still more remarkable that the very last production of the 


_ French press which has had any thrilling effect upon the popular 


mind is a work on the Life of Jesus, which, extravagant and false 
as most of its theories are, still indicates the direction that public 
thought is taking. 

Not long ago a French priest was heard lamenting that 
it was in vain to attempt to suppress the sale of Bibles in France, 
for so many persons already possessed them ; ‘and,’ he added, 
‘in fifty years, if the good providence of God does not come to 
‘our assistance, our religion in this kingdom will be in a 
‘ deplorable state, for these wretched colporteurs go everywhere.’ 
And now the priests themselves have been stirred up to emula- 
tion, for an association of ecclesiastics was formed at Vallence, 
two years ago, to distribute the version of Glaire, the first that 
has been approved by the Index Purgatorius. It is well known, 
too, that in addition to the extensive labours of the French 
Societies, which disseminate the versions of Martin, Ostervald, and 
De Saci, the Free Church in Lyons, the Bible Society in Geneva, 
our own British and Foreign Bible Society, and Christian Know- 
ledge Society, are all pushing forward the same enterprise. 

Where whole departments might have been searched, but a 
little while ago, without a single Protestant being found, new 
congregations arid churches, professing a pure evangelical faith, 
have been gathered, and whole villages have become Protestant. 
The Bible has not only been the one source of light in all these 
instances, but it has become the standard around which Pro- 
testants can rally and recognise each other, and co-operate for 
evangelic ends. 

The number of members in the French Protestant churches, 
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is twice as large as it was before the work of Bible circulation was 
organized. The threefold number of pastors as compared with 
the former period ; the fivethousand Sunday scholars that met on 
a late occasion in the Cirque Napoléon in Paris; andthe Young 
Men’s Christian Associations now spreading over the land, are 
some of the first indications of the results that may be expected. 

The poor of that country, too, have been foremost in showing 
their sympathy with this movement. The old soldiers who now 
travel over France as colporteurs report many a touching in- 
cident illustrative of the eager desire manifested by the lowlier 
classes to possess the sacred volume. One poor man recently, 
who could scarcely read, and had not the means to buy a New 
Testament, was so bent on obtaining it, that when he heard of 
the colporteur being in the neighbourhood he went to twelve 
houses in succession to borrow the ten sous that would enable 
him to purchase the long-coveted treasure. Others have been 
known to watch for weeks and months for the approach of the 
Bible-man, and to greet his steps with tears of joy. One of these 
itinerant distributors of the Scriptures sold eighteen thousand 
copies in eleven years; and in distressed districts, where the 
inhabitants were too poor to purchase, he would pause and 
read selected portions, which sometimes came like messages 
from Heaven to the dying and despairing. The simple reading 
of the word in this way has been often found to be a mighty 
means of evangelization among thousands of the toiling and 
needy, who sometimes weep because they cannot afford to have 
a Testament of their own. 

Nor has the opposition of Romish bigotry proved sufficient to 
retard the process. For even where the priests have been cruel 
enough to take the Bible from the cottager’s home, when there 
was no one in the dwelling but the timid wife and the crouching 
little ones, the bitter complaints made by the husband among 
his neighbours, and his lamentations over the loss he had sus- 
tained, have awakened such an interest in the book that ten 
copies have been bought, on the next visit of the colporteur, for 
every one that had been seized. 

No human work has ever called forth greater self-sacrifice, 
and courage, and perseverance, than this. The zeal and devotion 
which has been breathed into the interpreters and diffusers of the 
Bible not only places them among the noblest spirits in history, 
but may be taken as no mean evidence of the Divine character 


of the book itself. And yet, with all the costly effort and 


all the ardent desires of the friends of this cause, the work is 
but just begun. Thirty millions of the population in France 
are still in a condition to need much further light. And there- 
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fore the whole Protestant community may fairly be expected to 
take an interest both in the production of the version proposed 
and in its wide and rapid circulation. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Zhe Economy of Capital; or, Gold and Trade. By 
R. H. Parrerson. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1865. 


(2.) Report. Trade with Foreign Nations. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 15th of July, 1864. 


THE conditions of a tale familiar to our childhood, though 
drawn from the experience of former years, have been acted 
over again so frequently in recent times, that we shall allow 
ourselves the pleasure of reproducing the story here. Two 
brothers, saith our legend, in the first vigour of manhood, well 
trained in all the varied learning, arts, and exercises befitting 
the sons of a Spanish gentleman, left their native Castile to 
seek their fortunes in the New World. The time was about 
half-a-century after the death of Columbus, and the manner in 
which the riches of the recently discovered continent should be 
sought for was well known. The younger, Don Pedro, mild and 
gentle by nature, proposed to carry to the New World some of 
the plants and trees from the gardens of his paternal castle, 
and to reproduce, under a yet more genial sky and in a yet more 
fertile soil, the verdure and luxuriance dear to him at home. 
Spades, hoes, rakes, ploughs, and the needful animals to draw 
them, seeds and young plants, formed the staple of his outfit. 
Don Alphonso, the elder brother, fiery and vehement, despised 
all these preparations, suitable—according to his mind—only to 
the base peasant and not to the pure-blooded hidalgo. The 
labour was too menial, the return from it too slow to befit a 
gentleman. Yet he, too, had toseek fortune ; but he did not in- 
tend to woo the fickle goddess by so long and so painful a process. 
His sword, a few pickaxes for his followers, a refining pot or 
two, and provisions for a few months, were all his preparations. 
The voyage prospers ; the brothers land in hope and high spirits. 
Pedro marks out the limits of his farm, selects a healthy spot 
on which to construct a suitable habitation, turns out his cattle, 
exulting in their liberty, and breaks up the virgin soil with 
patient labour. Alphonso derides all these preparations, points 
to the blue mountains on the horizon, the seat of the gold mines, 
and is gone. The spring opens into summer, the autumn 
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follows, the heavy rains, the unhealthy season, comes on. Pedro 
and his labourers, sheltered beneath the well-thatched roof, pro- 
tected from malaria by the judiciously selected site, have stored 
the rich harvest, and are resting from their toils. A small 
band of men approaches; they are gaunt, wan, and fever- 
stricken. This one crippled by the fall of a mass of rock, that 
one exhausted by disease. Laden with gold, but destitute of 
everything else, they are ,willing, they are anxious to barter 
all their wealth for the provisions needful to restore their 
health. Pedro replies that they are welcome, freely welcome to 
all. Alphonso presses on him at least a share of his golden 
treasure, half at the least. But Pedro is content with a more 
philosophic remuneration. He is satisfied with what he pos- 
sesses. It is enough for him that he has brought his proud 
brother to acknowledge that material wealth consists in the 
objects needful to man. 

Twenty years ago—even more recently than that—and every 
one regarded such a story as either romance or matter of history. 
Similar events might have happened a couple of centuries ago, 
but they were no more likely to be reproduced than the days of 
knight-errantry, or the visitations of the fairies. And yet, bating 
the magnanimity of Don Pedro, which we hope against belief 
was not peculiar to himself, this generation has witnessed ex- 
peditions exactly similar, sometimes followed by identical results. 
Mr. Patterson describes a very similar scene in the opening chapter 
of his book, Treating on gold, he has traced the precious metal 
back to the mine :— 


‘In the spring of 1854 there was discovered in Australia one of 
the richest ‘ placers,” or gold-beds, even of that most auriferous 
country. The spot was a deep ravine, formed by the Buckland 
River, enclosed by steep mountain sides which excluded every 
breath of wind. It was autumn in Australia, though spring here. 
The air in the ravine was stagnant, and the scorching sun made it 
intensely hot during the day, while at night the temperature fell to 
a piercing cold ; so that the sojourners in the ravine were alternately 
in an oven and an ice-house. Moreover, as the gold-beds lay in 
the channel of the river, the miners worked up to their waists in 
water. To this gold field of surpassing richness hundreds of adven- 
turers flocked in feverish haste; but disease, like the fabled dragons 
and griffins of old, kept horrid sentry over the buried treasures. 
A peculiar fever, of the typhoid character, was the natural denizen 
of the spot; besides which, the gold-seekers suffered severely from 
eye-blight, owing to the concentrated blaze of the sunshine reflected 
from the steep sides of the ravine, and they were at all times 
grievously tormented by clouds of flies. Bad diet and want of 
vegetables aggravated the diseases natural to the place and to the 
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kind of work. In the strangely interesting accounts which then 
reached us, we read of onions selling at six shillings a pound; and 
cabbages, which we here buy for a penny, were so precious that they 
were cut up and sold by weight—from half-a-crown to four shillings 
the pound being readily paid for them. Physic, or what passed for 
it, rose in price in a still more startling manner, Holloway’s Pills 
selling at one shilling each, or a guinea per box. It was a valley 
of death. ‘Constitutions that had borne the hardships of other 
fields broke down here,”’ wrote an eye-witness of the scene; ‘‘and 
hundreds have perished, dying unattended and unknown. The 
little levels between the stream and the base of the mountain wall, 
for ten miles along the valley, are so thickly studded with graves 
that the river appears to run through a churchyard.” One new- 
comer, wiser than the rest, having counted eleven corpses carried 
past his tent during the dinner-hour of his first working day, and 
thinking that even gold may be purchased too dearly, left the 
0g instantly. Many abandoned it after a somewhat longer trial. 

ut the greater number, fascinated by the unusual richness of 
the gold beds, remained in defiance of disease, and ‘took their 
chance”—with what result the numerous graves of the valley 
testify to this day.’ * 

But Mr. Patterson had another object in view than to describe 
a scene which might ‘point a moral or adorn a tale.” He pro- 
ceeds to investigate the causes which had drawn men from the 
remotest corners of the earth to encounter hardship and disease, 
and almost every imaginable inconvenience, in the search after 
a ‘metal of unusual weight and ductibility, and exhibiting a 
yellow lustre:’ he describes the wonder with which a being 
unused to the ways of civilization would witness such a scene as 
is here exhibited, and he imagines him endeavouring to inves- 
tigate the matter by following the traces of the gold ships, that 
he might see what becomes of the object of so much toil and 
search :— 


‘ Were he to go into our banks, our market places, our counting 
houses, he would speedily comprehend the object for which we 
mortals seek gold, and prize it so much. If he were to visit the 
great monetary emporium in Threadneedle Street, with its busy 
throng of customers ceaselessly depositing or withdrawing the 
yellow metal, and thereafter were to watch for half an hour the gay 
crowds who go a shopping in Regent Street, he would see that this 
metal is the recognised symbol of property into which we can con- 
vert our wealth—whether it be of land, houses, or merchandise— 
stowing it up in little space, and which we can re-convert into any 
kind of property at pleasure. He would see that by common 
consent nearly one-half of the entire civilized population of the 
earth take this view of the matter, and have made the yellow metal 
indispensable to them, by decreeing it to be the substance out of 


* ‘Economy of Capital,’ pp. 1—3. 
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which shall be made the counters with which men buy and sell, and 
reckon up the gains of material existence.’ 


But, after all, only a part of the human race are of this 
opinion :— 


‘Six hundred millions of the human race (constituting fully two- 
thirds of the civilized population of the globe) in China, India, and 
Japan, and in Asia generally, repudiate the peculiar value attached 
to the yellow metal by their Western brethren, and exalt a shining 
white metal into a like conventional importance. If gold reigns 
in the West, silver rules in the East. And what of that outer world, 
those regions beyond the pale of civilization, which still occupy so 
large a portion of the earth’s surface ? There, among the uncivilized 
races of the world—in Africa, in parts of America, and among the 
multitudinous islands of the Pacific—we find that the counters in: 
which men condense their gains and carry on the commerce of life 
are little shells picked up on the sea-shore; or else, that counters are 
dispensed with altogether, and trade is managed by simple barter. 

‘ Barter is the fundamental basis of commercial transactions; bul- 
lion is an accessory—-most convenient, but very costly. In countries 
which have not the advantage of wealth and civilization, an ox is 
bartered for so many sheep, a gun for so many skins of the beaver 


or tusks of the elephant, &c. But, among wealthy and civilized . 


nations, the consumers have so many various wants, and, owing to 
the division of labour, each worker produces so little that is of use 
to himself, that simple barter becomes too cumbrous a process in 
wholesale transactions, and utterly impracticable in shopping, and 
other forms of retail business. Civilization, therefore, has to pay 
for the infinite luxuries of life and subdivision of labour, which are 
its boast and enjoyment, by introducing a class of objects—counters 
or ‘‘currency ’’—the only use of which is to facilitate the exchange 
of commodities in buying and selling; and, secondarily, by repre- 
senting value in little bulk, to admit of the gains of life being 
reckoned and possessed in our less cumbrous form than houses and 
land, herds of cattle, or ships and merchandise. It is a form of 
wealth established for the purpose of representing all the other 
forms; and which, almost worthless of itself, derives its value from 
the other kinds of property of which it is the acknowledged repre- 
sentative. Gold and silver are the articles which civilized mankind 
have chosen as the prime materials out of which these counters of 
commerce and of life’s gains shall be made. And in order to procure 
the material for these counters, hundreds of thousands of human 
beings proceed to the uttermost parts of the earth, encamp in the 
wilderness, and suffer in an aggravated form hardships, privations, 
and death—toiling, as in that valley of the Buckland River, in 
pursuit of the yellow dross in which civilized man insists upon 
counting up his gains. The cost of the conveyance of these men to the 
distant gold countries, the cost of their living in a region where 
everything is very dear, owing to the distance from which it must be 
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brought, and the extra profit which is needed before men will go so 
far and suffer so much—these constitute the price which civilization 
pays for its money counters. It is a heavy price; and each ounce 
of gold represents so much labour withdrawn from agriculture and 
other industrial pursuits, which minister directly to the necessities 
and comforts of mankind.’—Pp. 4—7. 


Having thus introduced our readers to Mr. Patterson’s style, 
we will pause to remark, that his book may be broadly divided 
into two sections. In the one he discusses the question, What is 
money? and proceeds to explain the various methods by which 
the place of the precious metals, as a circulating medium, is sup- 
plied when those metals are not employed; and the various 
channels and machinery by which ‘ mercantile’ money, if we may 
use such a term, is disseminated through the community. The 
ordinary working of banks, exchanges, discount houses, and all 
similar businesses, is examined in this section. In the other he 
investigates a subject which has occupied the minds of some of 
our deepest thinkers—the currency question. 

The first part is the one more under the eyes of all persons ; we 
shall therefore take it first. And what is money? Will every 
one answer, ‘Gold’? It is only within the last few weeks that 
gold, bearing her Majesty’s royal effigy, has been recognised as 
money in her Majesty’s Empire of India. And even now, by a 
pedantry which is almost incredible, the product of her Majesty’s 
mint at Sydney, bearing the inscription ‘ Australia, though 
intrinsically worth at least as much as the sovereign minted on 
Tower Hill, is not a legal tender in this country. The first of 
these anomalies has recently been removed. One of the effects 
of it, but a twelvemonth since, according to Mr. Patterson, was to 
depress the value of gold in Calcutta to the extent of 44 per cent. 
as compared with its value in England. The second will 
doubtless yield to time and the exertions of Alderman Salomons. 
Meanwhile the influence of the recent discoveries of gold have 
been distinctly marked. Emigration has been quickened, and 
those who quit our shores in search of gold are not the scum of 
the earth, the vile refuse of the country they leave ; they are the 
young, the vigorous, the active. Oppressed with poverty here, 
they seek wealth and prosperity at our antipodes ; their success 
is marked by their increased consumption of our manufactures. 
At home, it is calculated, they consumed but a fourth part of 
what they can afford to consume when in the colonies. More 
than this has been done. Our trade with all nations, and notably 
with the East, has been facilitated. Mr. Patterson claims far 
greater triumphs even than these. He claims for the recent 
gold discoveries a great part, he does not say how great, of the 
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triumphs of free trade. That the increased abundance of the 
circulating medium has been of service to commerce it would be 
irrational to doubt ; but Mr. Patterson has fallen here into the 
error of ascribing motive power to the lubricating mixture which 
merely diminishes the friction of the machinery. The feeling 
which influenced him is the same which caused Sir John 
Pakington to cry out ‘Australia!’ when Mr. Gladstone, in the 
midst of his budget-speech of 1863, was relating some of the 
remarkable results of free trade; and we shall venture to reply 
to Mr. Patterson with the words the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
employed on that occasion. ‘Australia! Oh, no. I must not at 
‘ this hour offer to the committee a dissertation on the true effect 
‘of the discoveries of gold; but, in passing, I may say I grieve 
‘to see that, in regard to this matter, my right hon. friend 
‘is evidently lost in the depths of heresy.’ The effects of the 
increased supply of gold on prices, both in this country and 
abroad, form so naturally a chapter in a book of this nature, that 
we should have been surprised if Mr. Patterson had not devoted 
some space to it. He appears, however, to incline to the opinion, 
which we believe to be completely erroneous, that an increase in 
the gold current in the kingdom would quicken industry. Many 
still would scarcely credit the fact, that if every man, woman, and 
child in the world were every morning to find a fresh gold 
sovereign in his pocket the discovery would not in the least 
affect his social position. The distinction between rich and poor 
would still continue to be as strongly marked as at present. It 
would still be as difficult to purchase a loaf; the real prices of all 
things whatever (saving and excepting gold itself) would remain 
entirely unchanged. It would still be the case, as it is at pre- 
sent, that things would only exchange for each other in proportion 
to the labour expended, or presumed to be expended in their 
production. Mr. Patterson speaks of the change of value incident 
on the recent gold discoveries, in the main in cautious terms. He 
considers that the change, though slight, is already perceptible, 
and that the effects consequent on such a change are already 
in operation. We could wish that Mr. Patterson had more 
distinctly stated the fundamental truth, that every general rise 
in prices caused by an alteration in the amount of the currency 
is gained at the cost of a corresponding depreciation elsewhere ; 
and that he had more accurately separated, both here and in the 
point which we have just mentioned, the ‘political’ from the 
‘economic’ bearings of the question. True political economy is 
a science, and should be unbiassed by party feeling or public 
clamour. The remarks on the diminished weight of the public 
debt on the resources of the country, and on the probable position 
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of the £10 householders, should prices be raised in consequence 
of continued importations of gold, afford instances of the manner 
in which an intelligent writer may be drawn aside by party bias 
from the true bearing of the subjects he is considering. In the 
case of the fundholders, the result, though doubtless convenient 
1o the country at large, would be only a modified kind of confis- 
cation, veiled under a decent name. In the case of the £10 
householders, the effect of a change, simply brought about by the 
depreciation of the purchasing power of money, would be to leave 
all the social bearings of the question—on which its importance 
rests—exactly where they are. Meanwhile, as we pass on, we 
may express our opinion, that the general effect at present has 
been rather a levelling up than a levelling down ; rather a raising 
of the prices of other countries to our own standard than much 
derangement of value here. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, Mr. Patterson 
has a carefully written chapter, and one of the best in the book, 
on the ‘Economy of Capital.’ We may congratulate him on 
having succeeded in making a subject, usually as dry as the 
remainder biscuit, really amusing. Among the most curious 
results of modern civilization—as remarkable in its way as the 
Post Office or the daily newspaper—is the system of banking 
in the United Kingdom. By it the surplus supply of capital in 
any district is readily applied to the necessities of any place 
where there is profitable employment for it; and every one the 
least above the position of a petty tradesman, now recognises 
the advantages of having a banking account. Mr. Patterson, as 
might be expected, gives the palm to the banking system of 
Scotland. It is certainly a remarkably well-organized system, and 
one which has exceedingly promoted the well-doing of that part 
of our country. By the plan adopted there of advances on cash 
credits (that is, speaking generally, of advances on the security of 
personal guarantees), any respectable customer of a Bank is able 
to obtain the assistance which every trader occasionally must 
require. By the system of taking small deposits at interest, a 
vast capital is accumulated from a flood of small driblets, each 
individually insignificant—collectively, the equivalent of the 
wealth of many a millionaire. Each depositor, also, reaps 
personal benefit from the system. The widow looks to the bank 
for the little interest on her deposit note to pay the yearly rent, 
as closely as the great merchant does for the accommodation 
needful to help him to pay the large bills which he has accepted, 
on account of the cargoes of cotton or of tea which his agent 
has purchased for him from abroad. It is impossible to estimate 
the advantages to a country of a sound system of banking. The 
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Scotch system possesses very great merit. It still embraces a 
large issue of One Pound Notes, which have been long prohibited 
on this side the Border. The reluctance of the Scotch to 
part with their familiar currency, and the strength of the Scotch 
Banks, caused their notes of this small amount to be spared, 
even in 1844, though a restriction to a fixed limit was enforced, 
and gold compelled to be held against the surplus issue. 

A very brilliant chapter in Mr. Patterson’s volume is devoted 
to the City, and to the business carried on therein. To many of 
our readers the land east of Mudie’s Library is probably more 
unknown than many a foreign capital. An expedition occa- 
sionally made to some city magnate, to see some city wonder, 
a hasty passage through crowded streets in continual fear of 
missing the train or the steamer which should bear us on a 
journey of pleasure, is almost as much as many of us know of 
the capital city in the commercial map of the world. Yet to the 
admirer of architecture, and to the archeologist, the city contains 
no mean objects of attraction. The masterpieces of Wren 
deserve the admiration even of an age devoted to Gothic. The 
remains of the first conqueror of this isle still co-exist with the 
railway bridge and the modern dock ; and ‘the towers of Julius’ 
contain, among a hundred more pages from our history graven 
within their time-fretted walls, the chapel and the council 
chamber of William of Normandy. But it is with the Bank 
that our present purpose lies. 


‘ London, as every one knows, contains a city within a city; and 
within that inner city there is yet another, the very heart of the 
metropolis. It is asmall place. Ina couple of minutes you may 
walk across it from side to side, from end to end. Yet it is the 
centre and citadel of our greatness—the heart whose pulsations are 
felt to the farthest extremities of the empire. There is to be found 
concentrated the spare capital of the nation; and from thence it 
flows forth, as from a fountain head, in irrigating streams, to ex- 
tend industry and increase employment and produce everywhere. 
There, our traders and producers obtain the loans and advances by 
means of which they carry on their immense business. There lie 
concentrated the sinews of material strength, alike in peace and in 
war. The occupants of the precinct have dealings with all the 
world ; and from thence proceeds the power which helps on the 
civilization of the globe. The railways which accompany the 
ceaseless advance of the white race into the prairies of the Far 
West of America—the companies which explore and develop the 
resources of California and Australia—the iron roads and irrigating 
canals wnich are maturing the prosperity of India—the enterprise 
which covers with tea plantations the valleys and slopes of the Hima- 
layas, and which carries our countrymen into new regions every- 
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where—are created or sustained by the on-goings in this little spot 
in London. The wastes of Hudson’s Bay—trading companies for 
the Nile—the cotton planting which is invading Africa, ocean lines 
of steam ships, submarine telegraphs connecting dissevered conti- 
nents, water works for Berlin, gas for Bombay—these and a 
hundred other matters and projects engage the thoughts and employ 
the capital which is at the command of this busy hive of operators. 
Almost every country is included in their operations, and almost 
every state is in debt to them. From gigantic Russia to petty 
Ecuador and Venezuela, they hold the bonds of every government— 
Persia, China, and Japan alone being excepted. 

‘Prosaic as the operations of the precinct are in detail, taken in 
the mass they constitute a grand work, and may be followed as a 
noble as well as an aacenatin profession. Daily and hourly it is 
the business of the occupants to scan in detail the condition of the 
world. They weigh the influence of the seasons—they investigate 
the produce of all manner of harvests—they know the condition of 
every mine, the prospects of every railway, the dividends of every 
company. They are ever feeling the pulse of trade, and watching 
the course of politics. They ponder the chances for the main- 
tenance of peace or for the outburst of war; and when war is on 
foot they follow the fluctuations of the contest with as keen an 
interest as either soldier or statesman. Everything concerns them 
that affects the condition of countries or the solvency of govern- 
ments. The very spirit and temper of nations, rebellious or loyal, 
warlike or industrious, is canvassed in that busy mart. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the progress of mankind is mirrored in the 
operations of this monetary metropolis. It is a city of money 
dealers—a sanctuary of Plutus; a place where men think only of 

rofits, and yet accomplish more good than all our philanthropists. 

lot out that inner heart of London—paralyse the operations of 
that busy hive—and the whole world would feel the shock and 
suffer from the calamity.’—‘ Patterson,’ pp. 121—3. 


Both the buildings in this neighbourhood and their inhabitants 
are touched off by Mr. Patterson with a light and sketchy hand. 
The appearance of the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange, 
the Mansion House, the Private and Joint Stock Banks, the 
Insurance Offices, the Discount and Commercial Credit Houses, 
all receive due consideration. It is like the effect of the pictures 
of London recently painted by the lamented D. Roberts. We 
feel almost as if we heard the roar of the ceaseless traffic, and 
joined in the restless activity, as we read the description :— 


‘But circumspice! The Royal Exchange, with its high-pillared 
portico, surmounted by an entablature in which symbolic figures are 
crowded together as densely as are the living crowds below—with 
its wide archways of entrance, and large inner court open to the 
sky—looks gay, affable, and accessible,—a place of easy and lively 
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resort, savouring (as the Greek style of architecture usually does, 
whether in palace or in temple) of a sunny every-day world. As 
you look across Threadneedle Street, the low, heavy, quadrangular 
structure of the Bank creates a very different impression. It has an 
imposing look; and the dead wall all round, scantily relieved by 
short pillars let into the front, almost windowless and doorless, 
bespeak a sombre jealously-guarded sanctuary. It is the treasure- 
house of Plutus, the sovereign and deity of the precinct. You feel 
an awe and sombreness in the facade, very accordant with all our 
notions of the old Lady of Threadneedle Street. . . . The mighti- 
ness of these two powers, which together hold sway in this little 
precinct, is evidenced to the eye by the stateliness of the capital 
which they have here built for themselves. All great phases of 
national life find expression in architecture. The present is pe- 
culiarly an age of money and of monetary trade; and banks and 
financial companies adorn this sanctuary of money dealers with 
conspicuous edifices. The place looks like an Acropolis—a civic 
citadel—a peculiar precinct, where palatial edifices, clustering 
together, rise in close contact, and in marked contrast with the 
ordinary buildings of the city. Brick and dinginess give place to 
Portland-stone, iron-palisading, and highly-burnished door-panels. 
Banks, credit companies, discount houses, insurance offices, are 
yearly raising for themselves fine premises; and the area of the 
golden metropolis is gradually extending itself at the expense of 
the meaner districts which surround it.’—‘ Patterson,’ p. 12. 


We must now reluctantly quit this portion of our subject, and 
address ourselves to the second section of Mr. Pattersén’s 
volume, which, as we stated earlier, is devoted to the far more 
difficult and intricate question which in one sense regulates great 
part of the inner spirit of the city—the Currency Laws. We may 
liken this question to the atmosphere, which it resembles in 
more ways than one. Like the atmosphere, its influence is all- 
pervading. Like the atmosphere, which is often blamed when any- 
thing goes wrong with man, the Currency Laws are often blamed 
when anything goes wrong with the constitution of trade. And 
just as one hears complaints ‘this bitter wind has renewed my 
‘cough,’ or ‘ this sultry heat overpowers my strength ’—so it is with 
the currency question. When all goes well, none except the 
very few who interest themselves in such matters think of the 
Bank Act of 1844. When the evil day of a commercial crisis 
comes, the currency is the cause with them and a great many 
more. And just as doctors may be found who will tell their 
patients that it is their livers and not the cold ‘down rush of the 
‘ North Easter’ which they should blame, or that their lassitude 
in July is due to some other cause than the length of the mercury 
in the tube, so financial critics will be found, and we believe that 


the real weight of authority rests with them, who maintain that 
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panics might take place whether there were a bank note in 
circulation or not. Mr. Patterson, however, stoutly and man- 
fully supports his cause. We will endeavour to give his view of 
the case in as short a compass as we can. 

Mr. Patterson commences with the remark, that though so 
many millions are changing hands in the City, yet a sovereign is 
scarcely seen. This must of course be understood as excluding 
the numerous retail transactions, so to speak, which like those of 
larger magnitude continually centre in the city, and the move- 
ments of specie among the bullion brokers, the Bank of England, 
and other banks, to and from their provincial correspondents, and 
the like. Taken in the general, we may assume the statement 
to be correct. Yet, as Mr. Patterson observes, though the gold 
is invisible, ‘its presence and amount regulate the operations 
‘ of the Bank, and those operations regulate and affect all the other 
‘ operations of the precinct. The value of stocks and shares rises 
‘ or falls, panic or prosperity occurs, according as much or little 
‘ of the yellow dross is reported to be in the occult-chambers of 
‘ Threadneedle Street. 

‘Hence it is that the paragraph in the City Article which is 
‘ most closely studied is that which relates to the supply of gold. 
‘ The two brief lines which tell how much gold was taken to the 
‘ Bank or withdrawn from it, are in reality the vital point of each 
‘ day’s monetary news;’ the reason for this being that the Bank 
rate of discount virtually affects the whole industrial operations 
of the country. The efforts of legislation have been long di- 
rected to the endeavour to secure the perfect convertibility of 
the note circulation, forgetting, as Mr. Patterson observes, that 
the far larger part of the responsibilities of a bank are to its 
depositors. The Bank of England has to take care that it has 
gold enough in hand to give for its notes, or rather for such 
portion of them as it is likely to have presented; therefore, 
when gold is flowing rapidly away, the Bank Directors have to 
take precautions to arrest this flow. And this is done by raising 
the rate of discount. It is not that people at such times lose 
their confidence in the notes of the Bank—far from it ; at such 
times they are held in reserve in large quantities by bankers and 
others, and jealously hoarded ; but the practical working of the 
Bank Act of 1844, compels this course to be taken. By 
that Act the Bank was divided, for this purpose, into two 
departments—that of Banking, and that of Issue of Notes. 
The Bank was authorized to issue fourteen millions of notes on 
Government Securities (this amount, in consequence of a pro- 
vision in the Act relating to the replacement of a portion of the 
note issues of provincial banks which might lapse, has since been 
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increased to fourteen millions six hundred and fifty thousand), 
but it is bound to hold gold for every note issued in excess of 
this sum. The ordinary requirements of the country keep on an 
average about twenty-one millions of Bank of England notes in 
circulation. Thus about seven millions of gold must be perma- 
nently locked up at the Bank, and are not available for the 
purposes of their business. However stringently gold may be 
required in the Banking department, not a sovereign can be 
obtained from the Issue department except in exchange for notes. 
However urgently notes may be required, not a note can be 
obtained except in exchange for gold. The two departments, al- 
though both under oneroof, are essentially distinct from each other. 


‘ The variations in the amount of notes in the Banking depart- 
ment are effected in this way. Every day a large amount of bills 
which the Bank has discounted are falling due, and are being paid 
to it in notes. The Bank never re-issues any of its notes; but when 
its stock of gold remains unaltered, it places an amount of new 
notes in its Banking department equal to that of the old ones which 
it has received in payment of the lapsed bills. And if its stock of 
gold has altered, it places in its Banking department either a greater 
or lesser amount of notes than it has received in payment of these 
bills, according as its stock of gold has increased or diminished. 
For example, if a million’s worth of bills which the Bank has dis- 
counted fall due, and are paid to it on a certain day, and if its stock 
of gold has on that day diminished to the extent of £100,000, then, 
instead of placing £1,000,000 of new notes in its Banking depart- 
ment, it places only £900,000. In like manner, if the same amount 
of discounted bills falls due while its stock of gold has increased 
to the extent of £100,000, it places £1,100,000 notes in its Banking 
department, instead of £1,000,000. The notes thus kept in the 
Banking department are inactive—they are not in circulation. 
They are currency—but (if we may so phrase it) they are not part 
of ‘‘ the currency.”” They are not in use,—only ready to be put in 
use ....- This is effected chiefly by means of the discount opera- 
tions. As the stock of gold in the Issue department increases, 
authorizing a corresponding addition to the amount of notes in 
the Banking department, the Bank endeavours to get this increase 
of notes into circulation. It can only do this in one way—namely, 
by letting the public have its notes on easier terms than before. 
For example, suppose there are 15 millions of gold in the bullion 
office, and the rate of discount is 4 per cent.; when the stock of 
gold increases to 20 millions, if the rate of discount be still kept at 
4 per cent., there will be no increased demand for discounts, and 
accordingly no increase will take place in the note circulation, 
unless an expansion should simultaneously occur in the trade of the 
country and its monetary requirements. Ifthe Bank rate remained 
steady at (say) 4 per cent., any exceptional increase in the amount 
of notes in the Issue department (owing to an exceptional increase 
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in the Bank’s stock of gold) would not get into circulation. The 
public, having already as much money as it wants at that rate, 
would not take this extra amount of notes off the Bank’s hands. 
But in order to get these additional notes into circulation, the 
Bank at times reduces its charge for discounting bills to so low a 
point as 2 per cent. . . . . Contractions of the currency, as 
well as expansions, are effected by means of the discount operations 
of the Bank. If the Bank refuse to discount its ordinary amount of 
bills, its note circulation will be correspondingly reduced. This 
used to be its practice in seasons of monetary difficulty. But re- 
cently it has altered its practice. It no longer contracts its note 
issues below the average: indeed, in times of crisis its issues now. 
are always greater than in ordinary times.’—Pp. 180—185. 

Having thus endeavoured to set before our readers a clear 
statement of the provisions of the Act of 1844, and the manner 
in which those provisions are carried out by the Bank of 
England, we shall now proceed to inquire into the effect of the 
system in times of crisis and difficulty, and in order to do this, 
we must go a little into the history of the Act. 

The object of the Act was to prevent ‘depreciation of the 
‘currency. The Bank of England having had up to that date 
the power of regulating the extent of the issue of notes to a 
great extent at its discretion, fears were prevalent that it might 
employ this power in an indiscreet manner. The reason of this 
fear was the dread of ‘ over-issue.’ We will illustrate this by a very 
extreme case :—if the number of sovereigns in the country were 
suddenly doubled, every one would have to give twice as much, 
nominally, for every purchase he made. The notes of the Bank 
being legal tender, it was held that an ‘ over-issue’ of them would 
have the same effect as an increased quantity of sovereigns, to the 
extent, and in the proportion to which that over-issue extended. 
Therefore the Act of 1844 was framed to prevent over-issues and 
depreciation of the currency held to be consequent thereon, and 
to insure the convertibility of the notes of the Bank. The hands 
of the Bank authorities were tied on one side, but they were 
left unfettered on the other. They were compelled, as we have 
just mentioned, to keep perpetually seven millions in the Bank ;, 
on the other hand, they were compelled to buy with their notes 
all the gold which might be brought them at the fixed price of 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce; but if there is no demand for these: 
notes, they are simply returned to the Bank. Of course, the 
rate of interest remaining the same, it is to the advantage of the 
Bank of England to have as many notes out in circulation as 
possible ; and of course it can make no profit whatever of those 
notes for which it holds a corresponding amount of gold. We. 
will now take up the subject in Mr. Patterson’s words.. 
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‘When a certain amount of gold is in the bullion vaults, they are 
empowered to keep an equal amount of notes in the Banking 
department. These notes constitute the reserve of loanable money. 
It is something apart from the ordinary circulation: it is a supply 
of money in excess of that which is employed in the Bank’s ordinary 
discount operations. It is, in fact, as we have said, the Bank’s 
reserve of loanable money. The Act regulates the amount of this 
reserve, by compelling it to vary with every change in the Bank’s 
stock of gold: but the Act leaves the Directors free to use this 
reserve as they please. Accordingly, when this reserve is very large, 
the Directors lower the Bank rate, and invite the trading classes 
to engage in new enterprises, and to bring more bills to be dis- 
counted at the Bank. They say at such times, ‘‘ We have a great 
deal more notes in reserve than is usual or than is necessary ; 
therefore let us reduce our rate for loans, and induce the public to 
take a portion of them off our hands.” Again, when this reserve 
of notes is diminished, they say, ‘ Let us charge the public a higher 
rate for the use of them.” 

‘The whole commerce and industry of the country is affected by 
those changes ; for, let it be distinctly kept in mind, all our trade 
is carried on by means of bills which their holders have to get dis- 
counted in the ordinary course of business. Every commercial 
enterprise, therefore, every industrial contract which extends over 
a considerable period, is liable to be vitiated by the alterations 
which are made in the Bank’s rate of discount. For example, 
when a company accepts a contract for the execution of some large 
work, if the Bank rate is thereafter greatly lowered, the contractor 
gains at the cost of the company. If, on the other hand, the rate 
is greatly raised, the contractor finds his expected profits swept 
away—perhaps himself swept into the Gazette . . . The effect 
is equally serious in the wider department of general trade. Our 
trading and manufacturing classes, in embarking on their enter- 
prises, base their calculations upon the current rate at which bills 
can be discounted. But if the Bank of England raise its charge 
greatly and suddenly, as it has often done, they find that they have 
to pay double what they reasonably expected for the ordinary 
advances of trade. Or rather, as the discounting of bills is simply 
the transfer of a certain species of property (like the purchase of a 
house with entry into possession three months afterwards), they 
find their property of this kind, and, as we shall see presently, of all 
other kinds also, suddenly depreciated in value, from no fault of 
theirs, nor from any act of theirs of any kind.’—-Pp. 204—207. 


Now, while we entirely agree with Mr. Patterson’s statements 
as to the great distress and ruin caused by sudden and enormous 
variations in the rate of discount, we cannot agree in blaming 
the Bank Directors for lowering the rate of discount when money 
is plentiful. It would not be of the slightest service towards 
preventing a panic which might occur a twelvemonth afterwards, 
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if they refused to lower their rate of discount at times wher 
money could be obtained cheaper elsewhere. They would merely 
be left without customers. The Bank Directors are before the 
public in two functions. They are the appointed guardians of 
the due working of the Act of 1844. They are likewise the 
managers of a great trading company. In the latter capacity 
they are bound to protect the interest of their shareholders ; in 
the former they are bound to a line of policy occasionally 
opposed to the interest of those who are borrowers from them. 
en gold is plentiful they must do the best they can for 
themselves and their constituents ; when gold is scarce they must 
enforce the Act. Now, the effect of the Act is this ;—for every 
million of gold taken from the Issue department, a million of 
notes have to be cancelled in the Banking department. The 
intention of the framers of the Act was to guard against the 
danger of all the gold being exported from the country, and not 
sufficient being left to insure the payment in specie of such 
notes as might be presented at the Bank counter for payment. 
When a considerable drain of gold for export arises, some 
pressure on the money market is unavoidable; but, as Mr. Mill 
observes,— 


‘ That pressure is much increased by the operation of the Act of 
1844. The case is generally stated as if the Act only operated 
in one way, namely, by preventing the Bank, when it has parted 
with (say) three millions of bullion in exchange for three millions 
of its notes, from again lending those notes in discount or other 
advances. But the Act really does much more than this. It is 
well known, that the first operation of a drain is always on the 
Banking department. The Bank deposits constitute the bulk of 
the unemployed and disposable capital of the country; and capital 
wanted for foreign payments is almost always obtained mainly by 
drawing out deposits. Supposing three millions to be the amount 
wanted, three millions of notes are drawn from the Banking de- 
enim (either directly or through the private bankers, who 

eep the bulk of their reserves with the Bank of England), and 
the three millions of notes, thus obtained, are presented at the 
Issue department and exchanged against gold for exportation. 
Thus a drain upon the country at large of only three millions, is 
a drain upon the Bank virtually of six millions. The deposits 
have lost three millions, and the reserve of the Issue department 
has lost an equal amount. As the two departments, so long as 
the Act remains in operation, cannot, even in the utmost ex- 
tremity, help one another, each must take its separate precautions 
for its own safety. Whatever measures, therefore, on the part of 
the Bank would have been required under the old system by a 
drain of six millions, are now rendered necessary by a drain only 
of three.’—‘ Political Economy,’ vol. ii., p. 226. 
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Meanwhile the effect of the Act in another direction appears 
to have been either overlooked or undervalued. Times when 
gold is exported rapidly are usually times when a great 
derangement is taking place in some large branch of national 
industry. At such times merchants and traders require advances 
which they find difficulty in obtaining. Bankers, meanwhile, 
throughout the country become alarmed—think it desirable to 
strengthen their position. They obtain supplies of gold and 
bank notes from the metropolis. When a demand for gold takes 
place from this cause, the Bank of England has to pursue the 
same course, whether the precious bags of sovereigns are sent to 
Lombard Street or to Calcutta. Whether they are taken to 
Glasgow or New York is immaterial—the Act is inexorable. 
As gold goes out, the currency has to be contracted. And it 
must be contracted, though the gold is in the safe of a Scotch 
bank, compelled by the Act of Parliament to hold specie for the 
extent of its issue beyond the fixed limit. The credit of bankers 
generally in the United Kingdom is now so well established that 
‘runs’ upon banks are mainly things of the past. Here and there 
you may find a grey-headed veteran who remembers December, 
1826, with a mingled feeling of terror and of pride ; but there 
are many middle-aged country bankers who have never seen 
anything more alarming than a crush of customers on market 
day to get their deposits taken. Nevertheless, the cry of fear 
is sounded throughout the land. English, Scotch, and Irish, all 
want the Bank notes or gold. ‘On all occasions,’ says Mr. Patter- 
‘son, When a monetary crisis culminates in a panic, we may safely 
‘reckon that two or three millions are withdrawn from the Bank 
‘of England to meet the requirements of the other banks.’ 
And these sums are taken from the active circulation. The 
demand thus created and kept up deepens in intensity. The 
power of the Bank to issue is curtailed, while the demand for 
its notes is increased. The very fear that a rise in the rate may 
take place causes bills to be discounted in anticipation, and the 
rate of discount is raised to 8 or 10 per cent. While the tem- 
porary value (we should prefer to say price, if that were intelli- 
gible) of money is thus raised, the price of other securities is 
depressed in proportion. The prices of colonial produce go 
down ; all the vast interests attached to the colonial trade go 
down too. Traders, merchants, brokers, fail in vast numbers, 
and many of them, as Mr. Patterson observes, actually solvent 
at the time, but unable to find a market for their goods. 


‘Thus the mercantile classes suffer in a two-fold manner from 
a great rise in the Bank rate. They have to pay, it may be, a 
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double price in order to get their bills discounted; and also, in 
consequence of the depressed state of the markets, they lose 15, 
20, or even 25 per cent. on their sales of goods. As a consider- 
able portion of the import trade is conducted by means of large 
orders—a whole cargo of goods being sometimes ordered by a single 
firm—a fall of 15 per cent. in the home markets necessarily pro- 
duces heavy embarrassment, and in some cases actual failure. Say 
that a firm sends out an order to India for £100,000 worth of cotton, 
or to the West Indies or Brazil for a like amount of sugar, and 
that, owing to arise in the Bank rate, the market price of these 
goods falls 15 per cent. before they can be sold in this country, then 
the importing merchant will suffer an unexpected loss of £15,000. 
It is not every firm which can stand such a loss; but in some cases 
the loss is still heavier. Instead of £15,000, the loss on this single 
transaction may be £25,000. In November, 1857, as we have 
shown, the depreciation of goods amounted to 27 per cent. in the 
course of a single fortnight; in which case the loss of the importer 
on £100,000 worth of goods would be £27,000. And in some 
cases the depreciation of goods from this cause is even greater.’— 
‘ Patterson,’ p. 212. 


In process of time, the high price of money works its own 
remedy after a fashion. Money from other countries is attracted 
to England. Gold flows in; the ‘tightness’ relaxes; all goes 
on as before, except those firms which have been driven to the 
ground, and whose case is past remedy. The exactness of this 
statement as to the extent of the distress at such periods is 
undoubted. But is the reason assigned altogether the correct 
one? Post hoc—ergo propter hoc, argues Mr. Patterson. The 
rise in the rate of discount coincides with the panic, but does it 
altogether cause it? Is it the cause of the fem or is it a 
symptom of the malady? Let us devote a few minutes to this 
most difficult question. Might not over-production take place 
with a completely metallic currency to the same extent as with 
a mixed one of paper and gold? Might not markets be glutted 
with goods as completely as if not a single note were in exis- 
tence? We believe they might; and that when a crisis takes 
place from over-production, as the crisis and consequent re- 
action might have taken place under any circumstances, the Act 
of 1844 cannot be blamed for‘that. Yet we believe that, though 
not the sole cause, which apparently Mr. Patterson reckons it 
to be, the Bank Act has a considerable share in enhancing the 
troubles of such a time. In the weighty words of Mr. Mill :— 


‘ What the principle of the law would encourage, its provisions 
in this instance preclude, by not suffering the increased issues to 
take place until the gold has actually arrived ; which is never until 
the worst part of the crisis is past, and almost all the losses and 
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failures attendant on it are consummated. The machinery of the nit 
system withholds, until for many purposes it comes too late, the 
very medicine which the theory of the system prescribes as the 
appropriate remedy.’—‘ Political Economy,’ ii., 218. 


Although we do not accept all Mr. Patterson’s propositions, 
yet we consider, and we ‘have expressed a similar opinion on 
other occasions, that a writer who endeavours to bring such 
questions familiarly before the public is doing a public service ; 
and though we do not go the same length with him, in ascribing a | 
all the injurious influence to the Bank Act which he does, we la) 
think his opinion that the difficulty is in reality a banking, not a 8 
currency difficulty, deserving of great consideration. | 


‘No one loses faith in the note-circulation. A drain upon the a 
Bank does not arise from the public demanding gold in payment of | 
its notes. It is not the note-holders, but the depositors, who make 1) i 
the drain of gold. It is not the public, but the Bank’s own i 
customers who make the inroad upon its stock of bullion. This is | i 
obviously a purely banking difficulty,—a difficulty which the Bank i 
itself ought to meet. The community is no more called upon, a 
whether actively or passively, to provide means for the Bank’s car- oe 
rying on its banking business, than to do the same for other a 
establishments. To meet the requirements of depositors by pay- 1 
ments in gold is the ordinary condition upon which banking 
business is carried on.’—‘ Patterson,’ 248. 


The remedy Mr. Patterson proposes for this is a very simple 
one. It has one great merit, that it could be tried without 
making any alteration in the existing law. In fact it would be | 
a private arrangement between the Government and the Bank. | 
At present eleven millions of the capital of the Bank is lent to | 
the Government. Mr. Patterson proposes that this loan should i 
be repaid, and considers that the position of the Bank would be | 
thus so strengthened, that it would be able to meet all require- | 
ments from its own internal resources. There has certainly also if | he 


been a great increase in the number of variations in the rate of 
discount during the period which has elapsed since the passing of 
the Bank Act compared with the comparatively unvaried rates 
current before. This is a good reason for desiring an inquiry to 
discover whether the existing law does not tend to increase both 
the number and violence of those oscillations. Yet, on the yp 
other hand, it must be remembered that the banking business a 
of the country stands in a very different position now from that 
of thirty or forty years back. The sharp competition now exist- 
ing between the various banks prevents anything like a monopoly, 
or like a stagnant uniformity. The practice of taking deposits 
at interest stood on a very different scale even so recently as a 
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quarter of a century since, and was as we believe utterly unknown 
in London until the establishment of the Joint Stock Banks. 
Bankers who allowed no interest for money in their hands could 
afford, and preferred to lend at comparatively low rates, and it is 
scarcely probable that a return of the law to its position before 
1844 would bring back all matters, in the present expansion of 
commerce, to the level of that time. Still there exist, as we 
think has been shown, very strong reasons against believing the 
age law to be complete perfection. Even the Economist, 
ong one of the staunchest supporters of the Bank Act, has 
ceased to uphold it in its entirety. Recently a very able writer 
in that paper suggested that the power of suspending the Act 
should, when there was ‘danger of uncontrollable domestic 
‘panic,’ be vested in the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Such a sliding scale—such a legal 
power ‘ within the law’ of occasionally breaking the law—could 
scarcely, we must think, be expected, even by its author, to be 
perpetual. And we cannot consider even the risk that ‘the 
‘ Ministry would lose the confidence of the country, and would 
‘ lose its place and power’ were that relaxation unduly granted, 
a sufficient safeguard against abuse. Yet any alteration of the 
Bank Act requires to be made with great caution: The supply 
of gold at the Bank of England is, in one sense, the pivot on 
which our whole monetary system turns. Every year as our 
commerce extends, the weight of interest which turns on that 
pivot increases. ‘The commerce of England,’ says Mr. Patter- 
son, ‘widens and pours along like a rising flood, whose outer 
‘edges indeed are gross with sand, and whose waves as they 
‘ advance sweep away much and devastate not a little, but which 
‘nevertheless enrich the soil and produce newer and better 
‘ forms of fertility.’ 

Of this progress the dry figures of the Board of Trade are the 
index. We do not propose to give any analyses of these figures 
at this time, but having given above a sketch of the manner in 
which Government has dealt with our monetary system in the 
Bank Act, we think it desirable to set before our readers some 
explanation of the manner in which the commercial concerns of 
the nation are in their turn dealt with by that department of 
the Government which is specially devoted to those interests. 
The present time is favourable to such an attempt. 

The House of Commons, last session, at the solicitation of 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Member for Bradford, appointed a Select 
Committee on our trade with foreign nations. The report of that 
Committee is now before us. This volume—for a very con- 
siderable volume it is—includes a great many other subjects than 
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its title would lead us to expect at first. From it we gain a 
curious insight into the details of the system on which the com- 
mercial affairs of the country are looked after by the Government. 
And we do so the more readily, because this subject, as well as 
certain modifications of the Bank Act, has already been discussed 
in the present session of Parliament. Meanwhile let us rapidly 
glance at the very remarkable facts mentioned in the ‘ Blue 
‘Book’ now before us. The evidence it contains may be 
generally divided under two heads. In the first place, that of 
men engaged in commercial pursuits, all apparently impressed 
with the idea that the commercial affairs of the nation are fre- 
quently neglected by our diplomatists both at home and abroad. 
Then various men high in office were examined, and from their 
evidence we find that a difference of opinion exists between the 
Board of Trade and the Foreign Office, both which offices are, 
jointly and severally, as the Jawyers say, interested in the ques- 
tion. The officials belonging to the Board of Trade lean in some 
measure, though their opinions are veiled under the forms of 
official decorum, to the views just mentioned. They consider 
that their advice on commercial matters is frequently neglected 
when they tender it to other Government departments, and as 
frequently unsought when it might be of service. There is like- 
wise the evidence of other high functionaries from the Foreign 
Office, whose opinion, on the contrary, is to the effect that the 
existing system cannot be improved. In their judgment that 
‘office is perhaps one of the most efficient offices under the 
‘Government.’ In this conflict of evidence, others in the highest 
positions were examined, and, as we shall have to observe, some 
of their opinions are of the greatest value. It will make the 
subject clearer to our readers, if we commence by a description of 
the relations of the two public offices we have just named to each 
other. Seeing that there is a department entitled Board of Trade, 
understanding that by its constitution it is an offshoot of the Privy 
Council, being ‘ the Committee for the consideration of all matters 
‘relating to trade and foreign plantations,’ people have sometimes 
thought that the constitution and working of the Board of Trade 
agreed with its name. Noone, however, who has read the evidence 
contained in this ‘Blue Book,’ will run any risk of doing this. 
The Board of Trade, as we are thus informed from official sources, 
may consider if it pleases, but, except through the Foreign 
Office, it is scarcely allowed to hear, and still less allowed to speak. 
The duties of the Board of Trade are divided into two branches, 
partly administrative, partly consultative. In the former capa- 
city, as appears by the evidence of Mr. Booth, the senior secretary, 
its duties are many, and of very various descriptions. The Board 
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of Trade has to undertake the inspection of all new lines of rail- 
way ; the approval of bye-laws for their working ; of arrangement 
for cheap trains; inquiries into serious accidents; the regula- 
tion of level-crossings ; and, more still, a report on every Railway 
Bill brought before Parliament. In matters connected with the 
mercantile marine, the exercise of what were formerly the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty over all tidal waters, thus bringing under 
their sway certain powers of control over all the ports and har- 
bours of the kingdom, including even the issuing pilotage certifi- 
cates to masters and mates of vessels. The general control of 
departments which regulate the lighthouses, lightships, and 
beacons, both on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
colonies,and many duties connected with our seamen, down to mat- 
ters connected with wrecks, life-boats, and kindred services. Next 
come the superintendence of the office for the registration of Joint 
Stock Companies, and duties connected with the water-works 
of the metropolis, and the electric telegraphs. Art Unions, alkali 
works, and Colonial Acts relating to trade and shipping, come 
under the same sway. There is likewise a statistical branch, 
and a very important one, which collects and publishes informa- 
tion relating to trade and foreign tariffs ; and besides all these 
duties, there is one department, the labours of which may be 
seen epitomized daily in the Times—that presided over by the 
not-sufficiently-appreciated Admiral Fitzroy. But for the Board 
of Trade, we should be deprived of the invaluable privilege of 
being able to ‘ forecast the weather.’ Duties as miscellaneous as 
those we have enumerated, are scarcely undertaken by any other 
office. And we have by no means exhausted the list ; it might 
have been considerably lengthened, even almost to the exhaus- 
tion of the patience of ourreaders. We are reminded of nothing 
so much as of the capabilities of a steam-hammer—able either 
to crack a nut without injury to the kernel, or to weld the most 
gigantic bar of iron—when we read of an office which, while it 
does not disdain the humble duty of collecting the scanty effects 
of poor Tom Bowline, who died on board the ‘Saucy Jack,’ at 
Odessa, is capable simultaneously of grappling with the details 
of a gigantic railway scheme, and of recording the results of the 
trade of the Empire. But when we look into the other side of 
the office, the consultative branch, with which Mr. Forster’s 
Committee was mainly concerned, we find a very different state 
of things. Consultation is a very good thing, no doubt, but con- 
sultation requires co-operation ; and who is to co-operate with 
an office which has no control over the agents of the Government 
in foreign countries; which cannot correspond with the 
embassies, and is scarcely recognised even by the humblest 
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consul? Consultation is a'better thing, no doubt, when the 
information carefully sifted, wisely weighed, can be brought into 
action. But how can thought be translated into action by an 
office which, while it scarcely has eyes or ears at its service, has 
certainly no hands with which to act—may consult as long as it 
pleases, but is of itself entirely unable to carry out the result of 
its deliberations into practice ? 

As every kind of active duty devolves, not on the Board of 
Trade, which is conversant with commercial matters, but with 
the Foreign Office, which only receives its information at second 
hand, we will proceed, by means of a short analysis of a portion 
of the evidence, to show how the system works. Of course 
questions continually arise among commercial men with regard 
to our trade with other nations—clauses in a tariff have to be 
interpreted—there may be an opportunity for making an 
advantageous treaty, which ought to be improved immediately. 
In this case the British merchant desires to know to whom he 
is to apply, whom he is to ask for counsel, on whom he is to 
urge his wants and wishes. As matters stand at present he 
does not know to whom he is to refer himself. If he goes to the 
Board of Trade he finds friendly officials, anxious to promote 
his wishes, but powerless to do so. If he makes his way to the 
executive department, the Foreign Office, he is treated with 
much civility, but finds that the only entrance is through the 
portal of the Board of Trade, and a want of special knowledge 
of commercial questions at the Foreign Office causes some of 
the applicants to consider the time wasted which they spent on 
such subjects there. Mr, Ripley, one of the witnesses examined, 
said, ‘ There was always the greatest politeness and courtesy and 
‘attention on the part of the Foreign Office, but I never left the 
‘Foreign Office without a strong feeling that there was an 
‘immense amount of ignorance as to commercial questions. 
‘generally. The same witness afterwards added, curiously 
showing the different aspects in which the two offices appeared 
to him,—‘ I have never attempted to go to the Foreign Office 
‘ privately, so to speak, as I have done to the Board of Trade ; 
‘at the Board of Trade I could find half-a-dozen gentlemen to 
‘speak to. I never presume to go to the Foreign Office without 
‘a deputation.’ As another witness states in very clear lan- 
guage,—‘ We have not the slighest complaint to make against 
‘the men; in fact, we have always experienced the greatest 
‘amount of attention and courtesy from the gentlemen of both 
‘offices; but the principle cannot work.’ . The complaints 
of the commercial community speak for themselves. A para- 
graph or two from the Report of the Committee form our best 
introduction to this portion of the subject :— 
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‘ Your Committee find from the witnesses they have examined, 
and also from memorials from Chambers of Commerce referred to 
them, that dissatisfaction, with regard to its present working, is felt 
by the commercial community upon the following grounds :—1st. 
A belief, that from the Foreign Office having to take the opinion of 
another department, there is delay, both in carrying on negotiations 
on commercial matters with foreign countries, and in carrying out 
the representations and in redressing the grievances of British 
subjects. 

‘Qndly. A belief that there may be unnecessary delay in the pub- 
lication of important information, from its not being issued by the 
office which receives it. 

‘ 8rdly. A fear that as the permanent officials whose duty it is to 
collect and give information connected with foreign trade are not in 
the Foreign Office, nor in personal contact with the Foreign Secretary, 
the latter may not be in possession of the information necessary for 
him to treat such commercial questions as come before him. 

‘4thly. <A fear that in addition to a want of the necessary in- 
formation, the Foreign Secretary may, in such questions as have 
both a political and a commercial bearing, lose sight of the latter 
from the former alone being kept constantly under his eye by the 
officials connected with his own department. 

‘ 5thly. A fear that the members of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services may not be able to promote the interests of commerce so 
efficiently as they would, if they were in direct communication with 
a department informed respecting their interests ; and— 

‘6thly. A complaint by commercial men, that if they go to the 
Foreign Secretary, he has to refer their representations to the Board 
of Trade in order to learn what action to take; and that if they 
make such representations to the President of the Board of Trade 
he has no power to carry them out himself; and that if, in con- 
sequence of this double action between the two departments, they 
make representations to both, they are not confident that the im- 
pression they make is the same in both cases, or that the action of 
the two offices will be harmonious. 

‘ Upon examination of the permanent officials, in reference to the 
above complaints, your Committee find that an opinion prevails at 
the Foreign Office that either they are unfounded, or that they arise 
from inherent difficulties which cannot be satisfactorily removed ; 
but by the Board of Trade, on the other hand, it is admitted that 
some of these complaints are not without foundation, and that the 
machinery needs improvement.’—Report, page iv. 


The last paragraph contains the gist of the matter as far as 
the two departments are concerned. The first of these com- 
plaints is illustrated, among other examples, by the statement 
of the course of trade with Belgium. The manufacturers and 
a leading member of the Chamber of Commerce in Bradford 
vigorously pressed on our Government on many occasions, com- 
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mencing in 1854, the injurious effects of the Belgian tariff. 
Mr. Ripley in his evidence is very clear on this point. He was 
asked, ‘ You say that for some years previously the trade of 
‘Bradford with Belgium had to some extent declined?’ ‘ Yes, 
‘unquestionably, he answered. But this was not all. A com- 
mercial treaty between France and Belgium placed the British 
manufacturer in a worse position relatively than before. This 
treaty, agreed upon in May, 1861, gave French goods, similar 


in make to the English ones, advantage in the Belgian market. . 


Mr. Behrens, of Bradford, was asked what were the results of 
this. 


‘455. What was the effect of that preference ?—That while our 
duties were continued at 360 francs per hundred kilogrammes, 
which at the then rate of the then value of goods we calculated to 
be about 374 to 38 per cent. upon the value of the goods, the 
French goods could be introduced at 15 per cent., making a differ- 
ence of 22 per cent.; but upon some goods the difference was as 
much as 30 and 40 per cent.’ 


In fact it became advantageous to send some goods to Belgium 
through France. 


‘ 456. Was not the effect of that immense bonus upon French 
goods such that goods were sent into Belgium vid France ?—I know 
of two such cases in which British goods were sent to France to pay 
the 15 per cent. duty in France, then to be re-exported again as 
French goods into Belgium, and to pay there another 15 per cent., 
and that was a saving as against sending them direct from this 
country under our duty.’ 

Of course this state of affairs caused great distress and dislo- 
cation of trade in Bradford. ‘The time,’ added Mr. Behrens, 
‘when we were left in an undecided state, and fearing the 
‘worst consequences, was fifteen months.’ Under these circum- 
stances it is only natural that the Bradford people should be 
perpetually besieging the doors of the Board of Trade. ‘It isa 
‘fact that we had never ceased to pester them with representa- 
‘tions and deputations and memorials.’ At last, in July, 1862, 
a treaty was agreed on between Belgium and this country, and 
commercial men in England chafed grievously, as we have 
mentioned, at the delay. Mr. Hammond, of the Foreign Office, 
was asked several questions on this subject. Among others, 
this occurs :— 


‘1549. I find that there is a letter from the Foreign Office to the 
Board of Trade on May the 27th, enclosing a letter from Lord 
Howard de Walden of May 20th, that appears to have been the 
only representation that was made to the Foreign Minister at 
Brussels with regard to this treaty since January the 5th. Can 
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you explain why so many months were allowed to elapse without 
any representations being made through our minister to the Belgian 
Government ?—I cannot explain it. I suppose it was not thought 
expedient to make one; it is one of those cases in which the Secre- 
tary of State or the Government must decide on the expediency and 
seasonableness of making a representation to a foreign Government. 
If I remember rightly, at that time we had a perfect knowledge 
that the Belgian Government would not enter into any negotiations 
with us till they had settled their affairs with France ; and it is of 
no use pressing upon a reluctant Government to enter into a negotia- 
tion with you when you are quite sure they will not do it.’ 


After this answer, there can be no great surprise at question 


‘ 1553. I dare say you have read the evidence sufficiently to see 
that there is a strong conviction on the minds of one or two gentle- 
men who have given evidence, that if our Government had made 
representations to the Belgian Government between the 3rd of 
November, 1860, when they received the suggestion, or I may say, 
the warning, from the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, and May 
the 20th, 1861, they would have been more likely to have obtained 
at once from Belgium a treaty similar to what was given to France, 
than if they had waited till afterwards. Are you aware whether 
efforts were made at that time to get from the Belgian Government 
a decided promise that they would give us the same treaty as they 
gave to France ?—It was a promise of very long standing, that 
directly they were released from their engagements to France, they 
would put us upon the favoured nation footing. It was a promise 
that was always given in answer to our complaints. They con- 
tinually said that they could not do it then, but that they would do 
it at a future time.’ 


Nor can we wonder at a feeling, that so long a delay was the 
result of the want of a special department, charged not only with 
the consideration, but with the execution of such matters. The 
second cause of dissatisfaction—the want of sufficient rapidity 
in the circulation of important information—springs from the 
same source as the one just discussed. The reports of the 
secretaries of the embassies, and even of the consuls abroad, are 
made primarily to the Foreign Office, and, owing to the system 
adopted in their publication, are made public too late to be of 
much service. The information contained: in these reports is 
frequently valuable ; but as Mr. Behrens remarked, ‘These Blue 
‘Books are collected during the year, laid before Parliament, and 
‘then published ; therefore, of course, you may guess that they 
‘are too late for the actual wants of the trade.’ ‘In fact,’ he 
added, ‘they have only an historical value for us: they are useful 
‘in preparing memorials, and so on, as giving statistical facts, but 
‘when we receive them they are one or two, or sometimes even 
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‘three, years behind the time.’ In consequence, little though 
it might be expected, our commercial men have actually to look 


to foreign sources for early information on subjects connected 
with English trade. 


‘501. Have you reason to know,’ the inquiry continued, ‘how the 
French Government gives information to its subjects upon commer- 
cial matters ?—Yes, I have received the ‘‘ Annales de Commerce,” 
which are published monthly. 

‘502. I think you have a copy of that publication here, have you 
not ?—Yes.—( Producing the same.) 

‘503. Does that monthly publication include all changes in 
tariffs ?—All changes in tariffs; all directions to shipping and to 
lighthouses. It goes even so far, in one of those that I have looked at 
this morning, as to caution people against English swindlers, telling 
them also where they can apply to get information about bubble 
companies, and things of that sort. It is a most useful publication. 

‘504. Do you consider that that gives an amount of information 
to the French merchant for the guidance of his trade beyond what 
is given by our Government to the English merchant ?—Immeasur- 
ably ; the only things we get here are those consular reports, long after 
the time, and here and there a report in the ‘‘ Gazette,” of a similar 
character, which nobody reads, because it is so much mixed up with 
other matters ; and it cannot be used for reference because there is no 
index. 


‘505. Is there an index to the ‘‘ Annales de Commerce’ 2—There 
is an index published every year.’ 


The last mentioned fact, though apparently a trifle, shows 
the care bestowed on the publication, and gives an example 
which might be followed with advantage. A remedy for the 
delay complained of appears so obvious, that it is almost sur- 
prising that it has never been adopted. If, as from time to time 
they arrive at the office, these reports were printed in a Govern- 
ment Gazette, published, as was suggested by one of the wit- 
nesses, at a low price, the required information would be rapidly 
disseminated through the kingdom. Besides, if these reports 
were, as we believe them to be, worth reading, the sale would re- 
imburse the cost. We recommend this plan to any member of 
the Lower House who has a conscientious desire to reduce the 
printer’s bill, already a heavy item in the yearly estimates. The 
system now prevailing is about as beneficial as it would be to 
keep all Mr. Reuter’s telegrams locked up in secret for a year, 
and then to publish them in a lump. How many of those who 
now habitually look on first opening the daily paper to the 
well-known column of the telegraphic intelligence, would be at 
the trouble of wading through a ponderous Blue Book formed 
out of the same materials, annually laid ‘by command’ on the 
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table of the House? Connected with this portion of the subject, 
we find that a very valuable report made by Colonel Rigby, 
consul at Zanzibar, dated 1860, was only published ‘in the Blue 
‘ Book amongst the papers received from the Ist of July, 1862, 
‘up to the 30th of June, 1863.’ Besides the disadvantages of 
such dates, many of the consuls do not appear to make reports 
at all. Mr. Mallet, of the Board of Trade, stated :— 


‘ 2730. That we do not receive reports from a great many of the 
consuls, and vice-consuls, and consular agents who appear to be on 
the list; in fact, I was surprised the other day on looking at the 
number of those officers who appear to be in the service of the 
Foreign Office, when compared with the small number of reports 
we receive. I believe there are 500 or 600 consuls, vice-consuls, 
and consular agents, and the number of reports annually received 
does not, I believe, usually exceed 100. 

‘2732. [have taken out a list, not a complete list, but sufficiently 
complete to serve as an illustration of my statement with regard to 
the consul’s reports. These are the names on the list of places at 
which there are either consuls or consular agents who appear 
to be resident abroad, but from whom at the Board of Trade we 
have not received reports:—Alexandria, Algiers, Borneo, Bahia, 
Bayonne, Belgrade, Bucharest, Cape Verde Islands, Cologne, Cadiz, 
Feejee Islands, Guadaloupe, Galatz, Hayti, Havannah, Jassy, Leg- 
horn, Martinique, Mexico, Malaga, Manilla, Rotterdam, Nicaragua, 
Oporto, Ostend, Pernambuco, Paris, Rome, Smyrna, St. Domingo, 
Seville, St. Salvador, Surinam, Santos, Trieste, Valparaiso, and 
Callao. Ido not pretend to say that that is a complete list, but 
they are illustrations to show that I have not made a statement with- 
out some grounds. These reports have not been received at the 
Board of Trade.’ 


Mr. Mallet being asked ‘if the Board of Trade were in direct 
‘ communication with those consuls, would such a thing occur?’ 
made the very proper official reply —‘ It certainly ought not to 
‘occur. If the consuls were under the Board of Trade, I should 
‘ consider that the Board of Trade ought to see that their re- 
‘ ports are sent in regularly, and published at the earliest possible 
‘date after their receipt. Those of our readers who take the 
trouble to refer to the evidence, and who will see mentioned 
there the zealous manner in which Mr. Mallet performs his 
duties, will, we think, be of the opinion that he might fairly 
have substituted the words ‘would not’ for ‘ought not’ in this 
case. One very curious part of the evidence is the vast amount of 
work imposed on the higher officials, and the energy with which 
that work is undertaken. Mr. Layard speaks of himself, 3229 :— 

‘I always begin my work at nine o’clock in the morning; I get 
my despatches soon after nine; they always go from me before ten 
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to Lord Russell ; they come back from Lord Russell at one, and the 
whole business is done before two or three in the afternoon. I mean | 
when Lord Russell is at Pembroke Lodge or in London ; when he one 

is in the country or in Scotland it is different of course.’ 


Mr. Hammond appears to commence his labours even earlier. 
He says, speaking of a time when a difficult point was under 
consideration, ‘I dare say Mr. Milner Gibson will remember how 
‘much I saw him upon the subject ; sometimes I disturbed him 
‘ at eight o’clock in the morning, going to him across the Park’ 
No one appears to have had the slightest complaint to make as 
to any unwillingness on the part of either of the offices to enter 
into the business brought before them. All the witnesses agree 
in bearing their testimony that they received the greatest 
courtesy from all the officials, and from every one connected 
with the two departments. But all alike appear to have felt 
that the Foreign Office had no special knowledge of the details 
of their commercial matters ; and in such matters, nothing can 
be done without a knowledge of details. An ‘instance of the 
actual working of the system will illustrate this completely. 
The question was put by Mr. Cobden. The answer came from 
Mr. Mallet, who, whilst holding a high position in the Board of 
Trade, was Assistant-Commissioner with Mr. Cobden in carrying Ve 
into effect the French treaty, in 1860 :— | ie 


‘2680. I hold in my hand a letter which will illustrate this i a 
matter, which I received two days ago. I will read the letter.— | 
‘¢ Sir,—As manufacturers of Dinneford’s Fluid Magnesia, we have i 
for some time past been able to send the article to France for sale, 
but are now informed by our agent at Boulogne that the fluid 
’ has been declared prohibited by the Douaniére there, acting on the 
; instructions of the Minister of Commerce, and as contrary to the 
existing regulations of the ‘ Ecole de Pharmacie.’ We have thought 


D that, from your influence and connection with French commerce, hi 

1 you would kindly determine for us as to any possible modification 

> of the prohibition as stated, or otherwise advise us of any way by 

e which we can make supplies to the English residents and visitors of 

e Paris, to many of whom our Solution of Magnesia has become Che 
d almost a necessity. We are, &c., Dinneford & Co.’ That letter is Hs 
s a sample of many others of the same kind that I have received; and 

y when I have received them, I have referred the parties to you, as I 

a did in this case. I wish to ask you whether, in a case like that, 

of you find it necessary to go through the process you have described ; 

h that is, that you go to the chief of your own department in order 


that he may send a despatch across Downing Street to the secretary 
at the Foreign Office, and then, that that secretary may communi- 
ret cate with his chief, who shall communicate by despatch with Lord 
en. Cowley. Is that the process that you go through?—Yes. I think 
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that such a case as that would probably be made the subject of an 
official communication, and that we should send it to the Foreign 
Office, who would send it to Lord Cowley; and we should probably 
not receive an answer for three or four weeks. "When you consider 
the course that that letter would have to take, it is obvious that 
three weeks or a month would be a short time within which to get 
an answer. The letter has to go first of all from the Board of 
Trade to the Foreign Office, where it has to go through certain 
stages; in my own office it has to go through three hands at least 
before it leaves the department. It then goes from the Board of 
Trade to the Foreign Office; it then goes to Lord Cowley; it then 
= to the French Foreign Office, from whence it goes to the 

inister of Commerce; from the Minister of Commerce it goes to 
the Ecole de Pharmacie ; then, probably, to the Minister of Finance ; 
and then back again through all those several stages; and there- 
fore it is obviously hardly possible for that letter to go through all 
those stages in less than four or five weeks.’ 


The third and fourth grounds of complaint both refer to the 
apprehension now existing, that in consequence of the present 
system of double arrangements and divided responsibility, com- 
mercial interests may be neglected through oversight on the 
part of the Foreign Office. The paragraphs read very much 
like an expansion of the time-honoured proverb, ‘ out of sight, 
‘out of mind.’ Personal experience will suggest to every one 
such abundant instances of the truth of this saying, that we 
might be excused from enlarging on so obvious a truism, had 
not the evidence afforded such a curious illustration of the 
proverb that we shall take leave to introduce it. Mr. Hammond, 
permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
course of the inquiry was asked some questions concerning the 
Italian customs tariff. Before the kingdom of Italy was 
established, various tariffs were in force for the different Govern- 
ments into which the Peninsula was divided. One of the first 
occupations of the new Government was, as mentioned below, 
to establish a temporary uniform tariff. Mr. Hammond had 
been examined on the subject. At last the following queries 
and answers occur :— 

$1595. Chairman. Was it the case, that before the negotiation 
was opened between France and Italy, a temporary uniform tariff 
had been applied to the whole of the kingdom of Italy ?—I doubt 
very much that that had been the case. I thought there had been 
a different tariff in Naples, and a different tariff in Tuscany. 

‘1596. Are you not aware that there was existing over the 
kingdom of Italy, before the French treaty was completed, a tempo- 
rary tariff which applied to the whole kingdom ?—There may have 
been ; I am unable to say. 

‘1597. You are not aware whether the alterations that were made 
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by the Italian Government in their duties were alterations made 
in such temporary uniform tariff ?—That is to say, in a tariff which 
was made for the whole kingdom of Italy ; I am not aware of it. 

‘1598. You do not know, then, whether your office sent a copy 
of such tariff to the Board of Trade ?—If we had it, we should cer- 
tainly have sent a copy of it to the Board of Trade. It is very diffi- 
cult for me to speak from memory upon this point; and it is a 
question which I really was not prepared to be examined upon. 

‘1599. You cannot tell whether means were taken by the Foreign 
Office to obtain the opinion of the Board of Trade upon a compari- 
son of this uniform tariff with the former tariffs of parts of the king- 
dom of Italy?—No; because, in the first place, I cannot say that I 
am aware that there was that uniform tariff established. I must 
first ascertain that. 

‘1600. Are you aware that a new tariff was made by Naples in 
1859-60, just before the dethronement of the King of Naples?—I 
am not prepared to speak to that. I was not expecting to be 
examined upon points of that kind, and therefore I did not come 
prepared.’ 


And yet though the permanent head of the Foreign Office 
appears from his own statement to have given only the slight 
attention thus indicated to the commercial affairs of Italy, his 
office is the one charged with negotiating the commercial treaties 
made between that country and this. It will be understood that 
the establishment of the new kingdom of Italy, anxious to assure 
the affection of her new subjects, anxious also to conciliate the 
good-will of foreign Powers, might have been considered a 
favourable opportunity for forming a new treaty. Mr. Ham- 
mond was then asked as to the date of the negotiations between 
this country and Italy. This also he could not give precisely. 


‘1617. Can you give me any idea of the date ?—It must have 
been some time early in 1862, I suppose, by these papers; because 
I see on January 31st, 1862, we ask Sir Emerson Tennent what 
should be done about our treaty with Italy. There was a formal 
letter, I see, on the 13th of April from Sir James Hudson, saying 
that the Italian Government were desirous of concluding a com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain.’ 


Yet the Italian Government, in proof of their desire to con- 
clude the commercial treaty, had sent a special negotiator over, a 
Signor Marliani, who reached England about May, 1862. When 
M. Marliani came to this country, some of the Chambers of 
Commerce hearing of the fact, thought it would be very desira- 
ble to have some communication with him ; but, for some reason 
or other, this never came about. 


£1652. On July 14th, I see, Mr. Layard writes to Sir Emerson 
Tennent, mentioning a suggestion of the Bradford Chamber of 
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Commerce, that the Chambers of Commerce should be put in com- 
munication with Signor Marliani. Do you know the reason why he 
was not put in communication with any of them ?—I do not indeed.’ 


Thus the opportunity was lost for the time. But though this 
chance was thrown away, the Foreign Office might still, it 
appears, have avoided much of the delay which actually occurred. 
The Board of Trade had about the same time prepared a draft 
for a treaty with Italy. This treaty they were unable, according 
to the existing system, to negotiate for themselves ; following the 
regulations, it was forwarded to the Foreign Office. There, as 
we shall presently see, it did not fare better than the negotiator. 
We must beg our readers to notice the dates. 


‘1653. If you turn to page 5, you will see that in a letter of the 
Board of Trade of April 24th, there is a draft of a treaty stated to 
be enclosed ; it was described thus :—‘‘ The enclosed draft of a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, which, in the opinion of this 
Board, may serve as a basis of negotiation with the Italian Govern- 
ment;’? was that draft ever sent on to Mr. West or Sir James 
Hudson ?—I have no doubt that it was at the time, although the 
instructions for sending it on are not printed. Sir James Hudson had 
it, I know.”’’ 


The last statement of Mr. Hammond’s appears to have been 
incorrect as we shall find mentioned below. 


‘1654. Are you aware that the Board of Trade, having sent 
_ a draft treaty on April 24th, 1862, on January the 25th, 1863, 

. West sends his draft treaty, and you forward it to the Board of 
Trade by the letter of January the 28th; and you receive in reply a 
letter from the Board of Trade, dated February the 3rd, in which 
they say, ‘‘ My Lords are unaware of the reasons which have led Earl 
Russell to substitute for that draft treaty the draft treaty which has 
been prepared under his lordship’s instructions by her Majesty’s 
charge d’affaires at Turin.” And then the Board of Trade give the 
reasons why they prefer their own draft to Mr. West’s draft. I want 
to ask whether between April the 24th, 1862, and February the 
23rd, 1863, the Board of Trade’s draft had ever been sent to our 
Minister at Turin ?—My belief is that it was; but, as I say, I have 
not the papers to refer to. I, think that when Mr. West sent that 
draft he had the other draft at the mission at Turin. 

‘1655. Surely that must be a mistake, because I find on the 
7th of February, 1863, a letter from yourself to Sir Emerson 
Tennent, in which you say, ‘‘It appears to Lord Russell that, on 
political grounds, it is very desirable to sign a treaty of commerce 
with Italy. He, therefore, proposes to send to Turin the draft treaty 
prepared at the Board of Trade in May last” ?—Yes, you are right. 
There was a reason, although I forget what it was, for not sending 
it on at the time. I was looking for that particular passage, and I 
could not find it.’ 
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Why this unfortunate treaty was thus shelved does not appear, 
but it is impossible to imagine a more marked example of the 
ill effects of the present double system. The Board of Trade, 
considering the urgency of the case, had obviously taken great 
pains in preparing their draft, but it was laid on one side, and no 
reason given. The treaty department of the Foreign Office was 
cognizant of its existence, but, as we have seen, it was not sent 
forward for ‘some reason’ which could not be remembered. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Trade was not informed of the fate of 
their treaty. Meanwhile, M. Marliani started from Italy, went 
to Paris, reached England ; was not put into communication with 
any of the Chambers of Commerce; does not appear to have 
been able to advance the negotiations a single step; returned 
home, and the draft treaty, like the Sleeping Beauty, slumbered 
on in secure repose. At last a treaty was prepared in the British 
Embassy at Turin. When the new treaty reached this country, 
the Foreign Office, forgetting the history of the past twelve 
months, calmly handed it on to the Board of Trade. Imagine 
the astonishment of the officials there when the treaty from 
Turin was brought in, and proved not to be based on their draft. 


What was said does not appear in the evidence. May it not 
have been to the tune of— 


* Oh this is not my ain lassie, 
Fair though the lassie be; 
Oh weel ken I my ain lassie, 
Kind love is in her e’e’? 
Further acquaintance did not increase their admiration for the 
changeling which had been intruded into the place of their own 
lawful offspring. The sins of omission were as heinous as the 
sins of commission. Some of the most important points in the 
character of their original treaty could not be found. They 
might have said— 
‘It wants to me the witchin’ grace, 
The kind love that’s in her e’e.’ 


No wonder they found ‘so many differences, not only in form 
‘ but in substance, that they must, in the absence of further in- 
‘ formation, confine themselves, on the present occasion, to the 
«task of pointing out to Earl Russell the nature and extent of 
‘those differences.’ Sadly enough they proceeded, in their 
official reply to the Foreign Office, ‘ to specify the provisions in 
‘the Board of Trade draft for which no equivalent or substi- 
‘ tute is inserted in the present draft.’ We notice that among 
the omitted articles—and all of them were important—one was 
Article XIV., ‘ relating to religious liberty.’ Finally, a letter, 
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dated only four days later than the one which we have just 
quoted, informs us the Foreign Office at last made the amende 
honorable to the Board of Trade. ‘It appears to Lord Rus- 
‘ sell that on political grounds it is very desirable to sign a treaty 
‘of commerce with Italy. He, therefore, proposes to send to 
‘Turin the draft treaty prepared at the Board of Trade in May 
‘last, with directions to Mr. West to sign that treaty, without 
‘ any other alteration than omitting the article as to the Ionian 
‘ Islands.’—‘ Appendix to Report,’ p. 343. For so far had affairs 
proceeded during the slumbers of the treaty, that this last- 
named stipulation had become out of date in the interval. 
Could any arguments be found to show the desirability of some 
change which would bring the thinking and acting powers of 
the administration under one power of direction, more forcible 
than this illustration of the working of the present system ? 
Can anything exhibit more clearly the evils of divided responsi- 
bility? Curiously enough, in another part of Mr. Hammond’s 
evidence we find him using the weight of his authority, though 
perhaps unintentionally, against the present arrangement. 

In some special matters the consuls abroad are already, under 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, in 
direct communication with the Board of Trade, but only for 
these special purposes. No disadvantage, according to the evi- 
dence of the officials of the Board of Trade, seems to have arisen 
from this practice. But Mr. Hammond, speaking from the 
Foreign Office point of view, regrets that it should have been 
allowed to take place. 


‘1523. I think myself that there is inconvenience in the system 
which has been allowed to obtain, of having the consuls correspond- 
ing with the Board of Trade directly upon marine affairs. I will 
honestly say that if I had been Under-Secretary a year sooner than 
I had been, when those instructions went out, I would have done 
my best to prevent them from going out of the office. It is exces- 
sively inconvenient to have a man corresponding with, and receiving 
instructions from, two different departments. I have always re- 
gretted the arrangement.’ 


This reply of Mr. Hammond’s appears to be the most complete 
confirmation possible of the opinions of those who consider that 
the present system requires alteration. In this point alone Mr. 
Hammond comes into contact with the double system; and 
although on other occasions it scarcely appears to him an incon- 
venience, yet where it touches him, he immediately becomes re- 
markably sensitive to the disadvantage. The only sure method 
of correcting the evil would appear to be to carry out the plan 
suggested by Mr. Mallet when asked his opinion on the subject. 
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‘ 2747. It seems almost indispensable, in order to infuse spirit 
‘ into a business, that the people who carry out the policy should 
‘ be in communication with those who inspire it, on who possess 
‘the real knowledge upon which they have to act. I think that 
‘is very important with reference to a satisfactory and zealous 
‘discharge of the duties.’ 

The instances we have cited are sufficient to show the incon- 
venience which must frequently arise from a method of proceed- 
ing so full of circumlocution. Many other cogent reasons against 
continuing the present system, besides those of which we have 
just given a summary, will be found in the evidence. By no one 
were these reasons more tersely given than by Mr. Cardwell. In 
his opinion, it is most desirable that the jurisdiction of the 
executive department of the Board of Trade should be extended, 
but that the consultative department should be incorporated 
with the Foreign Office. ‘I object,’ said Mr. Cardwell, ‘to 
‘the existence of a department which has no executive functions, 
‘and has nothing to do but to write dissertations and give 
‘opinions: that I hold to be exceedingly objectionable. I think 
‘that the persons who are responsible for giving effect to opinions 
‘are the persons who should mature, and form, and express those 
‘ opinions (3418).’ Mr. Cardwell’s authority on this point bears 
great weight, as he is able to judge the question from both points 
of view, both within and without the office. He was President 
of the Board of Trade in 1853 and 1854, in which capacity he 
became acquainted with the internal capabilities of the office. Of 
its external relations to other Government offices, he can now 
judge as Colonial Secretary, and whether it is desirable to retain 
‘a department which has no executive functions, and has no 
‘other duty than to give advice to other people (3426).’ Also, as 
we gather from the evidence, the consultative duties of the 
Board of Trade are dwindling. This of itself must surely indi- 
cate an unhealthy state of things. While our foreign commerce 
is continually increasing, while our men of enterprise are con- 
tinually discovering fresh channels for trade, it certainly seems 
singular that an office specially charged with the interests of 
commerce should year by year find less to do. According to 
this report, many of the other important departments of the 
administrative Government,—for example, the Colonial Office, 
and the Treasury,—now scarcely consult the Board of Trade at 
all. The India Office appears to think any communication 
entirely unnecessary. Yet, as the evidence clearly shows, there 
must frequently be occasions on which consultation would be 
very desirable. The extent both of our commerce and of our 
Empire are so vast, that conflicting interests must continually 
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arise. And acommercial department of the Government well 
informed on such subjects, as the present Board of Trade is,—and 
able to make its representations on these stibjects attended to, 
which the present Board of Trade is not,—would be of the 
greatest service in bringing the different branches of the ad- 
ministration of Government into harmonious action. 

We can only hope that the report of this Committee will not 
be shelved ; but that when both this question and that of the 
Currency Laws, to which we referred at the commencement of 
our paper, are discussed, they will be examined, not in a trifling 
spirit,—not in that spirit which dictates some slight concession, 
merely to conciliate opposition—but in a manner worthy of their 


importance, worthy also of the vast interests which are dependent 
on them, 


Arr. VIII.—The Lake Country. By E. Lynn Lryton, with a 
and one hundred Illustrations, drawn and engraved by W. J. 
Linton. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


AmonG the many changes that have taken place since the 
days of our great-grandfathers, perhaps we scarcely sufficiently 
recognise the wonderful alterations in our modes of travelling. 
Packed up in a snug carriage, impervious alike to summer 
storms and winter snows, whisked along from London to Liver- 
pool between breakfast and dinner, it is scarcely possible for us 
to realize the anxieties and fears with which a journey of some 
hundreds of miles was contemplated in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. See worthy Matthew Henry making 
especial note in his diary of that expedition with his wife from 
Chester to London which occupied only four days! and his 
gratitude that although the Warrington coach came to grief at 
Northampton, the Chester jolted safely on, even to the end of 
the journey. Or read the advertisements fifty years later of 
«the New Expedition Coach, warranted to perform the journey 
‘ from Norwich to London in two days; leaving Norwich at seven 
‘o’clock on Wednesday morning, and arriving at the Boar in 
‘ Aldgate on Friday’! When such were the difficulties and 
delays of travelling even on our high roads, is it to be wondered 
at that our great-grandfathers contented themselves with 
ruralizing nearer home, or at farthest with a visit to Tunbridge 
Wells, or to Bath or Clifton? Ill would such quiet doings 
suit the present generation ; so our forefathers, in addition to 


the many grievous charges already brought against them, are 
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now accused of an utter insensibility to the attractions of 
natural scenery ; and, strange indeed, even our elder poets have 
been included in the indictment. Now how any critic whose 
poetical reading had scarcely extended beyond a half-a-crown 
selection of English poetry should have made so extravagant 
an assertion, passes our comprehension ; and yet we have lately 
been gravely told so by writers who must have ignored Milton 
and all his grand pictures of earth and sky, and Spenser and the 
glorious landscapes he has painted in his ‘Faery Queen,’ and 
Drayton, who touched off, though with a ruder pencil, so 
many truly English scenes, and Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Shakespere ; and foremost and earliest of all, the father of 
English poetry, Chaucer, who looked abroad on the face of nature 
five hundred yearsago with the loving enthusiasm of Wordsworth 
himself, and whose ‘ Boke of the Duchesse,’ and that sweetest 
of all his poems, the ‘Floure and the Lefe,’ might form a 
veritable landscape album. Wherefore, because our grand old 
poets did not visit the Lakes and the Highlands, are they to be 
taunted with indifference to nature ? 

That public taste in the days of our great-grandfathers was 
not so inclined to excursions and tours as in the present day, is 
readily conceded. But we think we have supplied a sufficient 
reason for it ;—if the highways presented so many difficulties, 
who could think of venturing upon byeways? And even if 
our great-grandfathers preferred the blossoming hedgerows 
and lovely scenery of Kent, or the fair landscapes round Bath, 
to more rugged views, who shall blame them? Beauty is various, 
and every variety of natural scenery has a charm of its own. 
It is as well too, to remember, that in regard to popular taste, 
there is a fashion in scenery just as there is in dress or furni- 
ture. Scores who annually fall into due raptures at the sight 
of Helvellyn and Ben Lomond, would some eighty years ago 
just as rapturously have admired the formal flower-beds, the 
clipped trees, and ‘les grands eaux’ of Versailles. 

We are, however, gossiping about travellers and tourists, 
while a lady with a very pleasant volume, filled with pleasant 
illustrations, is awaiting our notice. But the remarks we have 
made are scarcely out of place, inasmuch as it has been chiefl 
in reference to mountain scenery—especially that of the Lake 
country—that all these grievous charges against our forefathers 
have been made; just as though they deserved censure for not 
admiring what they really never hada chance of seeing. It 
seems to have been completely forgotten that the Lake district 
lay far away from the northern highroad, separated by wide 
moors and almost impassable ways, while the characteristics of 
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its inhabitants in the old time were such, that the travelling 
trader willingly led his pack-horses a long way about, rather 
than encounter the Cumberland reivers, whose boast it was that 
they could carry off everything ‘that was not too hot or too 
‘ heavy,’ and one of whom is reported to have bitterly exclaimed 
when contemplating a huge haystack, ‘an ye had but four legs, 
‘ ye should gang.’ 

But those days of the strong hand passed away ; a peaceful 
agricultural race succeeded ; but still ‘the North’ was a name 
of distrust, if not of fear, from the days of the Revolution to 
‘the Forty-five.’ There was the stronghold of Jacobitism ; 
there plot after plot had been arranged, and from thence came 
the warmest English adherents of the Pretender—Armstrong, 
Fenwick, and most to be pitied of all, hapless Derwentwater— 
with their misguided but devoted followers, whose heads for so 
many years frowned grimly above Carlisle gates. What 
inducement had our great-grandfathers to visit such a region ? 

And thus the eighteenth century passed away ; but ere its 
close the French Revolution had turned old usages upsidedown. 
What changes in dress, in furniture, in social habits ; and how 
eagerly the youth of their day flung aside broidered waistcoat, 
and ruffles, and silk stockings, for the loose coat and pantaloon ; 
and how soon after, rejoicing in their simpler garb, they set 
forth on pedestrian expeditions—a mode of travelling until 
then totally unknown, save to packmen and tinkers. How 
must the old conservatives of that day have shaken their heads 
and prophesied ruin, when the young gentleman who might 
have ordered his postchaise in a laudable and orthodox way, 
shouldered his wallet, and set forth with a walking-stick to 
wander like a very gipsy! Itis very suggestive, too, to observe 
how, with that long closing of the Continent against us, the 
excursive habits of Englishmen were compelled to find scope at 
home, and how many of those wild and picturesque localities 
now visited by thousands, owe, we might almost say, their dis- 
covery, not to improved roads and convenient inns, not even 
to the pleasant stage-coach and its magnificent four-in-hand, 
but to the wandering tourist, who with wallet and staff, heedless 
of turnpike-roads, sought his way across the pathless moors, 
and up the difficult mountain passes, and was rewarded by 
glimpses of Alpine scenery even in the heart of England. 
And what pleasant tales of adventure had the tourist to tell on 
his return. No hackneyed stories about bad inns, and broken- 
down horses, and all the common-place adventures of a common- 
place journey ; but wanderings beside Windermere and Ullswater, 
one moment bathed in sunshine, the next shrouded in mist, and 
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the marvellous glories of mountain scenery, the ruby glow of 
eventide, the amethystine splendour of the twilight. 

Just about thistime, too, as though the new-found region should 
have its own especial poet, Wordsworth’s ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
appeared, and if they met with abuse and ridicule from some, bya 
large number they were hailed with delight. They spoke to the 
feelings of the times, wearied with sentimental inanities, and 
willing to be pleased with the commonest things, were they 
but true to nature. So more and more frequent did visits to 
the Lakes become, for the sake of the scenes the poet had so 
vividly painted ; while ere long another attraction—of far less 
interest indeed—aroused ‘the fashionable world,’ and became 
for a time paramount. Among the young gentlemen who 
visited the Lakes, there was one who, not content with indulging 
his raptures in letters, felt how pleasant it would be to ‘see 
‘himself in print,’ and accordingly gave to the world not only a 
most glowing description of the Lake scenery, but what was 
most unfortunate in its results, an equally glowing description 
of the beauty of the maid of the inn where he lodged. Thus 
held up ‘as the sad gazing-stock of all the idle, and curious, and 
‘dissolute, down for a month’s holidays at the Lakes,’ can we 
wonder that poor Mary of Buttermere eagerly caught at the 
gilded bait of a nobleman’s brother offering her marriage ? 
Nor can we much wonder that the adventurer who married her 
proved to be no brother of Lord Hopetoun, but James Hatfield, 
a gambler and forger, and already a married man. There was 
nothing so very striking in this tale, but in some way it laid 
strange hold on the public mind, and from the time that 


Hatfield’s deception was discovered, to the day when he hung . 


at the door of Carlisle jail for forgery, the story of Mary of 
Buttermere became ‘ the rage’ (to use the fashionable phrase of 
some sixty years ago) throughout London society. 

It seems strange to us, how in the very midst of the political 
excitement of those times, in the very hottest of our war with 
France, a story like this should awaken such general interest ; 
but portraits of Mary of Buttermere, with eyes of intensest 
blue, were to be seen in every print-shop, dolorous ballads de- 

loring her sad fate, were sung alike in the drawing-room and 
in the street. Old Bartholomew Fair, ever faithful to popular 
feeling, exhibited her in wax-work ‘for the small charge of one 
‘ penny,’ and by a living representative at its chief theatre for 
sixpence; while the managers of the regular London theatres 
actually sent proposals—of course rejected—to Mary herself to 
come up to be exhibited for a handsome ‘consideration!’ No 
wonder the following summer beheld a larger company than 
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ever bound to the Lakes, even delicate ladies ‘roughing it’ with 
hardy pedestrians to catch a sight of the unfortunate heroine, 
while Grasmere and Rydalwater were left in comparative soli- 
tude by the crowds that flocked to Buttermere. Ere another 
season came, Mary of Buttermere’s story was half forgotten ; 
and in a few years the heroine, then the wife of a respectable 
yeoman, must have wondered at the temporary interest she had 
excited. She lived at Caldbeck, surviving her beauty, which, 
however, she transmitted to her daughters, who were happily 
preserved from her luckless fate. The Lakes had now attained 
a sufficient celebrity, and for the last fifty years, each summer 
and autumn has sent a numerous company of visitors, eager to 
behold scenes of so much wild beauty, and made famous by the 
residence or temporary abode of so many of our poets. 

The pleasant volume before us, as the author in her lively 
preface assures us, is— 

‘Neither a hand-book, telling what inns to go to, and how much 
to pay for breakfast and dinner, nor yet an exhaustive monograph, 
which would have needed thrice the time and space; but a book on 

+ the Lakes, giving such portions of the general and local history as 
fell in with our plan, while doing our best to worthily illustrate and 
describe the most beautiful places, both those popularly known and 
those which only the residents ever find out.’ 


As both Mr. and Mrs. Linton are ‘natives and old inhabi- 
‘ tants,’ and enthusiastic admirers of their native scenery, the 
book is, indeed, as they claim for it, ‘a love-book given to the 
‘ world in the earnest desire for others to share in their experi- 
‘ ences, and to receive the same joy and healthy excitement as 
- € they themselves have had.’ 

The work commences with a short chapter on the early history 
of the Lake country, from the days of the original inhabitants, the 
Brigantes, who kept the Romans well employed in attempting 
to subjugate them, a task which they were unable completely to 
dint hewn to the sixteenth century, when feuds almost as 
continuous were carried on between the English and Scottish 
borderers. Notwithstanding its distance from the capital, the 
Lake country abounds in relics of Roman occupancy ; for under 
Agricola a large military force was stationed here, and the troops 
were employed for some years in erecting fortresses and con- 
structing roads. These roads, of which in many parts portions 
may still be traced, have been a sore puzzle to local antiquaries, 
as to whence they came, and whither they ultimately tended. It 
is certain, however, that one went from Ambleside to Penrith, 
and one from Penrith to Kendal, meeting in High Street; that 
another was on the east border of Satterthwaite, and that another 
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skirted the lower part of the a of Ulverston, from the 
‘Spina Alba’ on Conishead Bank, by Linton, Dalton, and Gold- 
mire, to Roanhead on Duddon Bank ; and Roman luxury seems 
to have found a place even in this far-off region. Some eighty 
ears ago, in digging the foundation ofa building upon Curwen’s 
sland on Windermere, the workmen found the remains of what 
must have been a stately villa. Drains, flues, firebricks, together 
with fragments of beautiful tesselated pavement; while several 
curious gravel-walks seemed to prove that even the rare lux 
of a garden had been added. After the withdrawal of the 
Romans, the history of the Lake country fades, like the history 
of the other parts of our land, into a mere collection of myths. 
Ambrosius, Uther Pendragon, and even his mightier son, Arthur 
—dear alike to romance and poetry—pleasant names as they are 
in fiction, have no place in an historical summary ; and that the 
Saxons partly subdued the Brigantes, partly amalgamated with 
them, and formed with Northumberland the kingdom of Deira, 
is as much as authentic records warrant us to assert. 
It has been conjectured by some of our most learned anti- 


quaries, that Druidism continued the religion of this people toa _ 


period far later than is generally believed. That numerous 
Druidical relics exist would not alone prove this, but the usages 
and superstitions of the people are said to bear a close affinit 
to those of the ancient Britons; while, according to Bede, the 
chief priest who so heartily responded to the preaching of 
Paulinus, and so eagerly accepted the challenge of King Edwin 
to desecrate the temples and altars of heathenism, was named 
Coifi. Now, ‘Coifi, Sir Francis Palgrave points out, actually 
means ‘ chief Druid.’ 

Little can be learnt respecting the Lake country and its 
inhabitants from this time until the Conquest, save that the 
Danes largely colonized these northern regions, scarcely to the 
‘disaster of the country,’ for the writer herself allows that 
‘ still throughout these provinces are types of pure Scandinavian 
‘beauty and manhood; features more finely cut, and~forms 
‘more grandly framed, than in any other ye of England.’ 
Under William, Ivo Taillbois became Earl of Kendal, and 
doubtless obtained a large share of the Lake country. His 
great-grandson was permitted to call himself De Lancastre ; but 
Edmund Crouchback, Henry III.’s second son, was the first 
earl,—the first to bear the title of ‘ time-honoured Lancaster.’ 
His son Thomas was the ‘good earl,’ whose hearty adherence 
to the popular cause, and whose cruel judicial murder by his 
cousin, Edward II., rendered him in the popular belief a fellow- 
saint with Simon de Montfort, and pledged, like him, to watch 
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over the liberties of Englishmen. His estates were in the next 
reign restored to his brother, who dwelt in almost royal state in 
his castle of Leicester, where his son in due time succeeded him, 
and whose daughter Blanche was married to John of Gaunt, 
and became Duchess of Lancaster—the ‘ duchess’ whom Chaucer 
celebrated, and whose death he deplores. We rather doubt the 
extent of benefit the ‘noble house of Lancaster’ bestowed on 
their wide possessions in the north. Lancaster Castle seems to 
have been seldom visited ; and there is no record of any of that 
noble and royal house spending even a short summer holiday 
among the woods and forests of the far north. Merrily rang 
the hunting bugles along the green alleys of Charnwood, but 
their pleasant sounds never awakened the echoes of the West- 
moreland and Cumberland woods and mountains. It was of 
little consequence, therefore, to the dwellers in the Lake dis- 
trict when the Duchy of Lancaster, by the accession of Henry 
Bolingbroke, became merged in the crown. The whole district, 
however, was far behind the more southern parts of the king- 
dom, both in cultivation and civilization. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century we find Lancashire sent two knights of 
the shire, but the sheriff’s return adds, ‘there is no city in the 
“ county of Lancaster.’ Nearly a century later, we find that the 
Ning which might send representatives were unable to do 
so, ‘ by reason of their debility and poverty.’ In the wars of 
the Roses the Lake country took part; and Lambert Simnel 
subsequently landed on the coast, and on Swart’s Moor the 
battle was fought which defeated the hopes of the adventurer. 
From this time it is chiefly in reference to the Border wars, 
carried on so continuously throughout the sixteenth century, 
that we meet with notices of this district. The suppression of 
the monasteries affected the Lake country but little. A few 
small priories, mostly offshoots of larger and wealthier religious 
houses more favourably placed, were all that could be seized, 
with the exception of Cartmel, a priory of Augustine canons, 
valued at £212 yearly rental, and the Cistercian abbey of 
Furness, valued at £805; and nearer the borders, Holme Cul- 
tram, also a Cistercian abbey, valued at £537; and Lannercost 
Priory, not of large money value, but deserving of note for the 
very interesting chronicle published some years ago that bears 
its name. The disadvantage of these volibes suppressions of 
monasteries throughout the land ere a suitable arrangement had 
been made for the relief of the poor, is curiously illustrated by a 
record of the city of Lancaster, dated July 10, 1569, which 
states that a search was then made, lasting from nine on the 
Sunday morning to four in the afternoon of the next day, 
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whereby some thousands of ‘ masterless men,’ with no visible 
means of living but from games, bowling, archery, and the like, 
were passed to their own counties, apparently only for them to 
return again, for we find that the same process had to be repeated 
monthly until November. 

The charm of the Lake country, however, is not in its histori- 
cal memorials, or even in its local traditions, but in the wild 
beauty and rugged grandeur of its scenery, which Mrs. Linton 
most lovingly sae out, as taking you by the hand she leads 
you along eighteen pleasant walks, beginning with Winder- 
mere, on a bright May morning, full of beauty, although ‘ the 
‘spring you left behind in London fully matured, is here shy, 
‘and tender, and undeveloped ;’ and ending with Furness 
Abbey, ‘ in the chill autumn, with the sun sinking, and ruins 
‘ and relics the only world before us.’ 

The largest of the lakes is Windermere, and as it is less wild 
and romantic than its sisters, Mrs. Linton recommends the 
first visit to be paid to it. And pleasant, indeed, are the walks 
by its side. Elleray woods, so beautiful in their springtide 
dress—Elleray, the cherished abode for so many years of 
Wilson, whose first residence, an unpretending little cottage, 
now overshadowed by a magnificent sycamore, is given in a 
pretty vignette. And very delightful, even picturesque, would 
all the scenery be, but unfortunately ‘the hand of improvement’ 
has been striving to do what can never be done—improve 
nature. Pieces of rock are made to do duty as parts of garden 
walls, old trees are carefully fenced round, wild flowers are 
planted on gate-tops and banks, and thus, as Mrs. Linton 
naively remarks, ‘ it is nature under the tuition of a landscape 
‘ gardener—Wordsworth’s mountain child with a perpetual 
‘ Sunday frock on, and curls newly taken out of paper.’ 

Very different is the scene farther on,—the road from Bow- 
ness to Ambleside, fair with ‘the loving grace of growing 
‘ wood and crumbling crag ;’ and still farther on toward Water- 
head, past Mrs. Hemans’s cottage, Dove’s-nest, growing richer 
in woodland beauty, ‘ fringed with beeches, dropping their 
‘ golden buds quite into the ripple, globe flowers, and marsh- 
‘ marigolds, gilding the grey stones—here a bit of sedgy shore, 
‘ wooded and flowery, twisted roots of trees, lying bare like 
‘snakes in the water—at every ten yards the aspect of the 
‘whole scene changing, until the lake dwindles into a mere 
‘tarn ;’ and then in a few steps more, you are in the quaint, 
steep, clustered streets of Ambleside. 

‘ Many and beautiful are the walks about Ambleside,’ says 
the writer, but from thence to Rydal is one of the most sug- 
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gestive; for along this road the great poet—not of the Lakes 
only, but of universal nature—took his last walk. It was a 
favourite walk of his. Was it with a premonition that his work 
was done, and to bid farewell to scenes endeared by almost fifty 
years’ loving fellowship, that Wordsworth that bright April 
evening set forth? There is a vignette of Rydal Mount, that 
most prosaic of houses, but commanding a view ‘ set against 
‘ Nab Scar as its shelter, the steeps of Loughrigg in front, Holm 
‘ Crag at its side, and the gentle little mere at its feet,’ worthy 
a poet’s dwelling-place. Still the lover of Wordsworth will 
rather press on to Grasmere, not only to gaze upon its placid 
and picturesque beauty, but to visit the spot where he and his 
sister Dorothy (that veritable ‘ God’s-gift’ to him) first set up 
their simple housekeeping ; and whither Mary Hutchinson was 
ere long brought to be for so many years the cherished light of 
his hearth, and where all his sweetest earlier poems were 
written. Independently of these associations, Grasmere is 
worthy notice as one of the loveliest of the Lake villages. Not 
clipped, and trimmed, and whitewashed into a ‘ model village,’ 
Grasmere is a scattered collection of dwellings, each with its 
own garden, ‘or special plot of greenery,’ standing amid 
pleasant meadows and lovely little lanes, full of flowers and 
trees, perfect in its quiet beauty, a veritable old English 
hamlet. 

From Ambleside Mrs. Linton leads us to Keswick, and the 
Vale “4 Derwentwater, and to Derwentwater, ‘the gem of the 
‘ whole : 


‘ Whatever there is of beauty special to the other districts, is 
here in ripest fulness. Crag and fell, the evidence of the moun- 
tain top and the secrets of the dale; gentle river and brawling 
stream, the turbulent ghyll and the grander force; the lake hiding 
itself away in bays starred with water-lilies and blue with lobelia, 
or dashing round rocky promontories where it beats up waves that 
are almost billows in the heavy winds of winter, or bossed over 
with islands endeared by legend and beautified by poems, distant 
ae ge leading down to the dark blue sea, and over to Cumber- 
and’s old enemy Scotland beyond, and home-views that touch the 
heart like the face of a fair child. Nothing is wanting, nothing is 
left unfinished.’ 


It is in this beautiful lake that the strange appearance, the 
Floating Island, is sometimes seen. This curious island gene- 
rally makes its appearance during the hotter days of summer, 
and is supposed to be a portion of the bottom of the lake, torn up 
by some _— as yet undetermined by the scientific. It is, 
however, mostly believed to be owing ‘to the generation of 
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‘ gases—carburetted hydrogen and azote in equal parts, with a 
‘ little carbonic acid—underneath the lake bottom, in very hot 


‘ weather, by which means a portion is at last torn and lifted up. 


‘bodily, and floated to the surface.’ This is probably the 


correct explanation ; but how much of wonder and mystery has. 


been lost to the dwellers beside Derwentwater by this solition.. 

Keswick is an uninteresting town, with no historical relics, 
and scarcely any modern buildings worthy notice ; two battered 
figures of a knight and lady, and one or two brasses, being all 
in the way of antiquity that even the old church can show. 
But outside the town is Greta Hall, where Southey lived and 
wrote for so many years, working so hard that the strong man 
broke down before his time. Poor Southey! there has always 
seemed to us something like drudgery in his life—his three or 
four desks, so arranged that he could turn from history to 
review, from poetry to correspondence. Would that some wiser 
friend had cried to him, ‘Up, up, my friend, and quit your 
‘books,’ and that, like Wordsworth, he had oftener gone forth 
into the woods and fields. But how different was his lot from 
Wordsworth’s. The crowd of ‘womenkind’ that certainly 
‘ made his house lively,’ though it was not the kind of liveliness 
best suited to a studious: man—those three sisters, Coleridge’s 
‘gentle Sarah!” and Mrs. Lloyd, and the poet’s Edith who so 
fiercely assured Shelley that the plum-cakes, with which she 
rewarded her husband’s meek acceptance of his cold dinner, 
were made after she had actually washed her hands! Read in 
the light of that uncongenial home, there is deep pathos in his 
graceful lines :— 

‘My days among the dead are past.’ 

Gray might have written them in his solitude at Cambridge, or 
Thomas Warton amid the crowding memories that the grand old 
Bodleian Library might awaken ; but Southey, with a houseful 
of merry children, with all the beautiful scenery of Derwent- 
water at his door !—we can almost excuse that sad mistake, his 
second marriage, but for the unmerited suffering it brought to 
one of the sweetest of our minor female poets; and we visit his 
grave in the churchyard hard by with a _ requiescat. 

Keswick and its neighbourhood was the chief resort of the 
poets who have made the Lakes famous. Frequently visited by: 
Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans, Shelley lived here for some time, 
and Coleridge here wrote the second part of his ‘Christabel.’ We 
might have thought that the poet who has told ‘ Thalaba’s most 
‘ wild and wondrous tale,’ and even the wilder story of ‘Kehama,’ 
would have felt strong mental, if not brotherly sympathy with 
him who has given us the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and ‘Christabel ;’ 
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but there seems to have been little sympathy on the part of 
Southey with Coleridge, even independently of family reasons. 
How different it was with Wordsworth; how he delighted in 
that ‘marvellous dreamer’s’ conversation, and how he loved the 
man, dwelling after his death so minutely and lovingly even on 
his personal appearance,— 


‘The rapt one of the god-like forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature.’ 


But justice has never yet been done to Wordsworth’s large- 
heartedness. Because he has so beautifully said,— 


‘To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’ 


his readers have forgotten that the love and sympathy that 
‘danced with the daffodils,’ and went forth toward the wren in 
her sheltered nest, the hunted deer dying beside the wellspring, 
toward that loveliest of his creations—the white Doe of Rylston, 
went forth with warmer heart-throb toward the meanest peasant 
he met in his daily walks; while with what hearty self-forget- 
fulness did he celebrate Scott, Southey, Mrs. Hemans, Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, Hogg—we might make the list much longer— 
and how sadly did 2 mourn their death. 

The Keswick walks are many and beautiful. The scenery is 
wilder, too, as you approach Borrowdale. Here isa pretty piece 
of word-painting, describing the changeful glories of Helvellyn, 


on a clear summer sunset :— 


‘The Borrowdale Fells just over against the little village (Ros- 
thwaite) are one broad band of reddened gold; and beyond, but looking 
far too close to have Thirlmere in the dip between, is the Helvellyn 
range, a burning purple in the chrysolite-coloured sky. While you 
look, the shadows lengthen and the band of red gold contracts, an 
exquisite greenness mounting, or rather flowing up into it—a green 
through which the gold faintly strikes like the changing hue of an 
opal; Helvellyn gets more sombre in colour, but clearer in outline 
—each form against the liquid heavens. Every gradation of hue is 
before you, from the cold green and grey of the shadowed fell, 
which yet, when you look into it, is full of lingering touches of 
warmth, through the blue and violet and red of Helvellyn, up to the 
gold of the sky. And here the intense orange in the line next to 
the mountain fades from orange to yellow, and from yellow to 
Leer and then through a pale cream tint to almost white ; till 
ooking higher, you see the pure blue, and the rose-red clouds, 
turning gently westward to catch the last of the sunshine. And 
then the shadow finally conquers the golden band of the fell top; 
Helvellyn burns itself out and gets dark and slaty ; and the glory 
fades from the sky, to be caught back and flung down in reflected 
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light from the higher crimsoned clouds, and then the white moon 
rises behind amethystine Glaramara, and the ae, flows into 
the moonlight, in the commingling of indistinguishable beauty.’ 


‘This is Borrowdale in dry summer weather,’ adds the writer, 
and there are doubtless few who would not delight to behold a 


scene so lovely; ‘but see it when the rain has fallen for 
‘ twelve hours.’ 


‘Lodore, which had scarcely a cupful of water trickling through 
its stones, is now a turbulent and turbid force, in the place of a 
limpid stream rippling musically from stone to stone. ‘Lhe river 
into which it subsides—a mere silver line before—is now a boiling 
whirlpool, white or brown as it holds itself together in its sullen 
flood, or breaks passionately into spray and foam upon the rocks. 
The fall comes down, parting into three fierce streams before they 
join again in one, with just one or two black rocks putting out their 
heads above the waters; but all the rest are covered, and their 
places marked only by the fiercer rush and the louder roar. ... . 
The mountains are loud with water-courses, and not a trace of that 
gorgeous colouring of twenty-four hours ago is to be seen. All 
yesterday Skiddaw was hidden under a smoke-coloured coverlet, to- 
day it is washed clean out of the picture as the storm traverses the 
vale. So with Glaramara and the mountains at the head of Borrow- 
dale. You see nothing but a driving heavy mist, or a fiercer wrath 
of rain pitiless as hail; nothing but trees bent in the wind, and 
waters foaming from the hill-sides, and the rain pouring down a 
level torrent, and the paths of the mountain ghylis filled with 
raging mountain streams. This is what twelve hours’ rain among 
the mountains has brought.’ 


Really some of those early visitors to the Lakes, who described 
their scenery as gloomy, and almost terrific, might well be 
pardoned if their visit to Borrowdale had been made on such a 
rainy day as this. 

Then among the Keswick walks is that to Borrow Falls and 
Lodore, well remembered from Southey’s humorous description. 
It is strange that the height of this waterfall cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained; some declare it to be three hundred and 
sixty feet, while others have estimated it at only one hundred 
and fifty, or even at one hundred. Lodore, however, Mrs. 
Linton tells us, is not often seen in perfection during the sum- 
mer, except in the July rains; indeed, ‘as with so many points 
‘in this country, only residents and natives know its beauty by 
‘heart.’ There are many other pleasant walks about Keswick, 
one, ‘a microcosm of loveliness, ten miles only in length.’ We 
cannot but smile at the ‘ only,’ for ten miles in a mountainous 
district is a tolerable walk for a dweller in towns. Mrs. Linton, 
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however, seems to rejoice in unusual pedestrian exploits, for 
further on she points out many pleasant walks of twelve, fifteen, 
and even twenty miles length, which she seems to have man- 
fully performed. ‘The Druid Circle is another Keswick posses- 
‘sion worth seeing;’ and strangely weird do the forty-eight 
old grey stones on the barren plain hemmed round by moun- 
tains appear. But the writer blunders strangely when she 
represents both the Druids and their votaries as ‘no better than 
‘the Zulu Kaffir, or the tattooed Maori.’ Surely the ancient 
Britons, who could work metals and construct war-chariots, 
who were so skilful in some manufactures that the Romans did 
not disdain to seek after their finely spun wool and their beauti- 
ful grass-woven baskets, must have been rather beyond Zulu 
Kafhirs; while that the Druids possessed knowledge brought 
from the far East, is the belief of those most competent to 
decide, although much obscurity exists both as to the kind and 
degree of that knowledge. The powerful picture, therefore, of 
the Druidical wholesale human sacrifice, may be passed over as 
a mere fancy piece. 

A pleasant though toilsome walk is that to the Skiddaw 

range, taking the way beside the pleasant Greta to Threlkeld, 
where Sir Launcelot sheltered the young Lord Clifford, as the 
‘bard in that stirring ‘Song at the Feast at Brougham Castle’ 
has told us. And then, on the road to Blencathra, you might 
visit Bawscale Tarn, where ‘the undying fish’ are still believed 
to swim, just as when, centuries ago, they did homage to the 
“Shepherd Lord.’ We wish Mrs. Linton had given us a chapter 
on the ‘ folklore’ of the Lake country. This, as a native, she is 
well qualified to do, and we doubt not that it would supply very 
curious, indeed valuable, information. 
There are many superstitious beliefs among these dwellers in 
the vales of Westmoreland and Cumberland, that we do not 
recollect having ever met with in other parts. This, of the pair 
of undying fish, for instance; and the glass vessel, the fairy 
gift to the Musgraves, with its distich— 


‘Should this glass ever break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.’ 


We have no smilar tradition elsewhere. And then that curious 
‘Shadow of the Danish Boy,’ which Wordsworth has so lovingly 
sung—a spectre, not of midnight, but of noonday, not appalling 
the gazer, but rather enchaining him with his calm and gentle 
beauty, playing his harp while the flocks on the neighbouring 
hill look up and listen, and ‘the mountain ponies prick their 
‘ears ;’ where, throughout the whole range of English ‘ folk- 
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‘lore,’ have we a ghost story so free from every element of 
terror, so full of poetry ? We can scarcely believe that such a 
graceful superstition was brought from Scandinavia, notwith- 
standing its name; if it were, we should be inclined to refer it 
to that earliest cycle of fiction, to which many of the old 
Norse legends unquestionably belong, brought from the far 
East in the very dawn of historic tradition. And to a similar 
source we should trace the others. Fish occupy an important 
station, both in eastern mythology and in eastern tales, and so 
does the enchanted cup; but in the general folklore of England 
we never find notice of them. 

For those of our readers who have not seen ‘the Luck of 
‘ Eden Hall,’ we may as well say that it is a glass vessel, shaped 
dike a very tall tumbler, widening at the top, which has a double 
rim of glass, and two similar rings a little distance from each 
other at the base. The glass is ornamented with an interlacing 
pattern, very much like those we see in the ivory carvings and 
metal chasing of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, this is of 
coloured enamel, chiefly blue and yellow, and very neatly ex- 
ecuted. Although not by any means to be compared with the 
beautiful Venetian glasses of the fifteenth century, this ven- 
erable ‘ Luck’ is a very respectable specimen of ancient glass- 
making. It is most probably Byzantine, and we should date it 
about the twelfth century. Doubtless some pilgrim Musgrave, 
perhaps crusader, brought the precious vessel home in safety ; 
and admiring what to its owners was its rare beauty, it is not sur- 
prising that they assigned to.it such mysterious power. Eden 
Hall is on the banks of the Eamont, and a pleasant pilgrimage 
may be made to it by the Lake visitor, and to half a dozen 
ancient halls and castles besides. 

While remarking upon the rich colouring of the mountain 
scenery, Mrs. Linton again and again points out the singular 
beauty of those “small mountain sheets of water,’ the tarns. 
‘ It is very lovely,’ she says, ‘ to watch the ripple of a tarn.’ 


‘Ever changing in line, and yet so uniform in law, the artist 
and hydrographer might learn some valuable truths from half a 
day’s study of one of these small mountain sheets of water. 
Now the broad, smooth, silky curves flow steadily across; now a 
fine network spreads over these, and again another network, 
smaller and finer still, breaks up the rest into a thousand frag- 
ments ; then the tarn bursts out into tiny silver spangles, like a 
girl’s causeless laughter; and then comes a grey sweep across 
the waters, as if it shivered in the wind; and then again all 
subsides, and one long silky flow sets in again, with quiet 
shadows, and play of green and grey in the transparent shallows. 
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It is like a large diamond set in emerald; for the light of the 
water is radiance simply, not colour, and the grass, with the 
sun striking through, is as bright as an emerald. 


Ullswater is the next lake to which Mrs. Linton leads us. 
‘There is greater stillness here than with either of the other 
‘large lakes; the hills press round with closer grasp, the dales 
‘are more lonesome.’ It is indeed an ‘ old world’ place, where 
even the wild deer will stand at gaze as you pass along, unscared 
as yet by the railway-whistle. The famous Greenside Lead 
Mines are here, not improving the scenery, but ‘ worth the cost 
‘of asoiled streamlet, and the destruction of a few yards of 
‘ Lake beauty.’ There are many interesting localities about this 
neighbourhood. ‘The Countess’s Pillar,’ where Lady Anne 
Clitford parted from her mother two hundred and fifty years 
ago, with the stone table on which the annual dole, in remem- 
brance of that affectionate parting, is still distributed to the 

r of the parish of Brougham. And there is the site of the 
artshorn Tree, so famed in northern tradition, where the pur- 
suer and pursued, hound and hart alike fell, for here— 


‘ Hercules killed Hart of grease, 
And Hart of grease killed Hercules.’ 


And there is that more solemn Druidical relic, described so 
finely by Wordsworth, the seventy-two old grey stones, and 
the ed one overlooking the others—‘ Long Meg and her 
‘ daughters.’ 

But Mrs. Linton’s delights are evidently on ‘ the difficult 
‘mountain’s top,’ so she next proceeds on an expedition to 
Hawes Water and High Street—a beautiful journey, the earlier 
part across the lake, and then along rich pastures and corn- 
fields, and Dalemain Woods in the middle distance, but chang- 
ing as you proceed to a wide barren moor, and on the edge a 
few lonely dwellings. Hawes Water has, however, grand 
views ; and although not generally visited by the sight-seer, ‘is 
‘well worth travelling far to see,’ although a journey, Mrs. 
Linton admits, fitted rather for pedestrians, and they, good 
walkers. High Street, however, will try them far more; for 
after passing ‘a vicious-looking crag,’ and farther onward 
‘ feeling as though about to be crushed by the rocks,’ you only 
begin your real work, and then you have to get over ‘ sharp 
‘cuttings higher than your head,’ narrow sheep-walks to be 
warily trodden, loose stones, and slanting slides—illustrated by 
a vignette that makes you almost giddy to look at—and then, 
after still more peril and danger, you gain the top of High 
Street, a broad turfed table-land, contrasting strongly with the 
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rugged way to it. The view from hence scarcely repays the 
climber for his trouble, for prospects as fine may be met with at 
less cost. The descent seems less perilous, but this expedition 
can only be attempted by vigorous pedestrians. 

Helvellyn and Fairfield offer a pleasanter road, and the former 
rewards you with finer views. There is much of mountain 
grandeur too, stern and terrific, in ‘ the Edges. 


‘ There they stretch in a grand, wide sweep above Red Tarn, the 
broken line of Striding Edge, like a mere Enotted cord; and the 
sharp sides, and jags, and crags, are all green, and brown, and grey, 
as you stand on the top and look down into this fierce mountain bay, 
with the still mountain lake in its heart, lying nearly 800 feet below.’ 


The locality has also especial attractions for the botanist, for 
many rare plants are to be met with here. Mrs. Linton’s visit 
to Fairfield was made under a sky ‘heavy with dark rain beds, 
and although she asserts she was rewarded richly, we think very 
-ew of our readers would have enjoyed her experience. She passed 
through a complete cloud-land, but not of bright and glorious 
beauty, but grey and lurid, seething up ‘like the ideal mouth 
‘of the pit ;’ then succeeded ‘a white and ghostly world of 
‘ cloud, illusive, impenetrable, and formless.’ Then a cold, thin, 
grey mist, in which all forms were exaggerated, and which made 
‘a sheep look like an elephant, and then dissolve away like a 
‘ phantom; which made a low mountain wall seem a steep pre- 
cipice ; in short, a scene of weird glamour, such as might have 
suited the Walpurgis night. Thankfully enough should we have 
descended to the beauty and gladness of the lower earth; but 
after her vivid picture, we think Mrs. Linton should scarcely 
have censured so severely those ‘ old world’ visitors of the Lakes, 
who, wholly unaccustomed to such scenes, called them horrible, 
and even ‘ maniacal,’ 

Mrs. Linton seems to have been determined to ‘do’ all the 
mountains of her beloved Lake country ; so we find her setting 
out to Scawfell, and the perilous ascent is illustrated by Mr. 
Linton in a series of interesting drawings. It must have been a 
terrible journey, judging from them ; precipitous rocks, loose 
stones sliding down at every footstep, and pointed crags, until 
they reached the summit, and stood beside the pole set up by 
the Ordnance surveyors, marking the highest point in England, 
3,230 feet above the level of the sea. The view from hence was 
very fine. Borrowdale and Derwentwater, and the Scottish 
mountains beyond the Skiddaw range; Penrith plains too, and 
Windermere, and down the vale of the Duddon, and the sun 
shining on the distant sea. In true mountaineer fashion, here 
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they bivouaced, taking possession of one of the huts built for 
the Ordnance surveyors; but apparently affording cold comfort, 
for it was not only doorless, but roofless. Here, ‘making our 
“beds of the flattest stones we could get,’ they rested that clear 
summer night, and were rewarded by beholding a glorious sun- 
rise from the tep of Scawfell. 

With the ascent of Scawfell we take leave of mountain scenery, 
and the path of our pleasant guide now leads towards the sea- 
coast. Calder Abbey, Egremont, and Ennerdale, are first visited ; 
scenes different indeed from the rugged mountain and ‘bleak 
moor. Ponsonby Hall, with its beautiful grounds, and the 
picturesque though modern church ; and the venerable ruins of 
‘Calder Abbey, standing in the midst of those luxuriant meadows, 
and fine old trees so rich in foliage, which always mark the con- 
ventual site, telling for how many centuries the hand of man 
had laboured there. And then there is the sparkling trout-stream 
running merrily among the old oaks, a suitable landscape for the 
fair old abbey, with its ruined arches so gracefully wreathed with 
ivy, and shrubs and flowers in rich profusien .clothing the base 
of every pillar. 

From Calder to Ennerdale you pass Ennerdale Bridge, the 
scene ef Wordsworth’s touching poem of “The Brothers ;’ and 
at Egremont, hard by, are the ruins of the castle, with its 
tradition of the twowery different brothers—the younger, who 
so cruelly sought the death of his elder brother, and stealthily 
came home to seize his broad lands; but the elder returned 
after long years, and although he stood an unknown stranger at 
the gate, he put his lips boldly to the horn,— 


“ Which none could sound, 
No one upon living ground, 
Save he who came as rightful heir 
To Egremont’s domains and castle fair,’ 


and thus regained his inheritance. ‘The name suggests a memory 
too of ‘ The Boy of Egremont,’ engulphed in rapid Wharfe, and 
the ‘endless sorrow’ of his stricken mother; a story that has 
been told throughout the ‘North country’ for seven hundred 
years, and which, we doubt not, is ‘true altogether,’ although 
fastidious antiquaries have sought to throw discredit on it. 

In the neighbourhood of Ennerdale Water is the mountain 
named Revelin, which is truly a northern Hymettus ; for every 
summer and autumn hundreds of hives are brought up to 
Ennerdale and set on Revelin for the bees to get strength and 
sustenance before winter, for the honey gathered from the 
heather ‘thereabouts is considered the ‘finest of all. Revelin has 
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been worked for iron ore, which is very abundant about these 
parts, but the yield failing, it has returned to its earlier and 
more picturesque function of honey yielding. Ennerdale Water 
is seldom visited, its quiet beauty not possessing sufficient 
attraction to allure visitors to whom well-dressed dinners and 
comfortable lodgings are indispensable. These, however, they 
may obtain at St. Bees, the favourite watering-place of the Lake 
district, a remarkably pleasant locality, with pretty country 
walks and flowery lanes, and ‘a glorious sea-beach, with wide 
belt of sand, and a bed of rock, as full apparently of star-fish 
and splendid sea anemenes, and Meduse of rare beauty, and 
loveliest sea-weed, as the South Devon coast, so pleasantly 
described by Mr. Gosse. It isa tradition, that some two hundred 
and fifty years ago a giant was discovered at St. Bees. He was 
four yards and a half long, and his teeth measured six inches ; he 
was also in complete armour. We have little deubt that this 
was the skeleton of some huge Saurian, whose bony covering in 
detached pieces looks not at all unlike fragments of plate- 
armour. 

Near at hand is Black Combe, ‘ the grand culmination of the 
‘mountain system on the southern side.’ The view from the 
top has the widest range of any—fourteen counties being seen 
from it; even Ireland is sometimes visible from thence, but only 
in the clear dawn of early morning. Although the head of 
Black Combe is, as its name imports, black, the fells around it 
are rich in colour. The bronze of the seeding gorse, the still 
green brachen, and the purple heather, ‘make, in the early 
‘autumn days, a glorious arrangement of hillside colouring,’ 
And pleasant is the ramble up the Duddon, and pleasant are the 
writer's descriptions; although who can forget the fine sonnets 
dedicated to that fair river, on whose banks the great poet so 
often played in childhood ? 

At Coniston and Hawkeshead we are again surrounded with 
memories of Wordsworth. All the walks about, as he tells us 
in his ‘ Prelude,’ were the scenes of his early rambles while a 
schoolboy at Hawkeshead Grammar School ; and it was during 
an evening walk, when scarcely fourteen, between Hawkeshead 
and Ambleside, that he first marked the boughs and leaves of 
the oak darken, and come out so finely against the sunset. It 
was there that the beauty and glory of the visible creation first 
revealed themselves to the future poet—it was there that his 
genius received its special consecration. 

Hawkeshead Mrs. Linton describes as ‘a desolate-looking 
‘ town enough, bleak and uncomfortable, as if it wanted blankets 
‘and counterpanes on winter nights;’ it has, however, an old 
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picturesque hall, with noble trees about it, and the brawling 
Hawkeshead Beck running through the grounds. Coniston, 
beside the Coniston Water, is, however, a pleasant town with 
scenery as beautiful as elsewhere, except, perhaps, the choicest 
parts about Keswick and Ullswater, ‘ but still it is the least 
‘ known and -least loved.” And yet the circuit round the lake 
offers much variety and beauty: the quaint village of Church 
Coniston, with the ancient deer-park, and ivied and venerable 
Coniston Hall, for so many generations the seat of the Flemings, 
although now only a farmhouse ; the rude hamlet of Jerver, too, 
farther on, where some of the dwellers occupy the same lands 
which their fathers tilled hundreds of years ago ; and then on- 
ward under the hoary fells clothed with gorse and bracken, then 
past pretty copses and pleasant becks, until you reach Church 
Coniston again. 

‘But the day of days at Coniston, exclaims Mrs. Linton 
with her customary enthusiasm, ‘is the day spent on 
‘the Old Man, that big old patriarch of 2,660 feet high, 
‘with his wife and son in his arms, and Wetherlaw, his 
‘ friend, by his side.’ It seems to be a difficult ascent, but it is 
none the worse for that in the estimation of the writer; and she 
gives a vivid description of her toilsome journey, and the fine 
view that rewarded her labour at the top. ‘It sweeps round 
‘ from Crossfell to Ingleborough—some adding to the list Snow- 
‘don; Black Combe is there, dark against the brightness, 
‘Scawfell and Wastwater, the Borrowdale hills, Skiddaw, 
‘ Blencathra, and all the huge Helvellyn range, including Fair- 
‘field and the lower heights. The lakes lie spread out in 
beauty at your feet, and there is a glimpse of the sea beyond 
the valley. A fine panorama this of Lake scenery. 

The last visit is to Furness Abbey, in the old days the chief 
conventual establishment in these parts, and founded by Stephen 
before he came to the crown, for monks of the Cistercian order. 
The valley in which it was built seems to have had a bad repu- 
tation, for its original name was ‘ Bekangs Ghyll,’ the Glen of 
Deadly Nightshade. But like beautiful Clairvaux of the great 
founder of the order, which, from being named the Valley of 
Wormwood, was cultivated and improved into loveliness by 
the patient labours of the white-robed brethren, and became 
‘Fair Valley, so ere long this valley lost its deadly name, 
and for centuries the abbey was known as Furness. It was a 
noble pile of buildings, of red sandstone, but none of the 
original structure seems to have remained, for the ruins exhibit 
the sharp pointed arch of the earlier Gothic. With Bolton, 
Fountains, Netley, Tintern, we may not compare it; but it isa 
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venerable spot, and well deserving of a loving pilgrimage. 
As one of the great ‘show places’ of these parts, every faci- 
lity has been afforded for tourists to visit it; but we were 
scarcely prepared to find that ‘old things have passed away’ 
so utterly, that a grand hotel for summer tourists has actually 
been built within ‘ these glorious grounds, where formerly the 
‘mighty abbot and his monks walked, and prayed, and framed 
‘the laws for their generation ;’ and that under these vener- 
able trees and broken arches young gentlemen can smoke and 
read newspapers, or improvise with the dashing lady visi- 
tants a merry game of croquet on the rich green sward, trodden 
by sandalled feet seven centuries ago. ‘A greater contrast 
‘this,’ says Mrs. Linton most truly, ‘than even a row of 
‘modern barracks, or a union, or a police-station would have 
‘been. ‘ The Furness Abbey Hotel” is an essay in itself on 
‘the change of society included in the title. 

With Furness Abbey this pleasant and admirably illustrated 
volume ends ; a volume which may be recommended to those who 
havenever visited the Lakes, as supplying much interesting descrip- 
tion, while even to visitants to whom the Lake country is fami- 
liar, it will not only afford many a vivid reminiscence, but hints 
for many a new and pleasant excursion during the coming 
season. 


Arr. IX.—AHiistoire de Jules Cesar. Tome premier. Paris: Henri 
Plon, 8, Rue Guaranciere. 1865. 


Pitt used to adduce as an instance of the limitation of his 
power, an unfortunate parish officer whom he had been trying 
all his life to raise into an exciseman without being able to effect 
his object. He was virtual dictator of this country for twenty 

ears; he had only to stamp his foot, and mighty armies, 
amare by kaisers and emperors, sprang up at his bidding to 
battle with the first Napoleon. But here was this parochial 
clerk, with the threadbare coat, whose only ambition was to 
gauge beer barrels, and yet the minister declared he was con- 
stantly foiled in championing his simple purpose. In a similar 
mortifying situation the present Emperor of France is said to 
have been during the last twelve months. Though he could 
command some fifty legions, he could not command a publisher. 
Kings and dukes he ever found, like so many satraps, at his feet. 
It was not until he went into the French Paternoster Row that 
he found himself in presence of a power which baffled even his 
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absolute will. The foremost man of his time, writing upon the 
foremost man of his time, was nearly coming to grief because 
the French bibliopoles thought that the publication of the work 
piecemeal, whatever effect it might have upon his own reputa- 
tion, would certainly not improve their exchequer. As the first 
Emperor in Europe timidly unfolded his wares before these 
arbiters of literary destiny, he was gravely assured that the 
enterprise was not likely to bring either him glory or them- 
selves profit. ‘ Had you brought us, Sire, the two volumes complete 
‘ we might have looked into them ; but if a first volume be pub- 
‘ lished alone upon a stale subject, the wider it sells the greater 
‘ will be the aversion to purchase the second, and the entire issue 
‘ thrown upon our hands will bring ruin to our house, and, may 
‘be, compromise the stability of your throne.” The French 
Emperor, by his pertinacity, more fortunate than Pitt, at length 
has achieved his object. But we venture to predict, had he, like 
Pitt, died without accomplishing his object, it would have been 
better for his glory. 
Up to the present, the French Emperor has been regarded as 
a very astute personage. He has shown great tact in governing 
the most unruly people in Europe. He has beautified and em- 
bellished France. While increasing the internal prosperity of 
his country, he has made her power felt in European councils to 
so great a degree as was never experienced before or since the 
palmiest days of his uucle. Nor has that power been exercised 
to obtain objects which need excite in English bosoms any feel- 
ings but those of warm sympathy. He has given liberty to 
Italy. He has delivered the East from a barbarism which 
threatened even to surpass that which is at present devastating 
its provinces. He has restored order in Mexico. Men dazzled 
by such a succession of patriotic and beneficent aims have come, 
at last, to forget the riotous projects of his youth, his incoherent 
olitical teachings, and the wicked treachery by which he erected 
his throne on the ruins of an outwitted republic. But if this 
favourite of fortune attempt, because his purposes have been so 
far unexceptionable, to justify the means by which he has risen 
so high as to be enabled to accomplish them, he must assuredly 
peril that character of good sense which he has fairly earned 
during the last fourteen years. If he attempt to erect into a 
system of religion a theory which will sanctify midnight kid- 
napping and street butchery, the rules of logic must scream out 
quite as loudly as morality over the violated sanctity of oaths by 
which such delicate feats were accompanied. He will outrage the 
purest promptings of the heart quite as much as the soundest 
principles of the intellect. The effort will prove as abortive tu 
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establish his literary reputation as the eagle exhibition at Stras- 
burg and the barrack assassination at Boulogne to seat him 
upon an imperial throne. 

Now this theory is paraded before us in the guise of philoso- 
phical axioms, which we are invited to cope with before we 
deal with the merits of the book itself. We are told, for exam- 
ple, in the preface :-— 


‘That a great effect is always due to a great cause, never to a 
small one ; in other words, an accident, insignificant in appearance, 
never leads to important results without a pre-existing cause, which 
has permitted this slight accident to produce a great effect. If, 
during nearly a thousand years, the Romans came triumphant out 
of the severest trials, it is because there existed a general cause 
which made them always superior to their enemies, and which did not 
permit partial defeats to entail the fall of the empire. If the 
Romans, after giving an example to the world of a people constitu- 
ting itself, and growing great by liberty, seemed, after Cesar, to 
throw themselves blindly into slavery, it is because there existed a 
general reason which, by fatality, prevented the Republic from 
returning to the purity of its ancient institutions.’ 


Again, we are told at the opening of the chapter on the 
Consular Republic :— 


‘The kings are expelled from Rome. They disappear because 
their mission is accomplished. There exists in moral, as well as 
physical order, a supreme law which assigns to institutions, as to 
certain beings, a fated limit marked by the term of their utility. 
Until this providential term has arrived no opposition prevails. 
Conspiracies, revolts, everything fails against the irresistible force 
which maintains what people seek to overthrow ; but if, on the con- 
trary, astate of things, immovable in appearance, ceases to be useful 
to the progress of humanity, then neither the empire of traditions, 
nor courage, nor the memory of a glorious past, can retard by a day 
the fall which has been decided by destiny.’—P.. 27. 


The reader is also subsequently informed, after an enumeration 
of the virtues of the chiefs who opposed the Cataline conspiracy :— 


‘ Yet the cause maintained by these men was destined to perish 
as everything is which has had its time. Notwithstanding their 
virtues, they were only an additional obstacle to the steady march of 
civilization, because they failed to appreciate the wants of the mo- 


ment and the problems of the future. . . They refused to admit 
that the institutions to which the Republic owed its grandeur could 
bring about its decay (p. 361). . . . In moments of transition, 


when the old regime is at an end and the new not yet established, 
the great difficulty consists, not in overcoming the obstacles which 
oppose the advent of the new, but in establishing it upon the con- 
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currence of men penetrated with the new ideas and steady in their 
principles (p. 362). . . . Laws may be justly broken when 
society is hurrying on to its own ruin, and the Government, sup- 
ported by the mass of the people, becomes the organ of its interests 
and their hopes’ (p. 400). 


At such epochs 


‘Providence raises up men like Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napo- 
leon, to trace out to the people the path they ought to follow, to 
stamp with the seal of their genius a new era, and to accomplish in 
a few years the labour of many centuries. Happy the people who 
comprehend and follow them! woe to those who misunderstand and 
combat them. They doas the Jews did, they crucify their Messiah ; 
they are blind and culpable: blind, for they do not see the impotence 
of their efforts to suspend the definite triumph of good ; culpable, for 
they only retard progress by impeding its prompt and fruitful 
application’ (Preface, p. 3). 


To the acceptance of this pretty theory we find one trifling 
difficulty in the way at the commencement. The premisés 
contradict the conclusion, and the conclusion gives the lie to 
the premises. Ifthe historical world, like the physical, is swayed 
by normal rules, what need is there of special agents, like Caesar 
or Napoleon, raised up by Providence to turn the tide of events 
in a certain direction by the abnormal agency of their will? 
Almost in the same breath we are told in the preface that the 
world is governed by blind destiny, that historical causes neces- 
sarily generate certain historical effects, despite of any human 
agencies which may be at work to snap the link, and yet that 
God raises up human agencies from time to time to arrest the 
current of events, and interfere with that ungovernable fatalism 
to which, in the mind of our imperial expositor, he has handed 
over the moral universe. If forms of government and institu- 
tions have a fated limit beyond which they cannot go, and if 
until they reach that limit all human attempts to remove them 
out of the way must prove as abortive as to protract their 
existence after that limit has been reached, it is evident that the 
introduction of a Dews ex machind on the scene would be as 
much out of place as the interposition of theological causes in 
chemistry, or of the divine influx in the theory of navigation. 
Indeed, the science of political government would be in a far 
worse state than that of medicine. For though the human body 
has a fated limit beyond which it cannot go, the healing. art is 
not stripped of all power to prolong the stages of juvenescence 
and to arrest those of decay. The Emperor himself is thoroughly 
aware that the most trifling amount of lead projected by force 
into the abdomen will dispose of it in the acme of its greatest 
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vigour. What should we think of a geologist who, after being at 
great pains to unfold to us the laws which regulate the formation 
of the earth's crust, the length of time it took to pile up and 
cement layers of strata, and, having described these Jaws as irre- 
sistible and permanent in their sway, and bearing down all 
human agency set up to interfere with their course, should tell 
us that Providence roused up agents at irregular and uncertain 
epochs endued with such marvellous powers ‘as to accomplish in 
‘a day what otherwise would have taken hundreds of years’? 
It is plain that the proposition which the Emperor so flaunt- 
ingly avows at the commencement, and which he tells us he has 
written his work to prove, no more tallies with the philosophical 
doctrines which form the framework of the biography than 
Leibnitz’s ‘Occasional Causes’ with the material fatalism of 
Spinoza. The one is constructed to save human liberty, the 
other to bury it. Formerly, writers, whatever may have been 
their vagaries, have been anxious to preserve at least the 
‘appearance of consistency. If they have bowed down before the 
destiny of an overruling fatalism, they have rejected the occa- 
sional interposition of the Divine will. On the other hand, if 
they have traced with Bossuet or Pascal the finger of Divine 
Providence in history, they have carefully removed everything 
which might have the appearance of inexorable fatalism. It has 
been left for the Emperor to multiply the extravagance of each 
system until he has set them most at variance, with a view to 
introduce them into the same work connected with the illative 
force of conclusion and premiss. Almost within the compass of 
four pages he contrives to extract from the philosophical prin- 
ciples ot Diderot the theological rant of Dr. Cumming. 

The premises of Napoleon not only contradict his thesis, but 
are also in conflict with the most glaring phenomena of political 
history. The fatalism which he introduces to us is not that 
blindfolded goddess which cares not into what miry quagmire it 
drags a despairing world, provided the link of cause and effect is 
preserved unbroken. It is prescient of events. It takes proper 
care so to fashion the chain of uncontrollable destiny as to keep 
man inthe onward path of civilization. Every institution, as 
soon as its work of amelioration is over, is fated to die. Let a 
government once ‘cease to be useful to the progress of humanity,’ 
its destiny is sealed. Nothing can save from irretrievable 
perdition whatever is opposed to the happiness of the human 
race. All that we can say to these propositions is that if they 
were true, the world would present a far different appearance to 
what it does at present. Then, one of the things of which we 
are most sure is, that Napoleon would not be on the throne of 
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France. With whatever prudence he may have exercised. his 
power, we all of us know the overreaching aggrandizement 
which his uncle displayed in wielding the same sceptre, and 
upon what a mountain of bones, upon what a hecatomb of 
_ violated liberties and shattered hopes, he constructed the throne 
of the empire. We all know that he plundered the people he 
professed to advantage, and enslaved those he came to redeem. 
If despotism were the ultimate goal of political perfection, the 
Emperor might, by borrowing some pale reflex of light from 
Roman history, consistently attempt to reconcile the French 
nation to its present intellectual abasement. But the wisest of 
the ancients * have told us that of all hateful forms of govern- 
ment, a despotism is the worst, and succeeding times have found 
out to their cost that of all the forms of despotism these two 
-have been most destructive to the interests of humanity which 
the Emperor would select for our special admiration. This, 
perhaps is the only one thing in which the theory and practice 
of antiquity is quite in accord with the experience of the modern 
world. It requires a great deal of coolness to represent retro- 
gression as an actual advance. But this is a trifle in comparison 
with holding up the lowest forms of political degradation as that 
phase of social organization in which human nature achieves its 
loftiest triumphs. 
But is it true that any institution which hangs like a clog 
upon civilization cannot live? Slavery is not one of the levers of 
human progress, and yet it survived the best institutions of 
antiquity. Having existed from the earliest times, it struck its 
roots deeply into the modern world, and has, with an astonishing 
vitality, transplanted itself across the Atlantic, where it is 
now assumed as a pretext for one of the most scandalous wars 
that ever outraged humanity. Polygamy, at least as it exists in 
the East, is not an institution which favours the propagation of 
the human family ; and yet in those countries where it once had 
a legitimate mission under the patriarchal law, having fulfilled 
that mission, it never ceased to exist, but is even at the present 
day spreading its blight over sparsely-populated districts, turning 
cities into villages, and villages into deserts. But we need not 
go abroad for examples. The French Emperor will find nearer 
home too many institutions protracting their existence long after 
their legitimate mission has been accomplished, and likely to 
prolong that existence long after himself and his dynasty have 
disappeared from the earth. The bureaucratic regime of France, 
the concentration of the national energies in the hands of one 
agent which makes the subversion of its government depend 
* Arist. Nixouaxewr, B. viii. chap. 10. Plat. B. viii. 
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upon the issue of a street barricade, has continued for the last 
three hundred years, and, for aught that we can see, promises to 
endure to the end. We do not think that a territorial Church, 
any more than monastic institutions, are likely tu advance the 
interests of the people among whom they exist ; and yet they 
continue to flourish where they are absolutely ignored, and 
appear as fresh to run their career of absurdity as if they only 
started into life yesterday. From the days of Simon Montfort 
until now, the benefits of electoral reform have ever been stifled 
by the abuses of electoral corruption. Even in the Roman world, 
the institution of the Tribunes flourished long after the plebs, 
whom it was its exclusive mission to defend, obtained an equality 
of rights with the populace ; and by keeping alive the animosity 
between the nobility and the populace when all solid ground for 
such rancour had vanished, prepared the way for the subversion 
of the Republic, to which its famous veto on the senate’s last 
mandate to Cesar in reality gave the finishing blow. It appears 
to us an error engendered by the too mechanical tendencies of 
recent times to represent society under a conflict of forces, in 
which old institutions, having spent their force, are continually 
disappearing to make way ‘or irew ¢reations.:* In every, country 
there is an antiquated: past which refuses to he buried, sometimes 
imparting vigorous stibility ‘to’ tlte new sl.cuts by, ‘its-ceep rami- 
fications, but quite as frequently overlapping ‘their’ growth and 
blighting their fertility. 

If the Emperor’s theory were true, the history of the world 
would present one undeviating line of progress. If nothing that 
hampered humanity could live, and everything which benefited 
humanity must prosper, the world, to its meanest inhabi- 
tant, would present an elysium far surpassing that which the 
Emperor has created for himself at St. Cloud. But so far is 
this from being the case, we are all pretty much alive to the 
fact that the reverse would be nearer the truth. The periods of 
retrogression seem of much longer duration in the histories of 
nations than those of advance. Let any onecompare the longagony 
of the Roman night in which the star of Empire declined, with 
the short-lived glories of the Consular Republic ; or the few brief 
hours of Greek civilization with the long period of degeneracy 
which set in after the death of Demosthenes, and which cannot 
even yet be said to have reached its limit, and let him strike the 
difference. It will be like balancing moments against months, 
or hours against years. In France the period of advance up to 
Charlemagne is far exceeded by the decline which lasted till the 


accession of the House of Valois; and the transient glories of 


Louis Quatorze are swallowed up by the degeneracy which, 
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beginning with the Regent, culminated in the Revolution. Even 
taking the total results, if we confine ourselves to the mere 
secular elements of civilization, the first English towns in the 
nineteenth century cannot vie with the second-rate towns which 
flourished in the Greek Peloponnesus about two hundred be- 
fore Christ. In splendour of social life, in the magnificence of 
communistic institutions, in public buildings, in education, in 
statuary, in ripeness of esthetic taste, in artistic development, 
we are barbarians in comparison. Indeed the struggle which is 
continually going -on in the political, is not unlike that which 
Zoroaster imagined as constantly taking place in the moral world. 
First Ormuzd gives up the sway to Ahriman, who reverses 
everything his antagonist has done. His own labours, how- 
ever, are in turn subverted by Ormuzd, who reconquers his empire. 
But after some interval, Ahriman again descends to the 
encounter, and if his rival’s achievements have been more 
brilliant he drives him farther back than before. So proceed 
through alternate phases of success and defeat, the struggles of 
degeneracy and civilization. At present the victory is with 
civilization. But she has been 80 crippled by her antagonist 
that she is yet, ‘in nary “Tespects, far from the vantage ground 
she won thousand Yeais ago. 

The Etiiperor does net tell us now blind political causes bring 
round effects’ $o"marvelious as ‘¢duld ‘only be attributed to benefi- 
cent genii. He simply states the result, and leaves it there. 
Aristotle in divinising the forces of nature is not more authori- 
tative. The thing is so, and What need have we to inquire 
further. Napoleon, upon his theory, can no more account for 
the greater portion of human cycles being taken up by the 
phenomena of barbaric irruptions, of intermittent centuries of 
darkness, of the continuous ravages committed by absurd insti- 
tutions more injurious than the most desolating wars, any more 
than the Stagyrite can account upon his theory for the greater 
portion of the earth’s surface being taken up with trackless 
deserts, with blasting miasmas, and “desolate wastes, or explain 
why the remainder supports as many animals destructive to 
human interests as can be alleged in their support. Aristotle 
had some excuse for divinising nature, in the contracted state of 
natural knowledge during his epoch. His countrymen were 
only acquainted with the most beneficent climates of the earth. 
If he heard of savage wildernesses, and uncouth tribes more wild 
than the districts they inhabited, he doubtless regarded them as 
the frontier kingdoms of Hades, just as his countrymen saw 
heaven in the upper regions of Olympus, and the elysian fields in 
the islands of the blest. But it is really too much in this nine- 
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teenth century, with the whole regions of history perfectly 
explored, for the French Emperor to subordinate the sequence of 
facts to a divine principle which they persistently contradict, for 
the purpose of proving that his uncle’s Empire, one of the greatest 
pests of modern times, was the best gift of Providence to men. 
But apart from imbuing the forces involved in the development 
of human history with rationalist principles, we cannot even 
advance so far with the Emperor as to acknowledge between his- 
torical cause and effect a vinculum anything hke that which 
prevails in physical science. Of material agents we know as 
much as to be able to predicate their effects under certain defined 
conditions. But how shall we forecast or reduce to logical rules 
those mysterious influences which frequently determine man’s 
motives, when we do not even know the factors in the account ; 
that is, the nature of the mind itself, and its complicated rela- 
tions with the material and spiritual universe. The Emperor 
informs us that no trifling cause ever produced anything but 
a trifling effect. To produce a great effect there must be a 
cause of proportionate magnitude. The result of a mere battle 
can no more overturn a monarchy unless the nation is thoroughly 
prepared for it, than the steam of a tea-kettle can overturn a 
mountain. But can the Emperor explain the greatest pheno- 
menon in history, the conversion of the world to Christianity, 
upon these principles? Were mankind, thoroughly sunk in 
effeminate luxury, prepared for its reception when the simple 
fishermen began their mission? One who has left more indelible 
impressions behind him with his pen than his uncie did with his 
sword, has attempted the task, and, in the minds of all his 
readers, has utterly failed to accomplish it.* The rise of the 
Emperor himself is only another instance that in politics, as well 
as in everything else, the foolish are frequently raised up to 
silence the wise, and the weak to confound the strong. It was a 
very simple thing whether the radicals of Paris should dine 
together or not, and one not likely to interfere with the world’s 
destinies in any way; and yet, because Guizot forbad it, a 
powerful monarch thought himself fortunate in being able to 
leave Paris as a lacquey to his minister travelling under the dis- 
guise of a bookseller. The successful actors in the drama only 
aimed at compassing a moderate reform, and they found that 
they had overturned a throne, and subverted a dynasty. Now, 
this and similar revolutions cannot be explained away by Mon- 
tesquieu’s simile of the spark falling upon a train of gunpowder. 
The King economized the public resources; his reign was 
eminently mild and pacific. We can only account for the extra- 
* €Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,’ Chap. xvi. 
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ordinary current of events, which wafted him to this country, by 
one of those mysterious freaks of the public volition, which over- 
rides every principle of causal analysis, which is as capricious in 
its outbursts as irregular in the periods of its duration; and 
which happened on this occasion, to its own amazement, to 
be more than successful, because it found its master labouring 
under a fit of nervous timidity which prevented him from sub- 
jugating it to his will. 
But the Emperor overlooks the fact that physical phenomena 
belong exclusively to one order, and that they are uniform in 
their agency ; while man is a complex being, belonging to two 
worlds, to which he owes a divided allegiance, and that in con- 
sequence he is the most uncertain and capricious agent in the 
universe. If we place two individuals of the same temperament 
precisely in the same position, we can never infer from the 
action of the one what would be the action of the other, or, 
indeed, absolutely rely on the conduct of the same individual 
under the same circumstances for three days together. Where 
we can get a multitude of volitions, to a certain extent we can 
eliminate this uncertainty, or confine it within definite limits ; 
but it is the peculiar benefit of Imperialism to subject the 
destinies of millions, sometimes the fate of the world, to the 
caprice of one man. Hence, the most trifling causes, by deter- 
mining one will to adopt a certain course, occasionally operate 
to change the fate of nations.* Had Cleopatra been born with 
a crooked nose, or Helen with projecting lips, there is little 
doubt that the character of antiquity would have been changed. 
Troy would not have given to the Greeks the empire of the 
arts, or Actium to Augustus the dominion of the world. A fit 
of nervousness is a very small thing, except to the indi- 
vidual concerned. Yet had Cesar, by a recurrence of his old 
disorder, been disabled from sitting his horse on the field of 
Munda, the Romans might have been saved from the fatal 
heritage of Imperialism, and the world from this encomium 
upon its folly. 

We have been so far particular in dealing with the Emperor's 
theories, because they colour his entire book. The whole 


* ‘Gioberti is facetious over the gigantic effects produced by the elimination of 
asingle « from a man’s name. By what means did the first Napoleon accom- 
plish the miracle of palming himself upon the French as a countryman? By 
changing his name from Buonaparte to Bona . Had it not been for the 
removal of that single vowel there would have been no Marengo or Austerlitz ; 
no establishment, and, consequently, no resuscitation of the Empire, and, there- 
fore, we may add, no Napoleon Trois. Thus Europe has been turned upside- 
down, and the world shaken for a quarter of a century by the subtraction of a 
single w.’—‘ Studiodella Filosofia,’ vol. i. p. 330. 
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of Roman history, up to the establishment of the Empire, is 
wrenched from its framework to meet them. The fate of the 
successive constitutions of Rome is treated as if they were made 
up of simple substances, like those of material organisms. As 
long as the elements of strength predominate over those of 
dissolution, the institution flourishes; but when the tide sets in 
the contrary way, there is a continuous decline, until the insti- 
tution dies out in spasmodic agony. Sometimes the theory is 
condensed into a few simple sentences. Voltaire tells us that 
the first breath in life is a step towards the grave, and the 
Emperor informs us that— 


‘It is the lot of all Governments, whatever be their form, to 
contain within themselves germs of lite which constitute* ,their 
strength and germs of dissolution which must one day conduct them 
to ruin. And accordingly as the Republic was in progress or 
decline, the first or second became predominant in turn; that is, so 
long as the aristocracy preserved its virtues and patriotism, the 
elements of prosperity predominated; but no sooner did it begin to 
degenerate, than the causes of disturbance gained the upper hand, 
and shook the edifice which had been erected so laboriously.’ 
—(P. 57.) 


Accordingly, if the kingly government collapsed in Rome, it 
is because it had done its work—the elements of dissolution 
prevailed over those of prosperity. It had brought into being 
‘fruitful germs which demanded rapid expansion,’ and these, 
seeking more outlets than the royal constitution could afford, 
cast off that constitution, just as a youthful tree casts off its 
bark to make room for another more adapted to its thriving 
energies. 


‘Rome, with its narrow limits, had no longer need of the con- 
centration of authority in a single hand; but it was in need of a 
new order of things, which should give to the great, free access to 
the supreme power, and should second by the allurement of honours 
the development of the faculties of each. The grand object was to 
create a race of men of choice, who, succeeding each other with the 
same principles and the same virtues, should perpetuate from gene- 
ration to generation the system most calculated to assure the great- 
ness of their country.’ 


The consequence was that the kings were sent about their 
business, and consuls annually created in their stead. But in 
turn, the Republic over which they presided wears itself out. 
It becomes no longer adapted to the situation. Roman rule 
had extended so widely, the people had increased so much in 


* The translator has makes. 
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wisdom and intelligence, as to have outgrown the shackles of an 
oligarchy. The interests of both require their government to 
be confided—to a’democratic republic ?—no ; but concentrated 
again in a single hand. 
‘As long as the object was only to form men destined for a 
modest part in a narrow theatre, nothing was better than the annual 
creation of the consuls and pretors, by which in a certain space of 
time a great number of the principal citizens of both the patrician 
and plebeian nobility participated in the highest offices. Power 
thus exercised under the eyes of their fellow-citizens, rather for 
honour than for interest, obliged them to be worthy of their trust; 
but when leading their legions into remote countries, the generals, 
far from all control, and invested with absolute power, enriched 
themselves by the spoils of the vanquished, dignities were sought 
merely to furnish them with wealth during their short continuance. 
The frequent re-election of the magistrates, in multiplying the con- 
tests of candidates, multiplied the ambitious who scrupled at nothing 
to attain their object. Thus Montesquieu justly observes that 
ood laws, which have made a small republic great, become a 
urden to it when it has increased, because their natural effect was 
to create a grand people, and not to govern it.’-—Pp. 218, 219. 


Again we are told :— 


‘The more the Republic extended its empire, the more the number 
of the high functions increased, and the more corrupt they 
became. . . . . The Roman Government, always aristocratic, 
became more oppressive in proportion as the state increased in 
extent, and it lost in influence what the people of Italy gained in 
intelligence and in legitimate aspirations to a better future. (P. 232.) 
kai. 1 The people alone, guided by its instincts, felt the need 
of remedying these defects in their institutions by retaining in 
authority those who had their confidence. Thus they wished to 
appoint Scipio Africanus perpetual dictator.’ 

Now we profess ourselves at a lost to understand how the 
limits of Rome should outgrow kingship, and yet subsequently 
expand to so great a size as to require the tutelage of kingship 
again. It is tantamount to saying that the clothes cast aside 
as too small to fit the growing youth, were yet the -very things 
wanted to cover the limbsof the man. Montesquieu’s remark quite 
conforms with his theory of countries varying their governments 
as they contracted or widened their boundaries; a theory which 
is flatly contradicted by experience, and which the Emperor so 
awkwardly adopts as to make it contradict itself. A republic, 
says Montesquieu, can only govern a small people. When a 
state widens its boundaries beyond a certain limit, it becomes 
transformed into an oligarchy; and this again when its ex- 
pansion assumes the dimensions of empire is changed into a 
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despotism. Montesquieu does notcall upon us to accept this as any 
grand evolution of the line of progress, butas a fact. The Emperor, 
however, will insist that the nurse required to discipline the 
infancy, though absolutely injurious for the youth, was the one 
thing essentially needful for directing the manhood of the 
Roman state. The kingship developed into oligarchy and 
oligarchy into kingship. What greater example can we have 
that there is a prescience for good in the logical sequence of 
events which keeps man with advancing stride on the path of 
civilization ? 

But how far does the Emperor’s theory of the causes which 
led to the fall of kingly government at Rome accord with 
actual fact. The constitution under the first nine kings was 
more democratic than our own. For the power of the crown 
was quite as limited, besides being elective. But Tarquin, 
without being even nominated, put the crown into his pocket 
as the appanage of his family. As a necessary corollary he 
rendered the monarchy absolute. In other words, Tarquin 
accomplished two revolutions: he converted an elective into an 
hereditary sovereignity, and a constitutional government into a 
despotism. Now this was too much to accomplish in the space 
of two or three years by one who had not an army at his com- 
mand. The patricians in the despised curies, the populus and 
plebs in the annulled centuries, rose up to a man. Tarquin, 
according to Napoleon’s theory, ought to have been a man after 
the people’s own heart. But they were not yet sufficiently 
enlightened to perceive the advantages of entrusting their 
destinies to a perpetual dictator, who claimed the throne as one 
of the chattels of his household. They therefore expelled him 
from their territory. The kingly government then went to 
pieces, and was found inimical to progress, because it assumed 
that form of completeness which the ‘Emperor assures us is the 
most perfectly adapted for maturing the energies of men. 

The kings, therefore, were hunted out of Rome, not because 
the inflexible law of progress demanded a better mode of 
government than they could afford to give, but because their 
moderate rule was subverted by Tarquin Superbus, who himself 
succumbed, in turn, to the power of a selfish aristocracy. We 
are ready to accept the overthrow of Tarquin as a benefit to 
humanity, just as we would have been ready to accept the over- 
throw of the first two Cesars on the fields of Pharsalia and 
Philippi as a benefit to humanity ; but we cannot regard, with our 
Imperial author, the Consular Republic established by Tarquin’s 
victors as a superior form of constitution to the constitutional 
government which he overthrew. In that form, all classes of 
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the state were represented by a graduated scale of property in 
the centuries. if the patricians had their power exclusively 
concentrated in the assembly of the curies, the plebs obtained a 
footing in the senate. They also obtained that marshaling into 
tribes, the nucleus of their own comitia, which finally conferred 
upon them the chief power in the state. The power of the 
aristocracy was kept in check by the king, who frequently 
interfered to rescue the debtors from the oppression of their 
patrons, and to compel the nobles to deliver up to the plebs their 
share of the public property. The kingly power was limited to 
the functions of simply presiding over the executive of the senate, 
to which there lay a power of appeal in all cases of life and 
death. Now this constitution had all the ductility and capability 
of expansion to meet the needs of a growing nation as our own 
under the Plantagenets, to which it was by no means dissimilar. 
In both cases the kings brought into power the commonalty to 
defend them against testy nobles ; and, as in England, the power 
of that commonalty expanded until it became the durable main- 
spring of politics in the state, there is little doubt that under 
kingly sway the Roman plebs would have met with similar 
success. As it was, the success which they did achieve was won 
with infinite disorder tothe State, and when it was accomplished, 
instead of establishing itself as a permanent feature in the 
constitution, threw open its portals to an assailant who involved 
both in one common ruin. 

It is quite evident that at the fall of Tarquin the patricians 
deceived the populace into the idea that by chasing the kings 
they would increase their liberties, while they removed those 
liberties further from their grasp. By widening the breach 
between the two orders,under pretext of closing it, they gave rise 
to that dualism in the state which hindered instead of ‘ pro- 
‘moting its rapid expansion,’ and rendered the return of peace 
more costly to the citizens than the most ruinous wars. The 
two orders had their own comitia, their own magistrates, and 
their own laws. They were like two opposite nations cooped up 
in the same city. The interposition of a temperate royalty 
would have moderated the fury of the contending parties, and 
taught them to regard the crown as an arbitrator between their 
conflicting interests. The two orders coming together would 
have found in the sovereign the cope-stone of the social edifice, 
keeping their forces from direct collision, and transfusing their 
powers of antagonism into the most durable elements of the 
state. By the annual election of two consuls, the oligarchy only. 
pandered to its own lust for power, under the specious appear- 
ance of preserving popular liberty. Hence there arose, not only 
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discordant councils in the Forum, but discordant generals in the 
battle-field. Each consulting his personal interest rather than the 
general good, preferred the Republic should suffer a check than 
his colleague should be covered with glory. The effect was 
that the Republic was nearly two hundred years in recovering 
the allegiance of the cities which revolted from her upon the 
fall of the Monarchy, though these hardly covered an extent of 
territory beyond thirty miles round Rome. Her capital was 
taken by, and she had to pay tribute to, a state which her kings 
had formerly subdued. If the Republic ultimately quickened 
the speed of its conquests, it was not without defeats like those at 
Trebia, Canne, and Ticinus, which shook the edifice of its power 
to the ground. We cannot, therefore, assent to the proposition 
that the exclusive development of the aristocratic element ‘ ren- 
‘dered the constitution of the Roman state more solid and 
‘ durable’ (p. 57), which it was perpetually shaking to pieces, any 
more than we can acknowledge that a system was brought into 
existence by the new exigencies of society, which threw back 
society at least two centuries, or regard the narrow domination 
of a class as a lever of progress which introduced eternal feud 
between the principal ranks of the community, and led to the 
final overthrow of liberty, just as the people were preparing to 
reap the benefits of its possession. 

The Emperor having got the Consular Republic into working 
order, marshals before us the causes which matured its prospe- 
rity, and those which engendered its decay, just as an anatomical 
lecturer lays bare to his audience the elements at work in the 
dissolution and expansion of the human fabric. His political 
diagnosis, however, will not bear a very close examination. He 
reduces the elements of dissolution involved in the destruction 
of the Republic to five heads—electoral corruption, law of high 
treason, slavery, agrarian laws, and debts. What the last had 
to do with the decline of the state, except as an offshoot of the 
former, we cannot make out. The law of Perduellio—if that 
can be called law which was only a constitutional right—must 
be included among what Mr. Mills would denominate the statical 
forces of society, and can in nowise be looked upon as an agent 
destructive to thestate. Contrariwise,it tended to preserve it. The 
agrarian law was ever a vexed question in Roman politics ; but 
so far from being an element in the destruction of the state, the 
strife in connection with territorial allotment never raged more 
than during the vigour of the Republic,and was definitively settled 
previous to its extinction. In setting down electoral corruption 
as one of the corrosive elements which eat into the heart of the 
state, the Emperor is not wide of the mark ; but then he con- 
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tradicts his own thesis. For this electoral corruption could only 
spread by the degeneracy and enfranchisement of the masses ; 
and these are the very classes he is most desirous to shield 
from the stigma of being concerned in the degradation of their 
country. 

The Emperor is like Sangrado, who enters on his pathological 
researches with a preconceived theory, and who, in attempting 
to constrain facts to meet that theory, falls into inconsistencies 
at every step. After telling us that the Consular government 
gave solidity and permanence to the state (p. 57), he informs 
us ‘that the dualism and instability’ which it introduced ‘ was 
‘ not an element of strength ; that the unity and fixity of direc- 
‘tion necessary among a people at war under it disappeared ; 
‘ and that the evil would have been serious if the man was not 
‘ worth more than the institution which had formed him’ (p. 35). 
At one time we are told, ‘ the laws protected liberty’ (p. 60). At 
another, that ‘the laws gave rise to antagonisms more calculated 
‘to cause anarchy than to consolidate true liberty’ (p. 35). 
Again, we are assured that ‘the institutions of the Republic form 
‘remarkable men (p. 102); that their characteristic fact was 
‘to form men fit for all functions’ (p. 33); yet, almost in the 
same breath, we are told that had it not been for the wisdom of 
the men ‘ overruling the instability of these institutions, the evil 
‘ would have been serious’ (pp. 33 and 35). And, indeed, as the 
Emperor relates the consequences, instead of saying with him 
that ‘nothing could be better,’ we doubt if anything could be 
worse ‘than the annual election of consuls and pretors by which, 
‘in a short space of time, a great number of the principal citi- 
‘ zens participated in the highest offices’ (p. 218). For he says 
that— 

‘Their dissensions were repeated many times, until the consulate 
of Ceesar and Bibulus ; and they were liable to become all the more 
dangerous as the decision of one consul was annulled by the oppo- 
sition of his colleague. On the other hand, the short duration of 
their magistracy constrained them either to hurry a battle in order 
to rob their successor of the glory, or to interrupt a campaign in 
order to proceed to Rome to hold the comitia.’—P. 24. 


But perhaps the Emperor is nowhere more inconsistent than 
in dealing with the character of the early patricians. In one 
place he writes :—‘ The transformation’ of the monarchy into a 
republic— 


‘was evidently the work of the aristocracy. The senate will possess 
the government, and by annual elections each hopes to take in his 
turn his share of the sovereign power. Such is the narrow calcu- 
lation of man and his mean motive of action.’ 


But the men were mere tools in the hands of fate, for there 
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were ‘ fruitful germs in the state which demanded rapid expan- 
‘sion.’ 

‘This could only be effected by the absolute independence of the 
most enlightened class, seizing, for its own profit, all the prerogatives 
of royalty.’—Pp. 28, 29. 

Again, we are told— 


‘They desired liberty only for themselves, but they knew how 
to make the image glitter in the eyes of the multitude. In 
their hands the hate of tyrants became a weapon dreaded by all 
who sought to raise themselves above their fellows, either by 
threatening their privileges, or by acquiring too much popularity 
by acts of benevolence. Thus, under the pretext, renewed inces- 
santly, of aspiring to kingly power, fell the consul Spurius Cassius, 
in 269, because he had presented the first agrarian law; Spurius 
Melius, in 315, because he excited the jealousy of the patricians by 
distributing wheat to the people during famine; in 369, Manlius, 
the saviour of Rome, because he hel expended his fortune in 
relieving insolvent debtors.’—Pp. 31, 32. 


Moreover, we are informed 


‘that the kings generally took from the conquered people two- 
thirds of their Tel and with this land they formed a domain of the 
state—ager publicus—one of its principal resources, and generously 
distributed part of it to the poorer citizens.’ 


But 


‘the rich appropriated to themselves the greater part of the 
undistributed lands, and reckoning that the long duration of their 
occupation would permit nobody to expel them, they bought when 
they found a seller, or took by force from their neighbouring lesser 
proprietors their modest heritage, and thus formed vast domains 
instead of the mere fields which they had themselves cultivated 
before. The kings had always sought to put a curb on these usurpa- 
tions; but after their fall, the patricians having become more 
powerful, determined to preserve the lands which they had unjustly 
seized.’ * 


We are also told in the same chapter 


‘that the patricians took advantage of their position and their 
knowledge of legal forms to exact heavy sums from the plebeians 
whose causes they defended. As the citizens made war at their own 
expense, the less rich, while they were under arms, could not take 
care of their fields and'farms, but borrowed money from the patri- 
cians to provide for their wants and those of their families. The 
debt had in this case a noble origin, the service of the country. 
Public opinion must therefore be favourable to the debtors, and 
hostile to those who, speculating on the pecuniary difficulties of 
the defenders of the state, extorted heavy interest for the sums they 
lent. The kings listening to the demands of the citizens, who were 


* Cited from Appian. 
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overwhelmed with debt, often showed their readiness to help them ; 


but after their expulsion the rich classes became more intractable, and 
men ruined on account of their military service were sold publicly 
as slaves by their creditors.’-—Pp. 54, 55. 

‘Two hundred years passed away before the plebeians could 
obtain even a share in the ager publicus, or one act of lenity in 
favour of debtors overwhelmed with liabilities through incessant 
wars.’—P. 57. 


We are also given to understand that the great expedient 
they had recourse to for getting rid of the assemblies of the 
people, or defeating any obnoxious measure proceeded with 
therein, was to bribe the augur to declare ‘that he was ob- 
‘serving the sky,’ and that a passing cloud had betokened the 
anger of the gods (p. 62). Yet these are the men whose ‘ eleva- 
‘tion of view, whose ‘sacrifice of everything to patriotism, 
whose ‘ severe and inflexible virtue,’ whose ‘ public rectitude,’ the 
Emperor is never weary of lauding, as the exclusive qualities 
which carried the state to its height of glory (p. 57). It was 
not until these lofty qualities decayed, or, in other words, it 
was not until the patricians learned to become more generous— 
until they admitted the plebs to a share in the public domains 
and full enjoyment of their political privileges—until they fore- 
went the right of throwing the military debtor into their own 
dungeons, or selling him as a slave—that corruption set in, and 
‘Rome demanded a master.’ It is very evident that these men 
could not have been generous and avaricious, lovers of justice 
and unscrupulous appropriators of other people’s property, 
respectors of, and mere political traders in, religion, at the same 
time. 

The theory which the Emperor is anxious, in the teeth of his 
own declarations, to establish, is simply this—that the Consular 
Republic succeeded during the first three centuries of its exist- 
ence because its power was wielded by, and its political privileges 
restricted to, the most virtuous and intelligent class of the com- 
munity, who used their privileges not for the furtherance of 
any selfish ends, but, at the sacrifice of those selfish ends, for the 
general good of the community at home, and abroad for the 
advancement of liberty and civilization. They never unsheathed 
their sword unless at the call of outraged humanity, or compelled 
thereto by the imperative necessity of their own existence. If 
they kept the commonalty out of their rights, it was because 
they were an ignorant, unkempt race, more calculated to degrade 
power than to make it respected in the eyes either of their 
fellow-citizens or surrounding nations. But in acting as the 
tutelary guardians of the human race, they extended their con- 
quests over voluptuous nations, who, in return for placing their 
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subjects in the path of progress, corrupted their morals and un- 
dermined their institutions. But as the wisdom of the ruling 
race declined, that of the commonalty increased, until mean 
selfishness and luxury became the characteristic of the privileged 
classes, and intelligence and patriotism that of the multitude. 
The conflicts between the two orders ended, as all such conflicts 
must end, with power migrating with intelligence, and falling 
into the hands of those most competent to wield it, who showed 
in this case their sagacity, by exercising it vicariously, through 
the agency of an intelligent despot. 

To this theory all that we say is, that it contradicts the prin- 
cipal facts it is brought forward to explain, and gives to some 
a direction which had he reversed, would have been much 
nearer the truth. The home and foreign policy of the Roman 
state underwent little or no change from the establishment of 
the Consular Republic until the establishment of the Empire. 
The patricians were always animated by the same lust of rule, 
by the same unmitigated selfishness, by the same recklessness of 
means to attain their ends wherever their own interests were 
concerned, by the same hostility to liberty, both at home and 
abroad, during the earlier stages of the Republic as they were at 
the close of it. If there was any change, it was in a contrary 
direction to that which the Emperor points out. The populace 
grew worse as the patricians were inclined to relax their iron 
tule and admit them to a share of their prerogatives. The 
luxury of the East softened, but did not brutalize the habits of 
the patricians. The enervation it introduced inclined them, for 
the sake of peace, to conciliate the plebs, by raising them to the 
same level as themselves. It was the general corruption, poison- 
ing the founts of morality and justice in the multitude, and lead- 
ing them to put up their votes in the Forum to the highest 
bidder, to lay their recovered liberties at the feet of the first 
person who promised them increased largesses, and multiplied 
brutality of gladiatorial combats, which engendered the decay 
inaugurated by the extravagant antics of the Czsars, just as 
that fatal rule, the beaw ideal of the Emperor’s conception of 
political government, culminated in the irruption of the savages 
who left Rome a pitiable spectacle to the universe. 

Nothing can test the worth of the Emperor’s theory better 
than an examination of the conduct of the Republic in con- 
nection with the principal points of its rule. We will commence 
with its foreign policy. Napoleon informs us, that, ‘ surrounded 
‘by warlike neighbours, Rome must either triumph or cease to 
‘ exist. —P. 108. 

‘ The ambition of Rome seemed without bounds, yet all her wars 
had for their object the defence of the weak and the protection of her 
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allies. Indeed, the cause of the wars against the Samnites was 
-sometimes the defence of the inhabitants of Capua, sometimes that 
of the inhabitants of Palepolis, sometimes that of the Lucanians. 
The war against Pyrrhus had its origin in the assistance claimed by 
the inhabitants of Thurium; and the support claimed by the 
Mamertines led to the first Punic War.’—P. 106. 


Later on we are told :— 

‘In carrying her victorious arms through almost all the borders 
of the Mediterranean, the Republic had hitherto obeyed either 
legitimate need or generous aspirations. Care for her future great- 
ness, for her existence even, made it absolute on her to dispute the 
empire of the sea with Carthage. Hence the wars of which Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain, Italy, and Africa, by turns became the theatre. It 
was also her duty to combat the warlike people of the Cisalpine, that 
she might ensure the safety of her frontiers. As tothe expeditions of 
Macedonia and Asia, Rome had been drawn into them by the con- 
duct of foreign kings, their violation of treaties, their guilty plot- 
tings, and their attacks on her allies.’ 


Rome had evidently a hard life of it, seeing that she could 
not breathe without going round with a cudgel and regulating 
the world after this fashion. But the Emperor, in another part 
of his work (p. 109), tells us that Rome ‘ made use of war to 
‘divert the people from domestic troubles ;’ and supports his 
view with an apposite quotation from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
to the effect that the Roman people were occupied in external 
wars to prevent the evils which are an inevitable consequence of 
idleness ; and in order that, gaining their living for themselves, by 
finding in the hands of the enemy abundant provisions which 
were not to be had in Rome, they might render at the same 
time some service to the state, instead of troubling at an unsea- 
sonable moment the senators in the administration of affairs. 
The fact is, Rome made war whenever she thought it suited her 
material interests to do so, quite independent of the justice 
involved in the dispute, the consideration of which never trou- 
bled her for a moment. What induced her to make war against 
Carthage? Because she thought she could enrich herself with 
the spoils of the richest country in the globe. The protection of 
the Mamertines was not even assigned as a pretext, but the ground 
taken was that the Carthaginians had landed too many troops in 
Sicily. But was not Carthage quite as privileged to send troops 
thither as Rome herself? It is evident that not only the most 
reckless wars can be defended by such vague phrases as ‘legiti- 
‘mate needs,’ ‘ generous aspirations,’ ‘plottings of kings,’ and 
‘care for future greatness,’ but even the most wanton attacks 
upon the lite and property of others. But our Imperial author 
continues :— 
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‘To conquer thus became to her an obligation, under pain of 
seeing fall to ruin the edifice which she had built up at the price 
of so many sacrifices; and what is remarkable, she showed herself 
after victory magnificent * towards her allies, clement to the 
vanquished, and moderate in her pretensions. Leaving to the kings 
all the glory of the throne, and to the nations their laws and liberty, 
she had reduced to Roman provinces only a part of Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Cisalpine Gaul. In Sicily she preserved the most 
intimate alliance with Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, for fifty years. 
The constant support of this prince must have shown the senate 
how much such alliances were preferable to direct dominion. In 
Spain she augmented the territory of all the chiefs who consented 
to become her allies. After the battle of Cynoscephale, as after 
that of Magnesia, she maintained on their thrones Philip and 
Antiochus, and imposed on this last + only the same conditions as 
those offered before victory. If after the battle of Pydna she over- 
threw Perseus, it was because he had openly violated his engage- 
ments; but she gave equitable laws to Macedonia. Justice then 
ruled her conduct even towards her oldest rivals, for when Masinissa 
asked the help of the senate in his quarrels with Carthage, he 
received for answer, that even in his favour, justice could not be 
sacrificed. In Egypt, her protection preserved the crown on the 
head of Ptolemy Philometor and of his sister Cleopatra. Finally, 
when all the kings came after the victory of Pydna to offer their 
congratulations to the Roman people, and to implore their protec- 
tion, the senate regulated their demands with extreme justice. 
Eumenes, himself an object of suspicion, sent his brother Attalus to 
Rome; and he, willing to profit by the favourable impression he 
had made, thought to ask for himself a part of the kingdom of 
Pergamus. He was recommended to give up the design.’ 


But all this elevation of sentiment, this chivalry of making 
war for the propagation of ideas, was to fade. Rome came 
forward to destroy the liberties she formerly championed ; and 
the Emperor is good enough not only to mark the time of this 
great change, but to tell us the reason of it. 


‘How, then, did so much nobleness of view, so much magnanimity 
in success, so much prudence in conduct, seem to be belied, dating 
from that period of twenty-two years which divides the war against 
Persia from the third Punic war? Because too much success 
dazzles nations as well as kings. When the Romans began to 
think that nothing could resist them in the future, because 
nothing had resisted them in the past, they believed that all 
was permitted to them. They no longer made war to protect 
their allies, defend their frontiers, or destroy coalitions, but to 
crush the weak, and use nations for their own profit. We must 


* We suppose the Emperor means munificent. 

+ There is a mistake here. It was to Philip the same terms were offered, and 
not Antiochus, whom the Romans disposed of in a very summary fashion. 

NO, LXXXII. 
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also acknowledge that the inconstancy of the peoples, faithful in 
appearance, but always plotting some defection, and the hatred of 
kings, concealing their resentment under a show of abasement, 
concurred to render the Republic more suspicious and more exacting, 
and caused it to count from henceforth rather on its subjects than 
on its allies. Vainly did the senate seek to follow the grand tradi- 
tions of the past; it was no longer strong enough to curb individual 
ambitions ; and the same institutions which formerly brought forth 
the virtues, now only protected the vices of aggrandized Rome.’— 
Pp. 214—217. 

We may remark, that Napoleon dates the period of the change 
at about 160 B.c. ; yet most of his examples of supposed gene- 
rosity took place about the same date, and one instance, that of 
figypt, is surpassed by the forbearance the Romans evinced 
towards the same family a century later. But what are these 
examples worth? As Polybius tells the story of Eumenes, it is 
disgraceful to the Romans instead of being to their credit. 
‘Wanting to get rid of the King of Pergamus because he did not 
actively aid Flaminius in the war with Perseus, the leaders of 
the senate insidiously advised Attalus to demand a portion of 
his brother’s dominions for himself. That prince, instead of 
making the request as Livy represents, actually shrank from 
complying with it. The senate, however, placed Attalus on the 
throne a few years after, to the exclusion of the legitimate 
son of their steadfast ally. Just as the senate pitted Attalus 
against Eumenes, so they pitted Prusias of Bithynia against 
Attalus, and Eumenes himself against Perseus, for no ostensible 
reason except that of setting their friends by the ears that they 
might reap some profit out of their quarrels. What ‘ engage- 
‘ments’ Perseus had ‘ violated’ we could never make out, but we 
have a very distinct idea of the punishment which he and his 
subjects received. His kingdom was confiscated; he and his 
children, sent manacled to grace a Roman triumph, were after- 
wards thrown into loathsome prisons, where he died of starvation. 
Macedon was torn up into four separate states, and the inhabi- 
tants of each were forbidden to intermarry or to enter into any 
commercial relations with each other. They were furthermore 
compelled to pay into the Roman exchequer every year one-half 
of the revenue they had yielded their king. They were also 
prohibited from working their gold and silver mines, or to make 
salt in the country. Such were ‘the equitable laws which Rome 
‘gave to Macedonia.’ At the same time, the same commander 
announced to the Epirotes the will of the senate that ‘they 
‘ should be free and independent.’ This was carried into effect 
by ordering all their gold and silver to be deposited in the 
treasury of seventy towns, and then sending seventy detachments. 
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of the army to demolish the walls of those towns, to seize the 
precious metals, and sell 150,000 of the free inhabitants as 
slaves.* In such manner, we are told by the lying Livy, whom 
the Emperor quotes :— 


‘It was decreed that liberty should be given to the Macedonians 
and their neighbours, to prove to the whole universe that in carrying 
their army so far, the object of Rome was to deliver the enslaved 
people, not to enslave the free people; to guarantee to these last 
their independence, and to convince the nations subject to kings, 
that in the wars which might break out between the Republic and 
their sovereigns, the =k would be the liberty of the people, 
Rome reserving to herself only the honour of victory.’—P. 214.¢ 


Such manifestoes, when contrasted with the actual results, are 
not surpassed in the gross absurdity of the caricature by the 
similar manifestoes which were put forth by the mendacious 
convention of France, when committing its outrages under the 
name of liberty upon the lives and property of surrounding 
nations. 

It was the invariable practice of the Roman senate to cloak 
its selfish purposes under the name of justice. Whenever any 
desperate raid was to be made in search of plunder, the name 
was always on its lips. But even its servile panegyrist, Livy, shows 
that its refusal to aid Masinissaagainst Carthage may be attributed 
to the selfish motive to keep Carthage for itself. ‘If Perseus had 
‘had the advantage, and if Carthage had been deprived of 
‘ Roman protection, nothing would then have hindered Masinissa 
‘from conquering all Africa.’+t The fact is, the pear was not 
sufficiently ripe. Carthage was then undergoing that middle 
period of probation which Rome generally allowed to intervene 
between the time when she, having deprived a state of its claws, 
reduced it under her protection, and the period when she stepped 
in to consummate its ruin. The whole form was stereotyped, 
and proved so successful in the outset that it never underwent 
the slightest change. From the time that the Republic over- 
threw the first town of Latium, to the time that she reduced 
the last fortress in Pontus, she invariably began by protection ; 
and having imposed conditions as the price of it which could 
not be observed, she ultimately absorbed the state into her con- 
tinually advancing frontier. Inside the peninsula, as well as 
beyond it, states were always experiencing her clemency, but 
invariably as a prelude to their destruction. This is the system 
which the Emperor himself describes ‘ the Roman aristocracy as 
‘ perpetuating from age to age, and which, coiling the peoples 


* Liddell’s ‘Rome,’ p. 373. t Livy, xlv. 32. t Livy xlii. 29. 
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‘round a common centre, was destined by little and little to 
‘secure her domination over Italy first, and then over the uni- 
‘ verse’ (p. 85). 

The particular details by which the system was characterized 
was as permanent as its general features. First Rome appeared 
on the scene as an intriguing ally. She instigated the weak 
states to attack the strong, which rendered her protection neces- 
sary to their political existence. She then, with these as a basis, 
brought the strong under her protection ; and as soon as this 
was accomplished, turned round to consummate the ruin of the 
tutelary states by which she had been aided in the enterprise. 
The states last protected were always used as agents to draw 
their outlying neighbours into the net, and their final absorption 
into the empire entirely depended upon the obstinacy with 
which her new foes combated her arms. But as soon as the 
protected states could no longer be useful as allies, Rome never 
wanted a pretext to annex them to her dominion. It was in 
this way she set the Veii and the Volsci against the Latins, and 
employed the arms of all these in turn against the Samnites, until 
the latter took the place of the former, and were protected and 
subjugated in turn. Following out the same policy, she em- 
ployed Atolia against Greece; then both against Philip; and 
with the united weight of each burst upon the luxurious king- 
doms of the East, to renew the same career of intrigue and 
oppression. 

The same likeness may be traced in the particular machinery 
_she employed to carry out each stage of the process. The state 
protected was generally bound by the intolerable condition of 
never making war without the consent of Rome. The principal 
states of Italy and Greece, Carthage, Philip of Macedon, Antiochus 
of Syria, Nicomedes of Bithynia, all were obliged to subscribe to 
these ignominious terms, which left them entirely at the mercy 
of their protectress. Even when they drew the sword to pro- 
tect themselves, which they were often compelled to do ina 
fighting age, Rome had the option of declaring their indepen- 
dence forfeited by the infraction of treaties. The final stage of 
the process was marked by the same characteristic features. 
The most refractory citizens were sold as slaves, and their places 
supplied by a Roman colony of proletarii; the national trea- 
sures port: ; the public domains confiscated ; and if the state 
had offered any obstinate resistance, it was cut up into separate 
municipalities, between whom a wall of brass was erected, and 
all marital and commercial relation denied. It would not, 
therefore, be difficult to adduce as many examples of clemency 
exercised over vanquished states in the latter as in the earlier 
times of the Republic; while for treachery, cruelty, and 
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oppression, the one stage is no less sadly soiled than the other.. 
Thus, the later Romans let off Mithridates on much cheaper 
terms than their predecessors imposed upon Antiochus. The 
could also afford to be chivalrous to Nicomedes and the Ptolemies, 
because during the civil wars it was convenient to be so. But 
Roman honour never sank so low as when she repudiated the 
treaty which saved her army from destruction at the Caudine 
Forks, and murdered her chivalrous enemy, C. Pontus, in cold 
blood at the foot of the capitol ; nor was her ambition ever more 
drunkenly glutted with the spoils of the vanquished than when 
she sold the greater part of the Latins and the Hernici as slaves, 
plundered their treasuries, divided their lands among her needy 
colonists, and prohibited all civil relationship, al] community of 
intercourse between the subjugated cities. If Mummius demo- 
lished Corinth, and Scipio Carthage, their barbarities were at 
least equalled, if they could not be surpassed, by Camillus at 
Veii,* by Fabius in Etruria, and by Claudius at Camerinum.t 
We cannot then subscribe to the Emperor’s theory that Rome in 
the outset made war to uphold the pure ends of justice, to protect 
the weak against the strong, any more than she was constrained 
thereto by the imperative duty of watching over her own existence 
as the guardian of civilization ; nor can we admit that a change 
came over the policy of the Republic midway in its career, which 
converted its sword into an engine for the destruction of those 
liberties it was once only unsheathed to promote. The starting 
point of Rome as a mere colony of foragers, her repudiation of 
commerce as an honourable means of existence, the necessity of 
compelling vanquished nations to indemnify her for the expense 
of past wars, and to replenish her exhausted treasury with means 
for waging new ones, each forced her, from the commencement, 
upon courses alike inimical to justice and liberty. Nations, like 
individuals who lead a wayfaring life, must constantly have 
recourse to violent means if they wish to increase their substance. 
To Rome there was no other outlet. Impelled by the most potent 
thirst for dominion, she must fight with not a penny in her 
coffers. While excluding herself from trade, and allowing her 
agriculture to be depressed by incessant wars, she must plunder ; 
and there can be no constant plunder without systematized 
oppression. As it was in the beginning, so it continued to the 
end. Indeed, we think if there was any change, it speaks against 
the Emperor’s theory rather than in its favour. me at first 


* Camillus caused the freemen to be sold by auction.—Livy v. 22. 

+ Claudius did the same at Camerinum,—Valerius Maximus, vi. v.§ 1. The 
auxiliaries of the Samnites after the battle of Allife, 447 B.c., were sold by Fabius 
as slaves to the number of 7,000, ‘ad septem millia subcorona veniere.’—Livy, ix. 42. 
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did not care so much for riches as dominion. She snatched the 
one only as auxiliary to the other; but towards the end, she got 
glutted with conquests, though unsatiated with spoil. Hence 
there came a limit to subjugation. She stopped short at protec- 
tion. She left many of the Eastern kings on their thrones. Her 
clemency was exercised by using the Asiatic princes as her 
satraps, while she gratified her avarice by the imposition of a 
yearly tribute. 

The Emperor’s theory will be found to derive even less support 
from facts when tested with reference to the home policy of the 
Republic. He certainly cannot hold that the conduct of the 
patricians degenerated with regard to political rights ; for, as far 
as Roman citizens were concerned, they conceded everything. He 
takes his stand, in this part of the case, upon their dilatoriness 
when the Roman flag was carried over the peninsula in admitting 
the subjugated states * to the plenary rights of citizenship. We 
readily own the narrow-mindedness of the senate as displayed in 
their tardy admission of the vanquished people to the same poli- 
tical franchises as their conquerors. It was the great defect of 
the patrician rule in the peninsula, that the work of assimilation 
did not keep pace with that of subjugation, by permitting, 
according to their fidelity and deservings, the different states 
under the Jus dediticii to take the place of those under the Jus 
Latinum, while it elevated those under the latter at moderate 
intervals to the plenitude of the rights conferred by Roman 
citizenship, Jus cwvitatis optimo jure. But who blocked up the 
way? The very men whose patriotism and philanthropy the 
Emperor is continually lauding at the expense of the patricians 
who swayed the destinies of the Republic during its latter days. 
Until the plebs had been raised to the same political level as 
themselves, the work of assimilation could hardly begin, because 
the privileges of citizenship, as the majority of the Roman popu- 
lation enjoyed them, were not worth having, as they did not confer 
more power than the Jus Latinum itself. It would have been 
absurd to expect the senate to confer franchises upon extraneous 
_— which she persisted in keeping from her own children. 

ow it was the early patricians who, for one hundred and fifty 
years, did not allow the work to proceed beyond its commence- 
ment, and then only constrained thereto by the prospect of 


* All these states he indiscriminately classes under one name as Jtaliotes. 
There could not be a greater mistake. The Italiotes were simply the inhabitants 
of Greek colonies founded on the shores of Italy. He might with equal pro- 
priety have called them Siciliotes, for there were maritime colonists from Sicily also 
in the peninsula. Yet the name figures not less than thirty times in the book, 
= = in its correct designation. Rights of city also figures for rights of 
citizenship. 
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inevitable ruin to the state, upon whom our censure should 
be visited, and not their successors, who mitigated the heritage 
of exclusiveness they derived from them, and yielded to urgencies 
which their forefathers would have despised. When the change 
set in with the law of the Twelve Tables, the perfect amalgama- 
tion of the two classes hardly extended over a century. As soon 
as the work of equalization was accomplished among the inha- 
bitants of the city, the wave advanced outward. Between the 
time when the plebs were admitted to the augurship and 513 of 
the Roman era, eight new tribes were created. In conformity 
with our practice, we will allow the Emperor himself to narrate 
-_ work of assimilation, as it militates directly against his own 
theory :— 


‘At the opening of the struggle which ended in the conquest 
of Italy, there were only twenty-seven tribes of Roman citizens. 
The creation of eight new tribes—the two last in 513—raised finally 
the number to thirty-five, of which twenty-one were reserved to 
the Roman citizens, and fourteen to the new citizens. Of these the 
Etruscans had four; the Latins, the Volsci, the Ausones, the 7qui, 
and the Sabines two. But these tribes being at a considerable dis- 
tance from the capital, the new citizens could hardly take part in 
the comitia, and the majority, with its influence, remained with those 
who dwelt at Rome. After 513 no more tribes were created. Those 
who received the rights of citizens were only placed in the previously 
existing tribes; so that the members of one individual tribe were 
scattered in the provinces, and the number of those inscribed went 
on increasing by individual additions, and by the tendency more 
and more apparent to raise the municipia of the second order to the 
rank of the first order. Thus, towards the middle of the sixth 
century, the towns of the Aqui, the Hernici, the Volsci, and 
a part of those of Campania, including the ancient Samnite cities 
of Venafrum and Allife, obtained the right of city (citizenship) 
with suffrage.’—Pp. 99, 100. 


The work of assimilation, then, went on, we must admit, too 
slowly ; but the great difference is that with the early patricians 
it did not go on at all. Let us see from the Emperor's own 
account how these ‘men of elevated views’ treated attempts to 
bring about similar results in their day. 


‘ The obstinate refusal of the Romans to share with the Italiotes— 
the subject races of Italy—all their political rights, had been long a 
cause of agitation. More than two hundred years before, the war 
of the Latins, and the revolt of the inhabitants of Campania, after 
the battle of Cannz, had no other result. About the same time, 
Spurius Carvilius proposed to admit into the senate two senators taken 
from each people in Latium. ‘‘The assembly,” says Livy, ‘‘ burst 
into a cry of indignation, and Manlius, raising his voice over the 
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others, declared that there existed still a descendant of that consul 
who once in the Capitol threatened to kill with his own hand the 
first Latin he should see in the curia.” A striking proof of the 
regular* resistance of the Roman aristocracy to everything which 
threatened its supremacy.’—P. 268. 


Hence, the social war which broke out in the last century of 
the Republic was not the first of its kind. The Latins and 
Samnites upon two or three occasions in the earlier history of 
the Republic had endeavoured to vindicate their rights; but 
they were resisted and finally subdued by the patricians in those 
times, who removed their day of enfranchisement further off 
than ever. But in the last social war the senate had the intel- 
ligence to concede the boon to the Etruscans, whose fidelity had 
been unshaken, and to such of her assailants as would lay down 
their arms and resume their allegiance. In this case the senate 
stifled an insidious revolt, not as formerly by carrying fire and 
sword into the rebellious countries, but by the simple perform- 
ance of an act of justice. The balance, therefore, as far as 
wisdom is concerned, is to be struck in their favour. If they 
subsequently attempted to moderate the effect of their own con- 
cession by confining the newly-enfranchised cities within the 
limits of eight new tribes, it must be remembered that the 
admission per capita would have annulled the old Roman con- 
stitution, and, instead of a reform, have effected a revolution. 
It would have been tantamount to a virtual renunciation of 
their power. National bodies may well be excused if they 
show a particular disinclination to the commission of suicide, 
especially when the act is not likely to confer any marked benefit 
on their fellow-creatures. For the senate, there was no other 
means of regulating a change of great magnitude than the steps 
they actually adopted, unless it had been those offered by the 
intermediate agency of modern representation, which does not 
appear to have entered into the head of any Roman statesman, 
whose principal idea of political franchise was arranging men 
into tribes, and bringing up the body to impart its direct weight 
upon the influence of affairs. With such clumsy machinery they 
did what they could to hinder a great social transformation from 
destroying the Republic. But in attempting to steady the 
movement of reform, they placed too many obstacles in the way 
of progress. Czsar completed the work more systematically, 
because he had other ends in view. But as the later patricians 
are far superior in our minds to their early predecessors, who 
blocked up the path altogether, so they are to him who indis- 
criminately admitted pell-mell all the populations of Italy to the 


* Secular is in the translation. 
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fullest political franchise, on the basis of numerical superiority ; 
and by thus placing the intelligence of the elevated ranks at the 
mercy of an ignorant multitude, inaugurated a government which 
achieved the ruin of the state. 

From the views of the Emperor we should be induced to 
believe that the wholesale appropriation of the public lands by 
the aristocracy was an abuse which crept in during the degene- 
rate times of the later Republic. He enumerates it as one of the 
elements of corruption which led to the overthrow of the aris- 
tocracy. But we find this abuse far more rampant in pro- 
portion to the extent of territory during the early than during 
the later ages of the Roman oligarchy. The Republic had 
scarcely completed the first half century of its existence, before 
we find the plebeians raising a cry of the most dismal despair on 
this subject. They complained loudly that their conquests had 
been taken from them ; that not a rood of the miles of territory they 
had taken from the enemy remained in their possession ; that 
the public domain was exclusively appropriated by the rich and 
influential, who took the revenue unjustly without any other 
title than their power and unexampled acts of violence.* If 
Tiberius Gracchus fell a victim to the rage of the wealthy 
proprietors for attempting to reform a less scandalous state 
of things in the later years of the Republic, it must be 
remembered he was cut down in a street riot. The senate dis- 
avowed the deed and gave up his murderers to justice. But 
Spurius Cassius, for proposing a less moderate reform in the 
infancy of the Republic, was condemned by a patrician court to 
be scourged and beheaded, and, after dying the death of a traitor, 
had his house razed to the ground. The Emperor himself tells 
us that two hundred years passed away before the plebeians 
could obtain a slice of the ager publicus (p. 57) by the law of 
Licinius Stolo, which Tiberius Gracchus was slain for attempting 
to revive. But why, having obtained an enactment so much in 
their favour, did the plebs allow it to fall into desuetude ? 
Simply because they permitted themselves to be bought out of 
their buildings. They were bribed into connivance. The 
wealthy proprietors, by means of slave-labour, large capital, and 
improved modes of manipulation, could send agricultural produce 
into market at a cheaper rate than they could grow it for them- 
selves. If then this was one of the leading causes which smote 
the Republic with atrophy, the plebs are as much to be blamed 
for their venality as the wealthy for their unlawful appropriation. 
In the early days of the Republic this great abuse stood alone. 
It could be ascribed to nothing but the grasping violence of the 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 36. 
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oligarchs themselves. In later times it was rooted in the dege- 
neracy of the people. If the plebs stood in need of the reforms 
attempted by the Gracchi, the fault is to be ascribed to their 
immediate progenitors who sold their birthright for a mess of 
e. 

Pome Emperor very adroitly represents the turbulent scenes 
arising out of the attempt to revive the Agrarian Law, as a 
war between the executive of a grasping oligarchy on the one 
side, and the defenders of an outraged people on the other. 
This view favours his theory, and he does his best to maintain it. 
But he appears to overlook the fact that a new class of people 
had sprung up since the second Punic war, who had as much 
share in the disturbance as either. By equalization of political 
privileges, the old distinctions of rank had been replaced by those 
of the nobles and the poor, and a new order appeared for the 
first time upon the scene, connected with the aristocracy by their 
riches, and with the poor by the absence of illustrious lineage. 
It was the class of contractors of publicani and farmers of pro- 
vinces whom Caius Gracchus subsequently set up under the 
name of Equites, as a counterpoise to the senate, which were as 
much concerned in opposing the agrarian measures of his brother, 
as any in the senate itself. Indeed, in the senate there was 
-always a moderate party which sometimes commanded the majo- 
rity, who were far more inclined at the outset to second the views 
of Tiberius Gracchus than those of the wealthy nobles and the 
upstart plutocracy, by whom he was opposed.* It was not till 
the taunting opposition of this party flung him on to violent 
courses, that the senate interfered to arrest his progress. ‘The 
proposition to expend the wealth which the king of Pergamus 
had bequeathed to the Roman people in stocking the forfeited 
farms of the indigent with cattle and implements, was not only 
a measure of confiscation, but took from the senate its control 
over the finances of the government. It was the beginning of 
that series of acts,which, by teaching the poor to depend upon 
the bounty of the state rather than upon their own industry, 
ended in the pauperism of the Roman populace; just as the 
illegal deposition of Octavius from the tribuneship was the 
commencement of that series of infractions of public law by 
which the democratic leaders heralded their projects for remo- 
delling the state. The failure, then, of his agrarian measure is 
to be ascribed, not to the degeneracy of the senate, but to him- 
self. At least, such was the opinion of the younger Scipio, than 
whom a more impartial arbiter never appeared in Rome. But 

* The Agrarian Bill was patronized by App. Claudius, the chief of the senate, 


and prepared by Mucius Sccevola, consul of the year, and the leading) lawyers 
of the Assembly. 
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whether this be so or not, the disturbances arising: out of the 
beneficently-intended but ill-judged measures of the Gracchi, 
cannot be cited in confirmation of the Emperor’s view; for if 
they had lived in the days when ‘the patriotism of the aristo- 
‘eracy’ flourished, the simple announcement of their plans without 
the violence with which they were accompanied, would have 
earned for both a speedy grave by the side: of Spurius Cassius, 
and Melius. 

The fall of the Republic, instead of being the effect of the 
degeneracy of the ruling class, or of the transmigration of intel- 
ligence from one rank to another, appears to us to have arisen 
from the very nature of the system by which Rome climbed up 
to the height of her power. It was not by the relaxation of, 
but by too great an adhesion to, the principles which concentred 
in the populace of a few miles of territory the dominion of the 
universe. As the Empire expanded, more troops were required 
to support the constantly-increasing bulk. The inhabitants of 
the conquered towns, sold for slaves, thus performed a triple 
function :—they increased the riches of the treasury by the pro- 
duct of the sale; their importation left the ground clear for 
successive detachments of Roman colonists, and supplied the 
place of the yeomanry drafted into the army. This displace- 
ment could not continue without producing important results. 
The slave population became so enormous that their masters 
could not find them employment, except as tillers of the soil. 
For this purpose they recovered possession of the public domains 
to enhance their riches by utilizing what threatened to become 
a dangerous superfluity to the state. The urban population, 
instead of being replenished by a stout yeomanry, was recruited 
from a constantly-increasing class of freedmen, who imported 
into the plebeian community all the sordid greed and venality 
which distinguished them as villeins of the soil. The residue of 
the work of deterioration was completed by the constant dis- 
banding of soldiers employed in foreign wars, who brought 
home all the vices and covetousness which had been engendered 
by campaigns in which plunder was a greater stimulant than 
glory. Just as corruption had achieved its conquest over the 
entire mass of the community, that community had achieved its 
conquest over the obstinacy with which the aristocracy con- 
fronted their claims for admission to the same political preroga- 
tives as themselves. From that moment the safety of the 
Republic only depended on the moderation of the democratic 
leaders. What that moderation was we all know from the case 
of Flaccus, who brought the followers of the Gracchi armed 
with daggers into the Forum, and called the slave population to 
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arms under a guarantee of freedom ;—from Caius Marius, who, 
having availed himself of the services of that slave population, 
shot them down while indulging in their brutal orgies, and who, 
in swamping the votes of the popular comitia by the stealthy 
introduction of the Italian tribes, which gave them an ascen- 
dency especially guarded against by the law, gave rise to all the 
horrors of bloody proscriptions and massacres ;—from Julius 
Cesar, who plunged his newly reviving country into civil war, 
and who, while bribing the Roman populace with largesses, and 
the Italian cities with enfranchisement, made use of both to 
establish a despotism which proved more brutalizing to hu- 
manity than any of the governments of the East. 

Had the senate not been so scrupulous about maintaining in- 
tact Roman dominion for the Romans, they might have taken the 
ground from under their opponents’ feet. They wanted the tact 
to widen the base of power as the structure increased. But in 
this obstinacy they were at first supported by the Roman popu- 
lace itself, who bad, in common with the aristocratic families, 
no idea of beholding their political influence swamped by the 
votes of extraneous tribes, many of whom they had brought in 
chains to Italy, and most of whom their ancestors had van- 
quished in the field. It was to some extent an excusable feel- 
ing, exciting, even in the lowest, some conception of lofty worth 
and breeding. This was the fatal rock upon which the popu- 
larity of Caius Gracchus went down. He lost his influence with 
the multitude for proposing to enfranchise all the Latin cities 
and other free towns in Italy. But the failure of his agrarian 
schemes inclined the populace to listen to the councils of their 
successors, who taught them they had no other chance of bend- 
ing the aristocracy to their wishes, than by espousing the cause 
of the unfranchised populations of Italy. This was the weak 
side of their government, which the senate, by its slowness in 
elevating the free towns to the privilege of citizenship, had left 
undefended. The structure of government had grown so far 
out of proportion to its base, that its equilibrium was in 
jeopardy, and it only required a little shove from the right side 
to knock it over. There was, however, no principle within, as 
the Emperor would insinuate, proclaiming that the end had 
come, and the system must die. Had the senate, even in its 
later days, possessed adroitness enough to adapt the institutions 
constructed for a narrow community to those of a large country, 
they might have preserved the existence of the Republic, and 
prevented a few desperate men from burying the Hiberties of 
mankind under its ruins. 


It behoves us in this part of the volume to carefully distinguish 
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characters which the Emperor, with a view to support his theory, 
confounds. The democratic movement inaugurated by the 
Gracchi was of course that of progress. It was continued by 
Marius and consummated by Cesar. Hence the Emperor's hero 
occupies the entablature of the column, with the heroic Gracchi 
at its base. He is the only person on whose shoulders the 
mantle of the Gracchi legitimately fell; for though Marius had 
taken it up, he had sullied it with blood. But they all four form 
a noble troop, fighting against a degenerate aristocracy in the 
vanguard of freedom. Now we venture to assert, that nothing 
can be further from the truth than this. Tiberius Gracchus, 
whatever may have been the imprudence of his efforts, cherished 
motives of the most philanthropic character. He condemned 
the violence of his followers. He would have sacrificed his life 
rather than have imbrued his hands in the blood of his fellow- 
citizens. To place him in the same category as Marius or 
Cresar is like associating Fenelon with Robespierre, or Lafytte 
with Bonaparte. In fact, the French democrat would rather 
suffer from the comparison. His mind, at least, was imbued with 
letters, and he fell a consistent martyr to his own bloody prin- 
ciples. But Marius was a brutal ruffian, who ornamented his 
banquet table with the heads of his enemies. All his object 
was personal aggrandizement, to attain which he trampled reck- 
lessly upon the necks of partisans and enemies when they stood 
in his way. If he flung in his lot with the democratic party, it 
was because on the back of no other could such rough natures 
as his have the least chance of climbing into power. Even his 
own party were ashamed of him, and those amongst them who 
opposed his recall were the first to feel the vengeance of his 
sword. Lucius Cesar, the author of the law for enfranchising 
the Italians, and his brother Caius he caused to be murdered in 
their own houses. He let loose a soldiery, consisting of slaves 
and vagabonds as ferocious as himself, upon the enfranchised 
towns whose liberties he affected to champion, for no other 
reason than that they had quartered Sylla’s troops. He invited 
all who had private wrongs to avenge or debts to cancel to follow 
his example. Heaps of knights were massacred, doubtless by 
their debtors. Slaves, drunk with passion, held their bacchanal 
orgies in the houses of those whom they had murdered. Had 
not death interfered to remove the monster from the scene, 
Rome would have become a slaughter-house, and a plague must 


have arisen from the dead bodies which lay unburied. To asso- 


ciate such a man with the name of liberty ought to have been 
even too much for him whose aim is to rank Cesar and Napo- 
leon among its chief apostles. 
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Though Czsar is a man of quite a different stamp, nobody 
ever accused him of philanthrophy, before the French Emperor, 
after a long inspection of his character, discovered this among 
his other virtues. His aim from the first moment in which he 
exercised his reason was personal glory. To this object he made 
even his vices subservient. The most narrow ambition was his 
end ; the widest corruption his means. If he was clement, it 
was because he thought magnanimity belonged to a great 
character, and that his intellectual superiority placed him so 
far above the reach of his rivals that he could afford to be 
generous. But in this he reckoned without his host. Could he 
have contemplated his end, the man who sacrificed the liberties 
of his country to his ambition would have made small work 
with any virtue likely to put a limit to his authority. To 
rank such a man with Tiberius Gracchus, and the band of 
patriots who slew the dictator in the senate-house, with the 
wretches who struck down the tribune in the portico of the 
Temple of Jupiter, is to confound vice with virtue, beneficent 
patriotism with selfish cupidity, sacrilegious assassination with 
an act of retribution by which virtuous citizens sought to prevent 
the degradation of their country. 

Even in the two agrarian laws carried by Cesar during his 
consulship, we see no features which can establish any kinship 
with the measures prepared by the Gracchi. The one simply 
aimed at restricting the public domain possessed by any indi- 
vidual to 500 jugera, with the distribution of the residue in 
small allotments to individuals of the poorer class who could 
produce certain proofs of their respectability. The state neither 
gave up its ownership or its annual rental. It merely was 
invited to regulate, upon the basis of the old Licinian Law, the 
number of acres to be held in any individual case. But the two 
measures of Caesar were a confiscation of the territorial revenues 
of the state in favour of the two classes least competent to turn 
the boon to account, viz., the veteran soldiery and the indigent 
citizens. Sylla enfeoffed 150,000 of his exhausted legions with 
the territories of the disaffected cities of Italy, who supplied in 
after times the ready instruments of sedition to Cataline and 
Clodius. Cesar repeated this experiment for the soldiery who 
had followed the Roman standards to the East, by which means 
he gained the present attachment, and secured the future 
adhesion of the military, in any contingencies which might break 
out. Furthermore, the richest lands of the Republic, which had 
been reserved even by the Gracchi for the purposes of revenue, 
he confiscated in favour of the needy families of the city comprising 
three or more children. The Emperor is angry that any one can 
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be so stupid as to see in this act any designs but those of public 
benevolence (p. 448). For, instead of harbouring mendicant 
citizens within the city walls to breed sedition, he transported 
them into the country beyond the reach of ambitious demagogues. 
But he overlooks the fact that they would still retain their votes 
in the comitia, and rear up a progeny which would fight to the 
death in favour of one who appeared to consult their interests at 
the expense of the solvent classes of the community. This part 
of his scheme was only a resuscitation of the agrarian measure by 
which the Marian party in Rome, after the death of their chief, 
sought to erect a barrier against the return of Sylla, and which 
Cicero denounced as a transference of Rome to Capua.* As an 
economic measure it would serve no honest purpose. As a 
revolutionary measure it served the worst that Cesar could 
conceive. It increased the crowd of servile dependents on the 
state. A hundred thousand impoverished people found them- 
selves in possession of allotments, which they had neither skill 
nor capital to cultivate ; while their hives in the city were soon 
filled up by a progeny of expectant paupers more numerous and 
clamorous than themselves.f Now these are the very men of 
whom Cesar had most need, not only as disturbers of the present 
government, but as levers for removing it and lifting him into 
its place. If Czsar was distinguished for one thing more than 
another, it was for an exquisite appropriateness in the selection of 
means to attain his end ; and we are forced, out of regard for his 
intellect, to consider him, in his agrarian measures, not as a bad 
politician, but a good revolutionist. 

The Emperor betrays his usual inconsistency in vindicating 
for his hero no ambitious designs beyond the laws, and yet laying 
to his account aims and reforms which can have no other effect 
than the subversion of the constitution. Thus we are told, ‘he 
‘ had before his eyes great examples for his guidance ; he marched 
‘in the track of the Scipios and of Paulus milius’ (p. 188) ; 
that ‘while contending with the greatest difficulties, he endea- 
‘ voured to establish the Republic on the securest foundations’ 
(pp. 471,472) ; that ‘without overthrowing institutions which had 


* Cic. De Lege Agr. ii. 33—35. 

+ Since the law of Caius Gracchus, anybody possessing the franchise had 
been allowed to purchase corn from the public stores at 25 ases per bushel ; 
and about twenty years previous 40,000 citizens had been habitual purchasers, 
though the law had come to limit the quantity sold to 5 modii for each person. 
But after Czesar’s law the Government was constrained to distribute these five 
modii free ; and the number of recipients quickly rose to 350,000. Augustus fixed 
the number of paupers maintained in the city at a maximum of 200,000. Taking 
wheat at 30s. the quarter, Liddell computes the corn bounty in our money at 


_ £937,500 per annum. What that would be worth in Roman money we must 


leave for political economists to determine. 
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“ given five centuries of glory to the Republic, his aim was to 
‘ establish in the state a moral authority ’ (p. 439); and yet we 
are informed, that ‘everywhere institutions gave way before the 
‘power of an individual ;’ that ‘the history of the last fifty 
‘ years showed that duty demanded a master ;’ and that Cesar 
from his youth was quite cognizant of the situation, and that 
‘he had it at heart to be able to appeal in his exalted future to 
‘a past pure from all violence, so that, instead of being a man of 
‘a faction, he might rally round him all good citizens ;’ we are 
continually assured ‘that he persistently branded the ancient 
‘régime,’ that ‘the ancient régime was breaking to pieces,’ 
and that ‘ancient ideas consecrated by time have so much empire 
‘over minds, that they would have yet hindered the triumph 
‘ of the popular cause if Cesar, in putting himself at its head, had 
‘not given it a new glory and an irresistible force’—P. 362. 
Further on we are invited to fix our attention on 


‘ The spectacle of the party of resistance and the opponents of all 
innovation helping unconsciously the progress of events which 
smoothed for Ceesar the way to supreme power. . . . The jealousy 
of the nobles threw Pompey into the arms of Cesar. . . . Cicero, 
who is desirous of maintaining the old order of things, undermines 
it by hislanguage. . . . He maintains that there is need of a 
strong power in the hands of an individual to ensure order in Italy 
and glory abroad. Cato had separated Pompey from the senate by 
causing all his proposals to be rejected: he had refused him his 
niece, notwithstanding the advantage for his party of an alliance 
which would have hindered the designs of Cesar. . . . Nothing 
then arrested the march of events. The party of resistance—the 
Republic—hurried them forward more rapidly than any other. It 
was evident they progressed to a revolution, and a revolution is like 
a river which overflows and inundates. Czsar aimed at digging a 
bed for it. Pompey, seated proudly at the helm, thought he could 
command the waves which were sweeping him along. Cicero, always 
irresolute, at one moment allowed himself to drift with the stream, at 
another thought himself able to stem it with a fragile bark. Cato, 
immovable asa rock, flattered himself that alone he would resist the 


irresistible stream that was hurrying away the old order of Roman 
society.’ 


How Cesar could be at once a friend of the old and the new, 
how he could transform the Republic and yet wish to secure it 
on its ancient foundations, how he could be thoroughly prescient 
of the course of events, and yet blind to the exalted position whither 
they were hurrying him, is a problem which perhaps may be 
explained to us inanother volume. The Emperor is very wroth 
with Suetonius and Plutarch for ascribing to the actions of his 
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hero any motive so mean as that of concentrating in his single 
grasp the central authority. Yet neither does it so much as 
himself. ‘Glaring inconsistency, exclaims the Emperor, ‘ to 
‘impute to great men at the same time mean motives and super- 
‘human forethought.’ But this inconsistency is very capable of 
being realized in the same person, and we need not travel far out 
of his own family for a very striking instance. But we will tell 
him of an inconsistency which can under no possible circum- 
stances be reconciled, and that is the ascribing to men a wish to 
preserve order out of feelings of philanthropy, while representing 
them as doing all in their power to overthrow it out of motives 
of cupidity. 

The view of Cesar’s character which it is the avowed 
object of the Emperor to present, cannot be maintained for a 
moment. It is too silly for refutation. All Cesar’s political 
acts are ascribed to a wrong motive, simply because the writer 
will persist in denying the true motive. Czsar was a beneficent 
individual. He brooded over no other thoughts than such as 
had for their aim the good of his fellow-creatures. To confer 
favours upon others was the only object of his life. If at last he 
found himself in possession of supreme power, it was without an 
preconcerted effort on his part. Indeed, he never dreamt of pa 
a thing. Christopher Sly could not have been more surprised on 
waking up and being saluted as a mighty lord than Cesar on 
discovering the world’s sceptre in his grasp. The entire trick 
was the work of destiny, who gave so particular a direction 
to events as to force Caesar unconsciously into that commanding 
position. ‘Everything was struck with decadence, numerous 
‘elements of dissolution afflicted society ;’ and Cesar, in 
attempting to preserve order, and to restore the crumbling fabric 
of ancient institutions, suddenly found he had the reins of the 
world’s government thrust into his hand, almost against his 
will. The Emperor, in endeavouring to reconcile this singular 
position of Cesar with his high order of intellect, utterly breaks 
down. It is the usual case of attempting to prove too much. His 
hero must not only have a large brain and an expansive heart, but 
a most capacious conscience. Had he contented himself with 
establishing the first, confined the operation of the second within 
the sphere of an enlightened view of his own interest, and dis- 
carded the last notion altogether, he would not have left his 
reader to receive from his own pages impressions which confute 
himself. 

If ever there was a man whose private and public acts all 
pointed to one object, that man was Cesar. Shuffle his acts as 
we please, force them into whatever forms we like, they will 
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only bear one construction. They have a unity which cannot 
be broken. From the time in which he forced his way into the 
Questorship, to the time when he plundered the Ararium to 
enslave the Roman people with their own money, all his acts 
were directed to overthrow the present order of things, with a 
view to rise upon its ruins. He contracted debts in his youth 
which, represented in specie, would have sunk a navy, for no 
other purpose than to pander to the people’s lust for gaudy 
shows, and to open the doors of office by the keys of electoral cor- 
ruption. Others seek in love a respite from the toils of ambition. 
Cxsar appears to have been the only person who converted the 
debauchery of other men’s wives into so many means of con- 
solidating his political interests* Even the funerals of his 
nearest kinsfolk were not sacred. Before entering on his thirty- 
third year, ‘he lost his aunt Julia and his wife Cornelia, and 
‘hastened’ to extract political capital out of their obsequies. 
For the first time, the image of Marius, the never-failing badge 
of disorder, appeared in public since the dictatorship of Sylla—on 
this occasion strangely flaunted by the side of the busts of 
Aineas, of Romulus, and of the kings of Alba Longa—in the 
funereal procession. But to be associated in thefminds of the 
people with the old kings of Rome, was to Cesar a very trifling 
matter. He did not neglect to impress upon the people, even 
at scenes which ought to have inspired other thoughts, that his 
family were descended from the gods, and that his passport to 
political honours bore the sign-warrant of Jupiter himself. 

If we adopt the notion that Cesar did not aim at supremacy 
soon after he entered on public life, and tested the immense 
intellectual superiority he possessed over the competitors for 
public favour, we are placed in this predicament,—that any man 

laced in his position with such aims, could not have pointed all 
fis actions more directly to secure their accomplishment. When 


Cesar entered upon the scene, the state was slowly recovering 


from three conflicts which had shaken it to its centre :—from 
the slave war, whose object was unbridled liberty; from the 
social war, whose object was national unity ; from the civil war, 
whose object was individual ambition. The senate, as the centre 
of authority and the executive of the Republic, wanted strengthen- 
ing. That was the object to which all good men, including 
Cicero and Metellus, directed their efforts. But that was also the 
object against which all bad men, including Cataline and Clodius, 
exerted their strength. Now, which party did Cesar embrace ? 


* This is the character ascribed to him by the Emperor in a passage (p. 406) 
which we forbear to quote. The materials of his narrative are drawn from 
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His _—- energy was directed to support the partisans of 
tumult, and to weaken the council of the state. By disorder he 
had nothing to lose except his debts, and he had everything to 
gain except his honour. No sooner Adile than he carries con- 
sternation into the senate by setting up stealthily in the night 
the trophies of Marius, and by dazzling the multitude with 
gladiatorial spectacles on a scale dangerous to the public safety. 
While he assails the senate from without, he endeavours by 
thrusting the firebrands of his party into lofty situations to 
paralyze it from within. Labienus, at his instigation, attempts 
to strip the organ of the Republic of the only shield with which 
it could guard itself in dangerous emergencies, by incapacitating 
them from conferring dictatorial powers upon the consuls. By 
placing in the hands of Rullus, another of his creatures, an 
agrarian measure of wholesale spoliation, he threw upon the senate 
all the odium of refusing relief to the needy citizens. The profli- 
gate Clodius, the profaner of the rites of the Bona Dea, and the 
author of the revolt in the army of Lucullus, is another agent 
whom Cesar suborns to introduce confusion into the state. But 
his trump-card was Cataline, who murdered his own brother when 
he stood in the way of his patrimony ; and his own son, when he 
stood in the way of his marriage with Aurelia Orestilla; who 
subsequently conspired to assassinate the two chief guardians of 
the state, and who died fighting under the standard of Marius, 
to effect its overthrow. This was the ruffian whom Cwsar twice 
moved heaven and earth to lift into the consulship, and whom 
the Emperor introduces to us as ‘a man of rare energy and 
‘lofty intelligence.’ 
But Cesar was not the man to allow his tools to compromise 
him by their rash exploits. His intellect taught him that the 
senate could be undermined by acts which were within the laws, 
and which, instead of endangering, might promote his favour with 
those who commanded the moneyed interest and military power of 
Rome. Their support Cesar had early the tact to secure. He 
flattered the pride of Pompey by supporting his claims to an 
unconstitutional triumph, and to supersede Lucullus in the 
command of the Mithridatic army. He secured the patronage of 
Crassus by entangling him in his immense debts which gave that 
millionaire the liveliest ofall interests in his political fortunes. 
y the interest of these men, in conjunction with that of Cicero, 
hose vanity allowed Cesar very cheaply to his 
eloquence, he set out as pro-pretor for Spain, after in vain 
intriguing for the much richer province of Africa. A quarrel 


picked with the Lusitanian tribes, enables him, in two cam- 
paigns, to wring as much money from that people as paidoffa great 
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portion of his debts, and substantiated his claim to the consulship 
and the honour of a triumph. But what use does Cesar make, 
on hastening back to Rome, of the additional prestige thus 
acquired? He finds Pompey in high dudgeon with the senate 
because they would not consent to parcel his veterans on the 
state lands, and he adroitly avails himself of the opportunity to 
construct a secret cabal, which at a stroke transfers the power of 
the senate to three irresponsible and invisible agents. They 
seal their union by mutual pledges and oaths. Czsar enters on 
his consulship backed by a power which ensures success for all 
his measures before they are broached to the senate. The lever 
is adroitly used to pass those agrarian measures which secure his 
sway over the army and the populace. The process of elimi- 
nation had also commenced. Previously he had numerous 
competitors to subdue before he could lay his hand on the helm 
of the state. Now he has only two. Fate was kind enough to 
dispose of Crassus with the hatchets of the Parthians. Pompey, 
Cesar disposes of himself. 

How does the Emperor treat this feat by which the state, 
bound hand and foot, was thrown at the feet of three individuals 
for their own peculation and profit? He introduces Cesar over- 
coming the objections of Crassus and Pompey by moral argu- 
ments, and holding forth to them the benefits which would result 
from their union in a philanthropic point of view. 


‘All his endeavours from that time were devoted to making 
~ Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero share his ideas. The first had been 
rather ill-disposed towards him. On his return from his campaign 
— Mithridates, Pompey had called Cesar his Egistheus, in 

usion to the intrigue he had had with his wife Mercia, whilst he, 
like Agamemnon, was making war in Asia. Resentment, on this 
account, usually slight enough among the Romans, soon disappeared 
before the exigences of political life. As for Crassus, who had long 
been separated from Pompey by a jealous feeling of rivalry, it 
needed all Czesar’s tact, and all the seduction of his manners, to induce 
him to become reconciled with his rival. But,'to bring them both to 
follow the same line of conduct, it was necessary, over and above 
this, to tempt them with such powerful motives as would insure 
conviction. The historians, in general, have given no other reason 
to account for the agreement of these three men than personal 
interest. Doubtless Pompey and Crassus were not insensible to a 
combination that favoured their love of power and wealth ; but we 
ought to lend Cesar a more elevated motive, and suppose him 
inspired by a genuine patriotism. The condition of the Republic 
imust have appeared thus to his comprehensive grasp of thought :— 
The Roman dominion, stretched like some vast figure across the 
world, clasps it in her sinewy arms; and whilst her limbs are full of 
life and strength, the heart is wasting by decay. Unless some 
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heroic remedy be applied the contagion will soon spread from the 
centre to the extremities, and the mission of Rome will remain 
unfinished! Compare with the present the prosperous days of the 
Republic. Recollect the time when envoys from foreign nations, 
dqing homage to the policy of the senate, declared openly that they 
cme the protecting sovereignty of Rome to independence itself. 
ince that period, what a change has taken place! All nations 
execrate the power of Rome, and yet that power preserves them 
from still greater evils. Cicero is right—‘‘ Let Asia think well of 
it: there is not one of the woes that are bred of war and civil strife, 
that she would not experience did she cease to live under our laws.” 
And this advice may be applied to all the countries whither the 
legions have penetrated. If, then, fate has willed that the nations 
are to be subject to the sway of a single people, it is the duty of 
that people, as charged with the execution of the eternal decrees, to 
be towards the vanquished as just and equitable as the Divinity, 
since he is asinexorable as Destiny. How are we to fix a limit to 
the arbitrary conduct of pro-consuls and pro-preetors which all the 
laws promulgated for so many years have been powerless to check ? 
How put a stop to the exactions committed at all points of the 
empire, if a firmer and stronger direction do not emanate from the 
central power? The Republic pursues an irregular system of 
encroachment which will exhaust its resources; it is impossible for 
her to fight against all nations at once, and at the same time to 
maintain her allies and their allegiance, if, by unjust treatment, they 
are driven to revolt. The enemies of the Republic must be dimi- 
nished in number by restoring their freedom to the cities which are 
worthy of it, and acknowledging as friends of the Roman people 
those nations with whom there is a chance of living in peace. Our 
most dangerous enemies are the Gauls, and it is against this turbu- 
lent and warlike nation that all the strength of the state ought to 
be directed. In Italy—and under this name Cisalpine Gaul must 
be included—how many citizens are deprived of political rights! 
At Rome, how many of the proletaires are living on the charity 
either of the rich or of the state! Why should we not extend the 
Roman commune as far as the Alps, and why not augment the race 
of labourers and soldiers by making them landowners? The Roman 
people must be raised in its own eyes, and the Republic in the eyes 
of the world! Absolute liberty of speech and of vote was a great 
benefit, when, modified by morality, or restrained by a powerful 
aristocracy, it gave scope to individual faculties without damaging 
the general well-being ; but, ever since the morality of ancient days 
disappeared with the aristocracy, we have seen the laws become 
weapons of war for the use of parties, the elections a traffic, the 
Forum a battle-field ; while liberty is nothing more than a never- 
ending cause of weakness and decay. Our institutions cause such 
uncertainty in our councils, and such independence in our offices of 
state, that we search in vain for that spirit of order and control 
which are indispensable elements in the maintenance of so vast an 
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empire. Without overthrowing institutions which have given five 
centuries of glory to the Republic, it is possible, by a close union of 
the most worthy citizens, to establish in the state a moral authority 
which governs the passions, tempers the laws, gives a greater 
stability to power, directs the elections, maintains the representatives. 
of the Roman people in their duty, and frees us from the two most 
serious dangers of the present,—the selfishness of the nobles, {and 
the turbulence of the mob. This is what they may realize by their 
union ; their disunion, on the contrary, will only encourage the 
fatal conduct of these men who are endangering the future equally, 
some by their opposition, the others by their headlong violence.’— 
(Pp. 436—9). 


Nothing could possibly be in worse taste than this. It is 
like putting into the mouths of foragers reasons founded on 
’ morality for cementing a union by which they would be able to 
assault the institutions of society, and live on the miseries of the 
commonweal. What should we think of a marauder, who, 
having summoned his colleagues to consider the propriety of 
uniting to hunt down and despoil a victim, should adduce 
reasons for cementing their union, founded upon the choicest 
ethics of political philosophy? Yet this is the light in which 
the Emperor presents to us the most startling figure of Cxsarian 
story ! 
The first act of the imperial dénouement having been com- 
pleted, Cesar, by the mouth of the tribune Vatinius, one of his 
creatures, proposed a law which invested him as pro-consul with 
the governments of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, and the com- 
mand of two legions ; his purpose being evidently to remain as 
near Rome as possible, and by means of the troops under his 
orders, to assume a commanding position with respect to Roman 
politics. But before setting out, two things have to be provided 
for. His two colleagues must be brought closer under his. 
influence ; and all men likely to damage his interest or thwart 
his policy must be got out of Rome. He accomplishes the first, 
by bestowing the hand of his accomplished daughter upon 
Pompey, and taking the eldest son of Crassus with him, as 
lieutenant, into Gaul. He accomplishes the last by promoting 
the election of Aulus Gabinius, a creature of Pompey’s, and 
Lucius Piso, his own father-in-law, to the consulate, and by 
making the infamous Clodius tribune. The chief part of the 
task was reserved for the reckless noble. Czsar had the legions 
levied for Gaul at the gates ready, if need be, to assist Clodius 
in the performance of his delicate mission. 

Cicero had performed many services for Cesar. He had been 
instrumental in sending him as pro-pretor to Spain. But his 
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patriotism would not be corrupted. He coldly repulsed the over- 
tures by which Cesar attempted to draw him into the designs of 
the cabal, and thereby provoked his hostility. The ready pen and 
brilliant wit of the polished legest were instruments too potent to 
leave unsecured in Rome, and therefore Cicero must be expelled 
the city. The summary execution of the Cataline conspirators 
enabled Clodius to achieve this purpose by bringing in a bill, 
expelling those from Italian territory who had caused citizens 
to be put to death without a trial. The next person to be 
ejected was Cato. But as no accusation could be trumped up 
which would accomplish this object, he was charged with a post 
of apparent honour. Clodius, therefore, brought in a law for 
annexing Cyprus to the Roman empire, because its prince, 
when the tribune was in the hands of pirates, declined to con- 
tribute more than two talents to his ransom; and Cato, invested 
with preetorian rank, was despatched, after the exile of Cicero, 
to execute this iniquitous business. The ground was, therefore, 
perfectly clear. The party of order was stripped of its leaders ; 
the senate paralyzed. Cesar, absolutely master of the situation, 
leaves Rome in the hands of his puppets, and sets out for Gaul 
with his foot on the neck of the Republic, and with the sceptre 
of empire within his reach. 

At this point the Emperor takes leave of his hero, and we in 
turn must take leave of the Emperor. We have reviewed his 
book in no acrimonious spirit. It would have been more in 
unison with our feelings to have bestowed those praises on his 
book which we have previously lavished on his imperial career. 
For we think the attempts of a man who can command fifty 
legions toconvince his fellow-creatures of the soundness of his views 


by reason rather than by the use of cannon or bayonets, ought - 


to be encouraged. But his theories have been too much for us. 
They absolutely vitiate what otherwise would have been a most 
creditable performance. The author has evinced great skill in 
analysis. He has taken a comprehensive grasp of his subject. 
He has also traced with a masterly hand the effect of minor laws 
which are true under certain conditions, but which, when repre- 
sented as true under all conditions, tend to deify brute force, and 
to turn historical teaching into a school for the perversion of 
the morals of mankind. The very success of the endeavour in 
this instance, and the selfish purpose for which it has been 
exerted, ought rather to increase than to mitigate the severity of 
our censure. The Emperor has availed himself of his lofty 
position to agglomerate all the facts which could possibly make 
out his case. Upon their skilful arrangement he has bestowed 
the keenest force of his penetrating intellect, and the resources 
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of a mind trained alike in the school of prosperity and adver- 
sity, and stored with all the wisdom which a life spent in alter- 
nate contemplation and practical dealing with large communities 
could bestow; and all for no other object than to show that 
destiny is master of events, and the human will of no account 
in directing the course of either individuals or nations. Against 
this theory we venture to put in our loudest protest, in this case 
not without pain, that the Emperor should have wasted such 
precious sasdhenenl stores upon pushing the interests of a dynasty 
whom his pleadings will not serve, and thrown away so good an 
a of teaching his fellow-countrymen many valuable 
itical lessons. For had he pursued a more generous course 
e might have left behind him a work which would have sur- 
rounded his name with a prestige even far surpassing that 
acquired by his uncle’s victories, or by his own talents for ad- 
ministration. 
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ON 
AFFAIRS. 


Pores were wont to be wise—wise in the wisdom of this world, if 
not in that of a better. Time was when men—generous and grateful 
men—hailed Pio Nono as both wise and good. But his good genius 
forsook him long since; and to sin against light is to lose it. Our 
sickly perverts had been often warned that their Grand Lama was a 
thing in its dotage; and the thing has done all that was possible to 
it in giving demonstration of its weakness. There is some hope for 
truth when error thus lays bare its folly so as to compel its votaries 
to blush for it. Many days have passed since anything so salutary 
and seasonable as the letter of his Holiness has come from the 
Vatican. 

But it is not in Rome only that the ecclesiastical elements are 
showing new signs of disorder. Two bishops are seen ready to 
wield their crosiers against each other. Be calm, says the power 
which made them bishops, the law which so made you gives you no 
precedence to exercise, no clergy to rule, no flock to feed. If your 
crosiers are to be symbols of anything, you must make them such 
by reason and persuasion. Your relation to each other must be 
voluntary, your clergy must be voluntaries, and your churches must 
all be voluntary churches. It may be said that it should be so—but 
80 it is. 

The case, however, is not sad. This is the pass to which all bishops, 
all clergy, and all churches, should come. Their power should be 
measured by the power of their Christian manhood, and by nothing 
else. So it was in the beginning, and so it will be again. A Chris- 
tian church ceases to be what it should be when it ceases to be a 
purely moral institution. There is no stronger line drawn through 
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the New Testament than that which separates between the church 
and the world. 

But, some man will say,—is it so, then, that society, all nations 
as such, must be accounted Christless and Godless ? Not so. Society 
is a divine institution. Magistracy is God’s ordinance. The men 
who bear the civil sword are as truly God’s ministers as the men 
who preach the Gospel. But every man in his own order. The one 
of these functionaries is so to care for body and goods as to be a 
terror to evil-doers. The other is to publish religious truth so as to 
win souls to Christ and to meetness for a spiritual world. The two 
have their authority from the same source, and should acquit them- 
selves in their separate spheres in a spirit of reverence towards the 
Being from whom their authority has come. Leave each function to 
itself, and the two will work in harmony. Attempt to confound one 
with the other, and quarrel begins—the quarrel which has lasted 
through ages, and which is waxing into louder discord every day. 
America—what of America? The captive Samson, blind, 
labouring at the mill, is avenged. The long connivance of the 
North at his hard lot has brought its retribution; and the deeper 
guilt of the South is bringing its heavier penalty. Even a passion 
for independence, it seems, must be a failure, when the freedom 
claimed is a freedom to be used at the cost of freedom elsewhere. 
But is Britain secure? We fear not. A lull has come over her 
spirit. She is living a dull, materialised, comfort-loving life. Her 
higher and money-getting classes were never more conventional. 
No man aspires to anything that may bring self-sacrifice or incon- 
venience. The goddess who presides over the genteel, whoever that 
may be, is the Diana of the hour. But this will not last. Some- 
thing will come to put an end to this poor dream. Whgt that 
something will be must be left to the revelations of the future. 
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ON BOOKS. 


Essays on Religion and Literature. By Various Writers. 
Edited by H. E. Mannina, D.D. London: Longmans. 


This book, bearing so very innocent a title, is in reality a manifesto issued by 
the leaders of the great crusade for recovering this heretical island to the obedi- 
ence of the Catholic faith. It appears that we have had among us for the last 
three or four years an ecclesiastico-literary society, called the Academia, estab- 
lished with the benevolent and Christian design of placing ‘the Church, which 
‘alone possesses both Divine certainty and Divine discernment, in front of a movement 
‘which threatens even the fragmentary remains of Christian belief in England.’ 
For this purpose, about a hundred gentlemen have associated themselves together, 
with the view of exhibiting ‘the truths and principles of the Catholic faith and 
* Church, not only in themselves, but in their relations to the world and to the 
Y age, to philosophy, to science, and to politics.’ ‘It is,’ says Dr. Manning, 
‘what the Germans would call the time-spirit that we have to appreciate, and, as 
‘ far as it is hostile to God’s truth, to counteract.’ This volume is one fruit of 
their united labours, and for it we can sincerely return the editor and his 
co-workers our hearty thanks. We are not, indeed, impressed with a sense of 
its extraordinary cleverness. That some of the papers are written with consider- 
able force is only what any one would be prepared to expect from the fact that 
Cardinal Wiseman, Canon Oakeley, and Dr. Manning are among the authors. 
But even their contributions are not up to their own mark, and some of the 
other portions of the volume are insufferably dull. It is, in truth, neither for the 
vigour of its thought, the originality of its views, or the elegance of its style 
that we value the book, but simply for the naked and undisguised revelation it 
gives of the spirit and aims of the party whom it represents. If anything can 
convince our pseudo-liberals that Popery is now what it has always been, the 
subtlest and deadliest foe to all freedom, intellectual or political, it is this book. 
It certainly must prove, even to the most incredulous, what to every far-seeing 
man was sufficiently manifest before, that the Roman Catholic Church is one 
and unchangeable, as extravagant as ever in its demands upon the credulity of 
its members, as arrogant in its assumption of infallibility, as intolerant in its 
temper, and as ready, if it could obtain the power, to employ pains and penalties 
for the coercion of heretical consciences. Many things in these essays do little 
more than provoke a passing smile. Cardinal Wiseman’s . issertation on St. 
Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, ‘La Chemise de Saint Viérge,’ and 
the three heads of John the Baptist, of which Amiens boasts one, Genoa another, 
and Rome a third (the good Cardinal gravely maintaining that each has a third 
of the head), simply filled us with amazement alike at the faith which can accept 
such legends, and the ingenuity which can present them in so attractive a garb, 
and construct for them so sophistical a defence. Dr. Manning’s impudent 
assertion that ‘In our day Protestantism has reached its term: as a religion 
‘it may be said hardly to exist,’ does not at all disturb our equanimity, and is. 
too much in harmony with the insolent tone that characterizes the volume even 
to excite astonishment. But other parts of his essay, still more Mr. Oakeley’s. 
remarks on the ‘ Position of a Catholic minority in a non-Catholic country,’ and 
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most of all Mr. Edward Lucas’s teachings as to ‘ Christianity in relation to Civil 
‘ Society,’ shows us how bitter and determined is the foe with whom we have to 
deal, and how necessary that we meet his assaults with firm and uncompromising 
resistance. This‘ Catholic minority’ is greatly indebted to Protestant Dissenters 
for the freedom it enjoys; Mr. Oakeley enables us to understand how thanklessly 
our services have been received. To us it can matter little; we took our stand on 
the principles of right, and struggled to vindicate them, not to win the gratitude 
of Roman Catholics. We can quite imagine, however, that some of the older 
and more crafty Roman Catholics may look distrustfully at the excessive zeal of 
these perverts, and may doubt whether they have y brought their Church 
any great accession of strength. 


St. Paul at Athens. By Wiuttam Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


In this modest but able volume, consisting of a series of discourses on St. Paul’s 
appeal to the philosophers of his day, Dr. Alexander addresses himself to the 
more thoughtful minds of our own times, and deals with some of the great 
questions by which they are agitated. Few men are more qualified to treat such 
a subject with wisdom and effect. His reading has been wide in its range and 
diversified in its character, and, what is still more important and more rare, has 
been well digested. His learning has not corrupted the wor aren gl his faith ; 
nor has the experience of years, while giving more of authority to his utterances, 
robbed him of any of his intellectual freshness and force. He is an eminently 
sound theologian ; yet there is no narrowness either in his creed or his sym- 
pathies. His present volume is one of the best that has proceeded from his pen; 
philosophic in the tone and character of its discussions; scholarly yet not 
pedantic in its illustrations; loyal in its maintenance of the truth, yet not un- 
candid in its treatment of opponents; forcible in its reasonings, and clear and 
vigorous in its style. Among the subjects that pass in review are the relations 
of Christianity to art and philosophy, the unity of the human race, the need of 
Divine revelation, the Fatherhood of God, and the doctrine of future judgment ; 
all of which are discussed with an independence and a power which cannot fail 
to make this book peculiarly valuable to inquiring young men, to whose serious 
attention we commend its cogent arguments and earnest appeals. 


The Church of the First Days. By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D. 
II. The Church of the Gentiles. Cambridge and London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


It was smartly said of a voluminous but not very instructive author, ‘ He 
‘ writes everything that he thinks, and prints everything that he writes.’ We are 
far from insinuating that such a censure can fall on Dr. Vaughan; but we do 
greatly fear that by the rapid and excessive multiplication of books he is weaken- 
ing his own influence, and runs no little risk of injuring his permanent reputa- 
tion. It is perfectly true that his volumes are not filled up with vapid common- 
places or ignorant denunciations; that his sermons are always sensible and 
judicious, and often suggestive ; and that he evidently speaks and writes with a 
great practical aim. Still it is all but impossible that any mind can be so fertile as 
to secure the charm of freshness for the number of books which Dr. Vaughan pro- 
duces on subjects so kindred to each other. A writer under such circumstances ne- 
cessarily has a favourite circle of ideas into which he naturally slides, and so almost 
unconsciously repeats himself. Dr. Vaughan’s earnestness gives a certain mea- 
sure of life and power to all his discourses ; but it can y be said that the 
present volume is equal to some of its predecessors. At the same time, we greatly 
admire its distinct enunciation of truth, the suggestiveness of some of its brief 
expositions, the directness and force of some of its appeals to the conscience, and 
the evident desire for usefulness by which the whole is pervaded. Considered 
simply as discourses to his congregation, these sermons are worthy of ail praise 
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and in many respects are models of pulpit teaching. Our only doubt is as to the 
wisdom of adding them to the already numerous collection of the author’s ser- 
mons. The questions of ecclesiastical polity which their subjects sometimes 
suggest are postponed by the preacher in favour of others of a more practical 
character, and we are therefore able the more freely to commend their general 
sentiment and teaching; and though we find in them many phases of thought 
with which Dr. Vaughan’s writings have already made us familiar, still they 
everywhere discover a large-hearted man, a catholic Christian, and a devoted 
pastor. At the same time, we think their author must find it difficult to reconcile 
some of his statements with the requirements of a Church system so narrow 
as that with which he is identified. 


Woman’s Work in the Church. Historical Notes on Dea- 
conesses and Sisterhoods. By J.M. Luptow. London: 
Strahan. 1865. 


Of the importance of the subject of this book there can be no question, and 
Mr. Ludlow has brought to its discussion an intense sympathy, a large amount 
of information, and a calm and judicial spirit. From many of his conclusions we 
dissent ; but we cannot fail to admire the earnestness of the man, his breadth of 
view, and his freedom from all priestly or ascetic sympathies. The historical 

rtion of his work is very interesting, and shows with great clearness the blighting 
influence of Romanist doctrines upon an agency fitted to accomplish great good, 
but perverted from its true purpose by a mischievous spirit of asceticism. The 
account of the Beguines, in particular, is — curious and instructive, and 
will have the charm of novelty for most readers. It is when our author comes to 
practical suggestions that we are most at issue with him. It may or may not be 
wise to revive the office of deaconess, and to give women a certain recognised posi- 
tion in the Church ; but we are certainly rejecting the teachings of experience in 
countenancing associations of religious women under whatever name or form. 
Mr. Ludlow indeed may say that his proposals have been expressly framed to 
guard against the evils which have always arisen in connection with such organi- 
zations; but we must confess ourselves unwilling to see a new experiment 
attempted in a field where there have already been so many failures. The cha- 
racter which so many Protestant (?) sisterhoodsin this country have assumed, is 
itself sufficient to warn us of the tendency that lurks in such associations, and to 
induce us to seek the employment of woman’s talent and influence in a more 
natural and less dangerous form. 


Class-Book of Old Testament History. By G. F. MacteEar, M.A. 
London and Cambridge : Macmillan. 


The real value of this little book ismuch greater than might be supposed from 
its unpretending title and appearance. It is, in fact, a careful and elaborate 
though brief compendium of all that modern research has done for the illustration 
of the Old Testament. We know of no work which contains so much important 
information in so small a compass. It has the further merit of being free from all 
neological tendencies, and will serve as a most useful help to parents or Sabbath 
School teachers. We trust it will answer a still higher purpose with many, by 
awakening in them a sense of the interest belonging to the Jewish story, and 
inciting them to a study of a portion of Scripture far too much neglected and 
undervalued. 


From Sunday to Sunday; the Week-Day Life of a Country 
Clergyman. By RicHARD GEE, M.A. London: Longmans. 
The author of this volume has undertaken a somewhat difficult task. It is 


hard enough to instruct clergymen as to the work of preaching, but to attempt to 
direct their daily life, to show them how they are to manage their choir, regulate 
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their finance, govern their parishioners, guide the social intercourse of their 
families, find their own recreations, and, above all, deal with the hydra-headed 
evil of Dissent, is a still more delicate matter. We do not suppose that Mr. Gee’s 
views will command the universal assent of his brethren. Some will object that 
he is too rigid in his notions of clerical propriety, and others that he is too 
lenient in his treatment of Dissenters; and perhaps there will not be many who 
will alter their own habits and modes of action in conformity with the author’s 
advice. Still he has written in a sensible and earnest spirit, descending at times 
too much into detail; and, on the whole, though somewhat narrow in its spirit 
and views, the book nevertheless supplies many hints by which ministers of all 
communities might profit. The chapter on Dissent has simply amused us. It 
is meant to be candid, but only shows how impossible it is for clergymen in 
general to understand the real character and motives of Dissenters. 


Essays in Criticism. By MatrHew ARNOLD. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Arnold is undoubtedly entitled to take high rank among the critics of the 
day. His extensive acquirements, both in classical and foreign literature, enable 
him to take a broader and more intelligent view, and to apply a higher test than 
can be possibly done by those who, however familiar with our own great writers, 
are but imperfectly acquainted with any beside. His taste is good, probably a 
little too fastidious, and occasionally not altogether free from eccentricity or 
caprice, but, despite a few mistakes, essentially sound. He knows neither fear 
nor favour, and while he always forms his judgments with independence, does 
not hesitate to express them with decision and frankness. Unfortunately, he 
has not escaped the faults to which minds of his order are peculiarly liable. The 
consciousness of power too frequently betrays itself in an egotism and self- 
assertion whose arrogance becomes offensive, and at times all but insufferable. 
He reposes his own faith in intuition, and cherishes a profound contempt for the 
« Philistines,’ as he terms them, the hard-headed, formal, utilitarian thinkers, who 
cannot comprehend the ‘children of light,’ to whose ranks he himself belongs. 
His treatment of those who differ from him is utterly lacking in that conside- 
ration and courtesy which we naturally expect from a gentleman and a scholar. 
He is not only intensely dogmatic and impatient of all opposition, but there is 
an asperity in his tone which irritates the objects of his attacks, and mars the 
effect even of sound criticism. Much of the preface to the present volume is a 
wanton outrage upon the amenities of literary warfare, and serves no purpose 
but to show how sensitive is the author himself, and yet how utterly indifferent te 
the feelings of others. On purely literary questions, for the decision of which 
we require a highly-cultivated taste, Mr. Arnold is a trustworthy guide; but 
there are few whose dicta we should be less willing to receive on any point of a 
practical character. His views of the ‘Function of Criticism at the present 
*time’ (making some deductions from the sweeping charges he brings against the 
whole school of Reviewers) are sensible and just; and his articles on ‘ Maurice de 
* Guerin’ and ‘ Heinrich Heine’ are admirable illustrations of his own principles. 
On the other hand, his ideas as to the ‘ Literary Influence of Academies’ are 
extremely questionable; his criticism on Mr. Roebuck’s utterances, little as 
they command our sympathy, are still more doubtful; but his attempted replies 
to Bishop Colenso, and treatment of religious topics in general, are the most 
unsatisfactory of all. 


Canada: its Defences, Condition, and Resources. By W. 
HowarpD Russett, LL.D. London: Bradbury & Evans. 

This book, written in Dr. Russell’s best style, is specially appropriate at the 
present time, when events are compelling us to direct our attention to the mag- 


nificent colony of which it treats. The sketches of personal adventure, of indi- 
viduals with whom he was brought into contact, and of social and political life 
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in general, are exceedingly pleasant and interesting. But the great value of the 
book consists in the description of the country and its resources, the careful 
estimate of the perils to which it is exposed, and its power of defence, and in 
suggestions as to the course which England should pursue in relation to her 
North-American dependencies. Our author is not an extreme man, and although 
his habit of telling the truth brought him into no little discredit with our 
Yankee cousins, he is very far from being an unkindly critic, still less a sympa- 
thizer with their enemies. The observations of such a man, who has travelled 
so widely, and conversed so freely with men of all classes of society, and who, 
though an Englishman, honestly admires the better pvints of American 
characfer, and knows how to make allowance for the difficulties of a great 
people, are certainly in every way entitled to respect. We are glad to find that, 
while confessing the danger of Canada from its exposed position, and from the 
avowed determination of many of the Americans to carry out their favourite 
Monroe doctrine, he does not anticipate an invasion, unless, indeed, the North, 
having abandoned its attempt to subdue the South, should seek com tion for 
its failure in an attack upon a defenceless province of our empire. e are glad, 
too, to learn from one so competent a judge, that his American experience ‘ leads 
‘him to think that there is in the States a by A number, if not an actual 
* majority, of people whose views are not much influenced by violent journals or 
‘ intemperate politicians, who rarely take part in public affairs, but who exercise 
‘much influence on those who do.’ Unfortunately, another and more noisy 
class is more prominent, and gives foreign nations an unfavourable impression 
of the character of the people. We can only hope that the more just and sober- 
minded men will be able to avert a war which many of the ill-disposed on both 
sides of the Atlantic would be glad to see, but which all lovers of freedom would 
deprecate as one of the two peoples who 
have everything to gain by union, and everything ose by a strife which 
would be as injurious as it would be unnatural. 


Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and Things in 
General. Second Series. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Charles Lever here gives us another series of his amusing and yet instructive 
papers, with their rich and racy sketches, their shrewd observations, their lively 
rattle, and their decided, though not rabid, Conservatism. They constitute 
a kind of light reading by which both the intellect and the heart may be bene- 
fited ; for there is nowhere a spice of ill-nature, and frequently we have views of 
common things as original as they are important. They range over a great 
variety of subjects, now mildly satirizing the clergy for that want of natural- 
ness in speech which produces that peculiar affection of the throat which 
* deluges Nice with men in white chokers, and makes Naples like a town under 
‘ an (episcopal) visitation;’ now correcting the absurd mania of which Mr. Banting 
is the author ; and now giving us a series of entertaining portraits of certain droll 
people; while at others he writes in a more serious vein, and discusses the merits 
of Italian financial policy, protests against the common ‘abuse of Ireland,’ or 
denounces that hybrid Conservatism which is little likely to find favour with a 
votary of old Ebony. Of course, from many of his opinions we entirely differ, 
but we do not envy the man who cannot find both amusement and instruction 
in this very clever and entertaining volume. 


Letters from Abroad. By Henry Atrorp, D.D. 


Dean Alford writes not only pleasantly, but usefully. Like the Master whom 
he serves, he has charity for goodness of all kinds, but none for hypocrisy and 
falsehood. Not a little of the talk of modern liberalism touching the religion of 
Rome is the cant of unfaithfulness and of unveracity. At atime when the most 
subtle influences are at work to seduce our upper from the faith of this 
country, the volume before us, unpretending as it is, can hardly fail to have its uses. 
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the Fulness of the Gospel of Christ. By the Rev. T. G. 
Horton. Jackson & Co. 


This volume consists of a course of lectures on the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. The author evinces considerable reading and thought 
in his expositions, and there is a devout earnestness in his manner. The congre- 
gation listening to such discourses could hardly listen to them without sensible 
advantage. e tone of them is thoroughly evangelical. But there are 
occasions on which we should have preferred to find the author somewhat 
less declamatory and more discriminating. In his account of spiritual 
life, for example, there is an iteration of expressions sufficient iliar 
to us from the pulpit, but a lack of the clear and precise thought which 
a better attention to the psychology of the subject would have suggested. This 
defect is by no means peculiar to Mr. Horton; it is common to all preachers 
who have not deemed it necessary to bestow much time on the study of mental 
science. Then as to human depravity :—when it is iterated of man that he does 
nothing but sin—can do nothing but sin—that every desire of his soul is sin— 
what stronger than this could be said of the Author of Evil himself? If this be 
80, what of the young nobleman in the Gospels; what of the good Samaritan; 
what of the things that are true, lovely, pure, of good report, &c.? That we are 
so far totally depraved that every power and susceptibility of our nature has lost 
its original purity, and that nothing we do is free from taint, will be readily con- 
fessed ; but Mr. Horton’s lan e means much more than this, or it is not the 
best he might have used. Looked at generally, however, the volume is highly 
creditable to his intelligence and piety. 


Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Jas. BANNERMAN, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. T. & T. 
Clarke. 


Dr. Bannerman does not attempt to explain the mode of inspiration; he 
regards that as oe to us. He contents himself with affirming that it is 
something distinct from the light of nature, and the ordinary influences of the 
Holy Spirit ; and with insisting that the result is the communication of super- 
natural truth, without any mixture of error. Such is the theme which the 
professor discourses through nearly six hundred pages, with the exhaustive and 

tient skill which a Scotch divine may be expected to bring to the subject. It 
is a volume which we commend earnestly to such of our readers as wish to look 
at the topic in all its bearings. 


Studies for Stories. Two Vols. Strahan. 


These tales are studies of character, shaded off with singular care and dis- 
crimination, and conveying lessons greatly needed in many a section of modern 
society. The female characters are indicated by such small things, and with 
such a fineness of touch, as to betray the presence of a woman’s head and hand. 
We say to our readers, make yourselves acquainted with these volumes, and 
encourage your young people to read them. 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 
By THEopoRE Parker. Triibner. 


Mr. Rufus Leighton has here given us a collection of extracts or passages 
taken down from the lips of his friend Theodore Parker, between 1849 and 1859. 
The passages are classed under different heads, and suffice to show that the 
power of the preacher must have been of an extraordinary kind. Of course, we 
have the old story. Our popular theology is execrable. Every difficulty con- 
nected with it, real or imaginary, is seized and exaggerated; while the far 
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greater difficulties which beset the preacher’s natural religion are either ignored 

or glossed over with a careful ingenuity. But the thoughts of Theodore Barker 

are often of a high order, and his power of expressing them was such as few 

er possess. His fame will be raised and not injured by this posthumous pub- 
ication. 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Vol. IIT. 
we by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CarLyLe, M.A. 
trahan. 


This volume includes three courses of sermons—one on Prayer, one on Praise, 
and one on Family and Social Religion. These discourses were all preached 
from the pulpit of the Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, in the writer’s best 
days. There is also in this volume a selection of sermons preached on public 
occasions. There are still two volumes to make their appearance ; when these 
are published the world will have ample means of forming its own judgment as 
to the source of the power wielded by Edward Irving during some years of his 
life. We have read his farewell discourse to the congregation in St. John’s, 
Glasgow, with much interest. It is richly biographic; shows what Irving was 
as the colleague of Dr. Chalmers in that city ; and the mood, and somewhat of 
the expectation, with which he made his adventure in London. 


A Year at the Shore. By Puitip Henry Gossz, F.R.P. 
Strahan. 


Mr. Gosse in this volume makes the sea-shore to present to you its phenomena 
as they appear month after month, from January to December. The work in- 
cludes more than thirty coloured illustrations, and will be a treasure to the 
observant naturalist. The author has not only an eye, but a heart for nature, 
and a power of description which raises science almost into the region of 
romance. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By THoMAS 
D. BERNARD, M.A., Rector of Walcot. Macmillan. 


This is the Bampton Lecture for 1864. No doubt there was a progress in the 
doctrine of the New Testament, as well as in its institutions, and it is interest- 
ing to mark the steps of this progress. Mr. Bernard has not gone so thoroughly 
into the subject as we could have wished, but he has made an interesting contri- 
bution on his theme, if he has not exhausted it. 


A General View of Positivism. Translated from the French 
of AucusTE Comte. By S. H. Bringes. Triibner. 


This work was first published in 1848, and republished as part of another work 
in 1851. It treats of Positivism in its intellectual character and social aspects, 
and in its action with regard to the working classes, to women, art, and religion. 
Those who wish to see what this new gospel amounts to, as set forth by its great 
apostle, may possess themselves of this volume, and gratify their wish at the 
cost of a few shillings. Speaking of what men are as Positivists, M. Comte 
here says, ‘ All our thoughts, feelings, and actions flow spontaneously to their 
‘common centre in huthanity, our Supreme Being—a being who is real, access- 
‘ible, sympathetic, because she is of the same nature with her worshippers.’ 
(P. 420.) Whether this should be called pantheism or atheism we must leave 
our readers to determine. Well may Positivists speak favourably of polytheism 
and idolatry—they should never have abandoned it. 
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Vital Questions. By the Rev. Freprerick F. Tuomas. 
Hamilton & Co. 


This little book consists of six lectures on the reasonableness and importance 
of a religious life. The preacher acquits himself on the several topics thought- 
fully and earnestly; and his style, though sometimes turgid, is direct and affec- 
tionate, and adapted to arrest attention. It is a good book for Sunday school 
and vestry libraries. 


Lazarus, and other Poems. By E. H. Piumprre, A.M. 
Strahan. 


Mr. Plumptre writes in the spirit of the Christian, and with not a little of the 
imagination and picturesque fancy of the poet. The Scriptural themes with 
which he deals come forth upon his canvas in forms adapted to attract and in- 
struct a large class of readers, 


St. Thomas &@ Becket, and other Poems. By JouHNn Poyer. 
Moxon. 


Mr. Poyer has written a preface of some extent to his poems, in which he 
aims to show what poetry is, and what it is not; and in which he makes very 
free with some great names. We cannot say that we think his performance as 
presented to the public in this volume, is such as to warrant quite as much liberty 
of speech as he has assumed. Becket, the chief poem, is on a subject that could 
hardly be made interesting. Mr. Poyer sends Becket to paradise in the full 
odour of sanctity, and betrays an utter want of insight as to the real significance 
of the strife between him and Henry. In this poem, as in the rest, what 
Mr. Poyer means to say is directly and clearly said, and his verse reads, upon 
the whole, smoothly, but the poetry in the volume is very scant. In Mr. Poyer’s 
estimation, we critics are a dull purblind race, and in what we have said we have 
no doubt given him another proof of the fact. 


The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, and the Key Knowledge ; 
or, History of the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 
Two Vols. Longmans. 


These are volumes which few Christians could read without surprise, regret, 
and pain. They show that Mr. Bunsen, like his late distinguished relative, is a 
man of great learning, and fond, as a scholar and investigator, of treading in 
unbeaten paths. But his fulness of learning is not more conspicuous than his 
lack of judgment. His fancy is ever taking the place of his reason, and nearly all 
the lights which come upon his path seem to be commissioned to do scarcely any- 
thing but lead him astray. He has more faith in Zoroaster, of whom he knows 
next to nothing, than in Moses, of whom he might know so much; and finds 
reasons for rejecting nearly all received opinions concerning the Bible, where 
*no English scholar would for a moment cede their existence. 


' The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By The 
Rev. James McCosu, LL.D. New and Revised Edition. 
Macmillan. 

Dr. McCosh very justly describes intuition as the capacity the mind has of 

perceiving objects and truth at once without process. This may seem to imply 


that intuition is above law, or simply a law unto itself. But the case is not so, 
and the author has evinced great skill in his attempt to show that it is not so. 
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The volume presents a very timely argument on a deeply intezesting subject, 
and we are glad to find that the call for a new edition of the work has given 
Dr. McCosh an opportunity for a patient revision of his treatise. The book gives 
a very wholesome check to some mischievous tendencies of thought too prevalent 
among us. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By W. F. Hoor, 
D.D. Vols, III. and IV. London: Bentley. 


The Dean of Chichester continues his great work with the same conscientious- 
ness, diligence, and ability, which marked its opening volumes; but the primates 
whose lives are narrated here, are very different men from the Lanfrancs, Anselms, 
Langtons, and Beckets, who filled so prominent a place in the earlier part of his 
narrative. There is indeed little of interest centreing in the individuals, and the 
importance of these volumes is derived altogether from the co-relation sustained by 
the men to the general policy of the Church and State during the period. The 
prelate had not yet ceased to be a politician—the Episcopal bench still exerted a 
great, often a predominant influence in the Upper House, and its members were 
often called to fill high offices in the State, fhe primate frequently being also 
Tord High Chancellor. ‘There were also ecclesiastical movements in operation 
which have materially affected the subsequent fortunes of the Church, and in all 
these the primate of course took his part. It is from these things, and not from 
the eminence of their subjects, that the interest of these biographies is derived. 
The test prelate of the period was William of Wykeham ; but he was never 
ail 4 the archbishopric, and of course, therefore, any reference to him here 
is merely of a passing and incidental character. The primates who flourished 
under the later Plantagenets were generally men of little mark, and the reputa- 
tion of the few who stand out more conspicuously than the rest is not of an 
enviable kind. The princes of the House of Lancaster were compelled to rely 
so much upon the support of the Church, that their archbishops had abundant 
facilities for increasing their power, and the men who then filled the see of 
Canterbury were sufficiently ambitious not to neglect the opportunity. But 
Courtenay and Arundel, though possessed of undoubted ability, are not men to 
be admired. The most important portions of these volumes are the introductory 
chapter on the ecclesiastical policy of the period, and the notices of Wycliffe 
and his work, and in neither of these do we find much in which we can agree. 
We do not much concern ourselves, indeed, about the favourite idea of our 
author and his party, as to the oneness of the Anglican Church of to-day with that 
of the Reformation. We think it a delusion, but it is very harmless; for, grant- 
ing all that Dr. Hook asks, he himself cites facts which prove that there has 
been a change so radical and sweeping as to afford sufficient precedent for any 
other which the nation may hereafter carry into effect. Much more deeply we 
regret the tone adopted towards Wycliffe. Dr. Hook talks of the historians who 
‘hold a brief’ for him. We should much rather incur such a charge, than be 
open to the imputation of undervaluing the labours and lowering the reputation 
of the greatest Englishman and noblest Christian of his day. 


Stones crying out. By L. N. R. London: Book Society. 


Most people who think about the subject at all, have a general idea that the 
researches of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and others, amongst the long- 
buried and forgotten monuments of the ancient cities of the East, have done not 
a little to the elucidation and defence of the Scripture narrative; but few have 
anything more than a very vague idea how far these inquiries have extended, 
and what fruit they have actually yielded. We all know how prolific the last 
ten years have been in assaults upon the Bible, but there are not many who 
understand how much has been done during that period towards establishing the 
authority of the Book. L. N. R:, therefore, has done good service by drawing 
attention to this particular branch of evidence treated in the volume before us. 
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The work is essentially popular in its character ; it makes no pretence to original 
investigation, and no attempt at scientific discussion. All that it seeks to do is 
to collect a number of scattered facts and to point out their significance, to indicate 
the remarkable coincidences between the Scripture narrative and the records of 
ancient monuments and inscriptions, and thus to show how the very stones cry 
out against the unbelief of man. The work has been executed with considerable 
care, the material is well-arranged, and though occasionally there is a little 
diffuseness, the style for the most part is clear and pleasing. To those who have 
not given any attention to this branch of inquiry, the results here brought out 
will afford a signal illustration of the way in which God has been caring for his 
own Book, and causing the learning and science of men to contribute to its glory, 


Christ and his Salvation. By Horace BusHnetu, D.D. 
London: A. Strahan. 1865. 


Dr. Bushnell’s sermons are no common productions. Every subject which he 
treats he has carefully thought out for himself, and it is discussed by him with 
freedom and vigour. His mind js essentially philosophical in its cast, but there 
isa warm glow of pious feeling™in his heart which prevents his sermons from 
degenerating into mere dissertations. Everywhere we find freshness of view, 
delicacy of perception, a simple beauty of language, eminently devout sentiment, 
and all made to converge on the one point of ministering to the development and 
growth of the spiritual life of his readers. Some of the discourses on special 
features of our Lord’s ministry, or the difficulties and conflicts of the Christian 
life, are singularly beautiful and touching; and we envy not the man who can 
read them without feeling that they have elevated him into a higher spiritual 
region, where he breathes a purer atmosphere, and finds his soul brought under 
the quickening influence of nobler and mightier impulses. We are compelled 
in all faithfulness to say that the doctrinal sermons are to us much less satisfac- 

That on ‘ Christ bearing the sins of transgressors’ is a very insufficient 
exposition of the text, and exceedingly incomplete in its view of the doctrine of 
atonement. Our author admits, indeed, ‘that Christ bears the sins of the 
‘world in a certain representative sense, analogous to that in which the priests and 
‘the sacrifices of the former altar-service bore the sins of the people worshipping.’ 
But when this is followed out into detail, it is simply explained to be that he 
bore sin by ‘that assumption which his love must needs make of it ;’ ‘that he 
‘was incarnated into the state of sin, including all the corporate woes of penalty 
‘or natural retribution under it,’ and ‘that he bears consentingly the direct 
‘attacks of wrong or sin upon his person.’ This is considerably in advance 
of the theory of Mr. Maurice’s school ; but it fails in our judgment to bring out 
the whole truth of Scripture on the subject. 


Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Privy Council. By BRopRICK 
AND FREEMANTLE. London: Murray. 


We do not wonder that men with an exalted notion of priestly authority 
should resent the proceedings of the final court of ecclesiastical appeal, and should 
seek to convert it into a more purely clerical tribunal. It would have been 
well, however, if those who have indulged in so much vague declamation on 
the subject had taken a calmer view of the facts, and so formed a wiser estimate 
of the necessities of their position. The preface with which the Bishop of London 
has introduced the present volume, shows how great is the difference between an 
excited partisan and a calm and thoughtful prelate, in judging questions of this 
character. A better antidote to many of the fallacies which have been so current 
could not have been provided than this collection of cases. It shows how all the f 
parties who are now clamouring against the Court of Privy Council have, in their 
turn, been indebted to the moderate and impartial spirit in which its proceedings 
have been conducted. for the liberty to holt their own position in the Church. Pi 
It is interesting and valuable also, as marking the course of religious thought 
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and conflict in the Anglican Church during the last quarter of a century, while 
its practical worth is considerably enhanced by the careful historical introduction, 
in which the editors describe the constitution and power of the court. It would 
be an evil day for England in which a tribunal of this character should be set 
aside in favour of one prepared simply to enforce the bidding of the dominant 
party in the Church at the time. 


Historical Studies. By HerMAN London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Merivale’s collection of essays may take an honourable place amongst 
books of its class. There is nothing very brilliant in his sketches, but they are 
marked by the general justness of their opinions, and the fulness of their 
information. The greater portion of the volume is devoted to a series of papers 
on ‘The Precursors of the French Revolution,’ among whom are included 
‘Joseph IT.,’ ‘ Catherine II.,’ ‘ Pascal Paoli,’ ‘ Voltaire,’ ‘ Rousseau,’ and ‘ Githe.’ 
They are all well done, especially that on Joseph IT., to whose noble purposes we 
are glad to see that justice done which his failure has caused to be generally 
withheld from him. The estimate of ‘ Catherine II.,’ is altogether too favourable, 
In her character we ourselves find nothing to admire. The series would have 
been improved if some care had been taken to show the actual influence 
exerted by these persons upon the Revolution with which their names are here 
connected. Altogether there is much in Mr. Merivale’s book to engage the 
attention of the thoughtful reader who is content to diverge out of the beaten 
track into the bye-paths of historical research. 


The Bible Manual. By Rev. Dr. J. C. Bartu. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


The term ‘Manual’ hardly describes the character of this important work, 
which fills a place hitherto entirely unoceupied in Biblical Literature. It is, in 
fact, a condensed commentary (though not a la Cobbin), which has been prepared 
and edited by Dr. Barth, an eminent German critic, and is everywhere charac- 
terized by ripe scholarship, sound judgment, and sincere piety. One charac- 
teristic feature of the work is the chronological arrangement of the sacred 
writings. The Book of Job is transferred to the patriarchal age. The Psalms 
are inserted at their proper places in the history; and the prophecy and the 
narrative of the later days of the Old Testament are so arranged as to illustrate 
each other. Ofcourse as to eertain features in this plan there will be great 
differences of opinion among critics, but we believe it to be in the main correct, 
and it certainly throws considerable light on the sacred volume. The comments 
are brief, judicious, and valuable; and, taken altogether, we know no work from 
which the unlearned reader may obtain, at so little cost, an intelligent view of 
the teachings of the Bible, as developed and illustrated by the soundest criticism 
of modern times. 


Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By Epwarp 
Roginson, D.D. London: John Murray. 1865. 


Unfortunately this volume must always remain a fragment, and its completeness 
in its own department only makes us the more deeply regret the death that 
has interrupted the learned author before he had finished the task he had 
assigned to himself. No man has done so much to increase our knowledge of 
the geography of the Holy Land as Dr. Robinson. On some points undoubtedly 
he has been mistaken, and, in fact, has occasionally had, even on important 
points, to recal his own early opinions, but no one can question the unflagging 
energy with which he has prosecuted his researches, or the conscientious care 
with which he has formed his conclusions. There are certain points, however, 
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on which Biblical critics will always differ, and we are, therefore, not prepared 
to accept him as an infallible guide. Still, there is no one in whose opinions we 
should in general repose more confidence, and no work of its kind to which we 
can give a more unqualified commendation, alike for the accuracy of its state- 
mert;, and the clearness with which they are presented. 


The Author of the ‘Sinner’s Friend:’ an Autobiography. 
Edited by Newman Hatt, LL.D. Nisbet. 


The spiritual history of Mr. Vine Hall was sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
some permanent record. His conflict with the besetting evil which had well- 
nigh ruined him body and soul, the victory which he achieved over it, and 
the singular devotion of the life which followed, all lend an interest to his 
biography, and will no doubt render it a source of encouragement and instruc- 
tion to others. We hear it said, however, that the volume would have been 
more likely to be useful if less extended ; and that much as Mr. Hall has abstained 
from the use of private papers, it would have been well if the abstinence had been 
carried a little further. 


England and America. By GoLDWIN SmiTH. Manchester : 
Ireland. 


This lecture was delivered to an American audience, and printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The lecturer had a very difficult course to steer, to guard 
against all reasonable ground of offence on the part of his auditory, and still to 
be loyal to his country; and that course he has maintained with admirable 
manliness and skill. It is a noble and masterly production. 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church: a Series of 
Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. 
Date, M.A. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


These discourses are expository of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the only 
sense in which expository preaching can be made acceptable to an English 
auditory. They drop the small and subordinate matters, and give you the main 
points. The instruction given in these discourses is Scriptural and weighty, and 
the language in which it is conveyed is clear, flowing, and vigorous. By reli- 
gious readers generally, it will be felt we think to be a book of the very best 
kind. We regret, indeed, that a man so competent as Mr. Dale should not be 
able to command the time to do himself full justice on such a theme, and that he 
should have reason to fear, even were he to do so, a lack of appreciation among 
Nonconformist readers. Modern Nonconformists, like the world about them, 
move so fast, that anything from the press which challenges some stillness and 
attention, seems too commonly to challenge in vain. We hope to say something 
ere long on the state of our Nonconformist Theology, when this wk and some 
others may again come under our notice. 


Angel Visits, and other Poems. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This volume of poems deserves a measure of attention from us which we cannot 
bestow upon it in this place. Many such volumes are published, consisting of 
some piece or pieces which give title to the collection, followed, as in this case, by 
verse of a miscellaneous description. But this volume must not be confounded 
with what is common to such publications. It consists of real poetry, and such 
as only a poet of studious and natural culture could have written. It will be felt, 
we think, by those who read it, that these beautiful thoughts, presented through 
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such fitting speech and imagery, must have come from a woman’s heart and genius. 
The ‘ Angel Visits’ are designed to indicate how much our weak intelligence, 
when fronted alone with the mysteries of Nature and Providence, needs aid from 
a teaching above nature. The sonnets and the miscellaneous poems deal, as 
will be supposed, with a variety of topics. The thoughts of the writer are often 
profound without the least affectation of obscurity or mystery; the play of fancy 
and imagination is always in good taste, and is often as felicitous as anything we 
have ever read in our modern poetry, while the feeling evinced is generally 
refined and truthful, and in not a few instances exquisitely touching; and the 
language is just such as a writer with these qualities might be expected to 
employ—simple, natural, and such as allows you to forget it in your admiration 
of the thought, or in your sympathy with the feeling which it expresses. The words 
employed to secure utterance to the most poetical ideas are often our most 
familiar household words, but the art of the poet seems to lift them high above 
their common level, and tosublimate them in using them. We say to our readers, 
get ‘Angel Visits,’ and we feel assured that as they read they will thank us for 
our word of commendation. We shall hear more of the author of ‘ Angel Visits.’ 


Memoirs of the Rev. John Pyer. By K.P. Russett. Snow. 


Mr. Pyer was a minister much devoted to his work, intent upon usefulness ; 
and the record here preserved of his labours will be weleome to those who knew 
him, but the interest of the volume is not likely to be felt much beyond that 
circle. 


Symbols of Christ. By CHARLES STANFORD. Jackson, Wal- 
ford, & Hodder. 


This volume consists of twelve discourses on so many of the signs or ‘bols 
under which the Redeemer is presented in the Old and New Testament. dis- 
courses from Mr. Stanford our readers will expect general intelligence, good 
taste, and sound evangelical interpretation, and such are the characteristics of 
these sermons. They are a fair sample of the kind of teaching to be heard from 
the lips of the more able of our Nonconformist preachers. 


Briefe gegen den Materialismus. (Letters against Materialism.) 
Von Dr. F. Fasri. Stuttgart: S. S. Liesching. London: 
A. Asher & Co. 


A second edition, enlarged by two additional chapters discussing Darwin’s 
theory and Lyell’s views on the antiquity of the human race, of a very valuable 
popular antidote to the materialistic tendencies of many existing writers on 
natural science. Scarcely an important point of dispute between materialists and 
believers in the Bible is left untouched; and the main principles of such men as 
Feuerbach, Moleschott, Carl Vogt, Biichur, Virchon, Burmeister, are subjected 
to asearching criticism. Dr. Fabri shows in particular that these writers, whilst 
constantly declaiming against the assumptions and dogmatism of theologians, 
fall as constantly themselves into the same fault. As Biichur’s shallow preten- 
sions and spiteful work, ‘ Kraft und Stoff,’ has appeared, or will, in an i 
dress, we should welcome a translation of Dr. Fabri’s ‘ Letters.’ 
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Semiten und Indo-Germanen in ihrer beziehung zu Religion 
und Wissenchaft. Eine Apologie des Christenthums vom 
standpunkte der Volkerpsychologie. (The Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic Nations in their relation to Religion and Science. 
An Apology for Christianity from the point of view of the 
Psychology of Nations.) Von Lic. R. F.Grav. Stuttgart: 
Liesching. London: A. Asher & Co. 


The remarkable circumstance that the Semitic nations, though the representa- 
tives of Monotheism, with its faith in revelation and miracle, have had little or 
no science or art, whilst the Indo-Germanic nations, though excelling in art and 
science, have been Pantheistic and Polytheistic, has been used of late, especially 
by such as Renan, for the purpose of depreciating the Scriptures of the Old and 
ew Testaments. Renan designates the Jews, for example, ‘ wne race inférieure ;’ 
and Bunsen taught that Semitisms ought now to be translated into Japhetisms. 
In other words, that modern philosophical views of God and divine things are 
the truth, and Biblical representations, to say the least, inaccurate. Lic. Grau 
grants the historical contrast between the two families of nations ; but, instead of 
depreciating the one and exalting the other, maintains that each is necessary to 
the other; that each has its distinctive sphere; that each has to learn from the 
other. ‘Salvation is of the Jews;’ science, art, politics, commerce, are of the 
Indo-Crermans. Such is the general point of view. We can heartily recommend 
this work as well written, very suggestive, and calculated to awaken and 
strengthen belief. 


Geschichte des Rationalisnvus. Erste Abth. Geschitchte des 
Pietismus und des Ersten Stadiums der Aufldérung. 
(History of Rationalism. First Section. History of Pietism, 
and of the First Stadium of Illuminism.) Von. Professor 
Dr. THoLuck. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. London: 
Asher & Co. 


To most readers of theological works the reverend author’s name will be a 
sufficient recommendation of the above history. His ‘ Vorgeschichte des 
‘ Rationalismus,’ in which he laid bare the roots of Rationalism, is acknowledged 
to be a most interesting and instructive work; and that to which we now call 
attention bids fair to be worthy of its predecessor. Both histories are greatl 
enlivened by a number of piquant extracts from contemporary sources, whic 
give a far more vivid impression of the times than vague philosophica! generaliza- 
tions and deductions. His mode of treating the subject reminds one, in a 
measure, of Macaulay. If permitted, we could quote many passages that 
throw a striking light on our own past history, and contain wholesome lessons as 
to our bearing under present circumstances. One very interesting fact, to which 
Dr. Tholuck gives prominence, is that English Deism gave the first impulse to the 
Rationalism which we now consider distinctively German. Another equally 
interesting circumstance is that, just as Germany in the eighteenth century 
accepted what we were casting out, so we are now in the nineteenth century 
accepting what the better minds of Germany feel has had its day—to wit, the 
extravagant theories of the Tiibingen and other schools. 


Die Gottliche Offenbarung. in Apologetischer Versuch. 
(Divine Revelation. An Apologetic Essay.) Von Professor 
Dr. CaRL AUBERTEN. Basle: Bahnmaier. London: 
Asher & Co. 


This was the last effort to which the genial author of the important work, 
Daniel and the Revelation of St. John,’ devoted his powers. Its subject is 
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‘ne presuppositions, the nature, and the history of revelation.’ In order to 
understand the nature of revelation, we must obviously have some knowledge of 
the factors which a revelation presupposes, to wit, God and man. The volume 
before us treats of the latter factor; that is, of man as a religious being; and we 
need scarcely say contains many profound hints, and opens up many wide pros- 
pects. A brief memoir of Auberten’s life is prefixed. 


Der Begriff des Stellvertretenden Leidens. (The Idea of Sub- 
stitutionary Suffering). An Inaugural Lecture. By Pro- 
fessor Dr. ScHuttTz. Basle: Bahnmaier. London: Asher 
& Co. 


We may fairly describe this lecture as a lamp lighting the way toward an 
understanding of the Scriptural doctrine of the sufferings of Christ. It gives a 
brief, but very clear outline of views which have long found able advocates in 
Germany, but which we have hitherto rather neglected. Quite satisfactory 
they are not, because though by no means excluding, they do not lay sufficient 
stress on the aspect of Christ’s sufferings as a satisfaction of the just claims of the 
Divine law: but they are fitted to give our English ideas mellowness, and bring 
them into fuller harmony with the mind of God. 


Die Geschichte Jesu nach Matthéus als Selbstbeweis ihrer 
Zuverlissigkeit betrachtet. (The History of Jesus accord- 
ing to Matthew, its own Evidence; with other Remains). 
Von THomAs W1IZENMANN. Basle: Bahnmaier. London : 
Asher & Co. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1784. That it should be pub- 
lishedagainin 1864,andthat in Germany, where so few works outlive their authors 
speaks highly for its worth. If space allowed us to translate Wizenmann’s own 
brief autobiography—it fills about two pages of the German preface—we should 
not need to add a word of commendation. Kant described him as very subtle 
and ‘clear-headed;’ Jacobi as ‘an original thinker of the first order, to whose 
‘ philosophical genius he himself must do homage.’ How he felt towards the 
Scriptures, the following exclamation respecting the account of Adam will indi- 

‘cate :—‘ How worthy of God and of his Son is this whole narrative (he refers in 
‘ particular to the naming of the animals)! How accordant with the training and 
‘ destiny of man! If it be a fable, it is surely the most beautiful and profound ever 
‘invented!’ Dr. Auberten edited this new edition. . 


Kirchliche Glaubenslehre. I. Grundgedanken, oder Prolego- 
mena, (Church System of Theology. I. Fundamental 
Ideas, or Prolegomena). Von Professor Dr. PHILIPPI. 
Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Asher & Co. 


Dr. Philippi is a strictly orthodox Professor of Theology, of the Lutheran type, 
in the University of Rostvell, and already very favourably known by his com- 
mentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. The following points are dis- 
cussed in the present volume :—religion, revelation, faith, doctrine, holy Scrip- 
ture, the canon, inspiration, interpretation. To indicate the author's point of 
view, not merely relatively to the one question, but also to others, it will be 
enough to remark that he agrees in the main with Gaussen on inspiration. 
Scotch Presbyterians will find the work to their mind. The discussion of the 
first four points is marked by sound thought and clear discrimination. As an 
authoritative exposition of the views of strict Lutherans, Dr. Philippi’s work has 
an historical interest for all theologians. 
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Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. (History of Christian 
Ethics). Von Dr. A. NEANDER. Berlin: Wiegandt und 
Grieben. London: Asher & Co. 


A most valuable contribution to the history of the influence of Christianity on 
humanity ; full of the warm, living, pregnant thought that characterizes Nean- 
der’s works above those of almost all other Germans. The following brief extract, 
freely rendered, will indicate its general aim :—‘ Schleiermacher maintains that 
‘ differences in doctrine do not necessarily give rise to differences in ethics. But 
‘ this is a mistake. It is impossible for a man to be in theory an Epicurean, in 
‘ practice a stoic; in metaphysics a pantheist, in ethics a theist. An individual 
‘man may perhaps, by a happy inconsistency, combine in himself, for a time at all 
* events, such contradictions. But this will never hold good of generations of men.’ 
In other words, we cannot retain Christian morality without its root, Christian 
history and doctrine. If we cast aside the latter, we shall soon lose the former. 
Spiritualists, secularists, rationalists, all profess the profoundest regard for the 
great moral principles of Christianity, but deny their need of the husk, as they 
term it. Neander draws proof from history that the husk is the ever-abiding, 
living root. Good works on this subject are so rare both in England and Ger- 
many, and Neander was so thoroughly acquainted with the ground it covers, that 
those who wish to be armed against the false spiritualism of the present day 
should hasten to study this history. 
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Review of the ‘Vie de Jésus’ of M. 
Rénan, by J. B. Paton, 250, 

Earl Grey on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and Reform, 250. 

Philip Smith’s History of the World, 
Vol. 250. 

Mills’s Residence at Nablus, 251. 

History of Christian Doctrine. By T. 

Shead, 261. 
unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Cassell 
& Co.), 251. ( 
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Works of Oliver Goldsmith (Cassell & 
Co.), 251. 

Arthur’s False Nation and its ‘ Bases,’ 
252. 

Maurice’s Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 252. 

Landel’s Lessons for Maidens, Wives, 
and Mothers, 252. 

Vaughan’s Church of the First Days, 
253. 


Merivale’s Conversion of the Roman 
Empire, 253. 

Money: a Popular Exposition. By 
T. Binney, 253. 

Bonar’s Word of Promise, 254. 

M‘Lauchlan’s Early Scottish Church, 
264. 

The Perpetual Curate, 254. 

The Months, Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil, 255. 

Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, 255. 

Dr. Anstie on Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics, 256. 

Oswald Cray. By Mrs. H. Wood, 256. 

Hon. G. Berkeley’s Lite and Recol- 
lections, 257. 

Tossed on the Waves. By Edwin 
Hodder, 257. 

Fern’s Hollow: a Tale, 257. 

Campion Court. By E. T. Worboise, 
287. 

Earl Derby’s Iliad of Homer, 258. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at 
Home for 1864, 258. 
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The Irish Church—254; the Church Establishment principle—its future, 261- 
263; Statistics of the Irish Church, 265—271; how England has ruled 
Ireland, 273—275 ; Whig reform in the Irish Church, 277; Ireland and the 
oppressed nationalities, 279; opinions of leading Statesmen, 281; disaffection 
entailed by the Irish Church, 283; the grievance might be removed consti- 
tutionally, 285; Church property and private property, 287; relations of the 
English to the Irish Church, 289. 


Homer and his Translators—290 ; Professor Wilson on Homer, 291; the grand 
style, 293; English hexameters, 295; Landor and Clough, 297; Spedding 
and Munro, 299; Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, 301; the apparition of 
Apollo, 303; the Nod of Zeus, 305; Hephaistos as cup-bearer, 307; Priam 
before Achilles, 309; the old King of Pylos, 311; Menelaus and Odysseus, 
313; Helen’s nepenthe, 315; the idyl of Nausicaa, 317; Circe conquered, 
319; the hero’s return, 321; the slaughter of the suitors, 323. ~ 


Doctrine of Atonement—its Early History—325; recent histories of Christian doc- 
trine, 327; contending theories of the Atonement, 329; the charge of 
novelty, 331; Gnostics, their early opponents and modern sympathizers, 
333; the Apostolic Fathers, 335; Tertullian and Irenzus, 337: Alexan- 
drian Soteriology, 339; Origen and Clemens, 341; the ransom paid to the 
devil, 343; the three Gregories, 345; Athanasius, 347; the schoolmen, 349; 
Anselm and his critics, 351; Boso and Baur, 353; the specialty of Anselm’s 
teaching, 355; recapitulation and conclusion, 357. 


Lessons from the Cotton Famine—358 ; Lancashire in 1860, 359; over-production 
checked, 361; the distress preceded the Cotton Famine, 363; the Poor-law 
at fault as usual, 365; Mr. Farnall’s mission, 367; ‘ the nation to the rescue,’ 
369; the Cotton Famine a fact, 371; benefit of Public Works Act, 373; 
where is the supply of cotton to come from? 375; India our most reliable 
cotton field, 377; Australian and other fields, 379. 


Facts from Savage Life—380 ; savages in prose and poetry, 381: childhood of the 
barbarian, 383; the ordeal of manhood, 385; the ordeal of womanhood, 387; 
singular modes of courtship, 389 ; wife-whipping, 391; war, the great busi- 
ness of savage life, 393; a battle amongst savages, 395 ; a Bornean campaign, 
397 ; the profession of rain-maker, 399; how the savage spends a day, 401; 
savage religion, 403; taboo, 405; the savage in sickness, 407 ; buried alive, 
409; the end of the ‘noble savage,’ 411. 


The French Bible—412; the universal Book, 413; royal patrons, 415; first 
printed editions, 417; Lefevre and the Vulgate, 419; Olivetan’s dedica- 
tion, 421; the multitude athirst, 423; the Louvain doctors, 425; René 
Benoist, 427 ; the Mons New Testament, 429; De Saci in the Bastile, 431 ; 
Calvin’s Sword Bible, 433; Ostervald, 435; modern versions, 437; the 
Bible in France, 489—441. 


The Economy of Capital— Foreign Trade—442; gold in the mine, 443; primitive 
forms of currency, 445; results of the gold discoveries, 447; city architec- 
ture, 449; the Currency Laws, 451; the Bank of England, 453; the Bank 
rate, 455; the Bank Act of 1844, 457; results of the Bank Act, 459; Board 
of Trade and Foreign Office, 461; multifarious duties of the Board of Trade, 
463; delay in the Belgian treaty, 465; proposed remedies for delays, 467 ; 
Mr. Cobden on the present system, 469; delays in negotiations with Italy, 
471; the ‘Unfortunate Treaty,’ 473 ; Mr. Cardwell’s opinions, 475. 


The English Lakes—476; all our great poets lovers of natural scenery, 477; in- 
fluence of Wordsworth’s poetry—Mary of Buttermere, 479; their early 
history—the House of Lancaster, 481 ; Windermere and its neighbourhood— 
Ambleside, 483; Keswick and Derwentwater—Robert Southey, 485 ; moun- 
tain scenery in sunshine and in storm, 487; ‘the luck of Eden Hall’— 
the mountain tarn, 489; a ‘ Walpurgis scene’ on the mountains—Scaw- 
fell, 491; Ennerdale Water—St. Bees—Hawkeshead, 493. 
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Histoire de Jules Cesar—495; new theory of fatalism, 497; fate a most sapient 
arbitress of events, 499; period of advance briefer than of decay, 501 ; trifling 
causes and stupendous effects, 503; kings hunted out of Rome, why? 605; 
imperial account doubly inconsistent, 507; five cancers which destroy the 
Republic, 509 ; inconsistent portrait of the early patricians, 511; wholesale 
justification of Roman wars, 513; change in Roman policy, when and where- 
fore? 515; how Rome baited the trap of conquest, 517; spoliation an 
essential feature of Roman policy, 519; extension of the rights of citizenship, 
521; how the Licinian law was laid on the shelf, 523; system of conquest 
—the State undermined, 525; a saint, hero, and ruffian confounded together, 
527; contradictory character of Cesar, 529; Cesar permanently plots 
against the State, 531; rapid process of elimination, 533; moral reasonings 
for strangling liberty, 535; Czesar outside ejects the leaders within, 537. 
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Essays on Religion and Literature, 541. 

St. Paul at Athens. By W. L. Alex- 
ander, 542. 

Dr. Vaughan’s Church of the First 
Days, 542. 

Woman’s Work in the Church, 543. 

Maclear’s Class-Book of Old Testa- 
ment History, 543. 

From Sunday to Sunday, 543. 

Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, 544. 

Dr. Russell on Canada, 544. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and 
Women, 545. 

Dean Alford’s Letters from Abroad, 
546. 

The Fulness of the Gospel of Christ, 
546. 

Bannerman’s Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, 546. 

Studies for Stories, 546. 

Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, 546. 

The Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving, Vol. TIL., 547. 

Gosse’s Year at the Shore, 547. 

Progress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment, 547. 

— General View of Positivism, 
547. 

Vital Questions, 548. 

Lazarus, and other Poems, 548. 

St. Thomas a Becket, and other Poems, 
548. 


Bunsen’s Hidden Wisdom of Christ, 


548. 

McCosh on the Intuitions of the Mind, 
548. 

Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Vols. IIT. and IV., 549. 

Stones crying out. 
549 


By L. N. RB, 


Dr. Bushnell’s Christ and his Salva- 
tion, 550. 

Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Privy 
Council, 550. 

Merivale’s Historical Studies, 551. 

Dr. Barth’s Bible Manual, 551. 

Robinson’s Physical Geography of the 
Holy Land, 6551. 

Life of Mr. Vine Hall, 552. 

England and America, 552. 

The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
Church, 552. 

Angel Visits, and other Poems, 552. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Pyer, 553. 

Symbols of Christ, 553. 

Dr. Fabri’s Letters against Material- 
ism, 553. 

Grau’s Apology for Christianity, 554. 

Tholuck’s History of Rationalisr_, 
554. 

Auberten’s Divine Revelation, 554. 

Dr. Schultz’s Inaugural Lecture, 555. 

Wizenmann’s History of Jesus, 555. 

Philippi’s System of Theology, 555. 

Neander’s Christian Ethics, 556. 
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